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I. 
ON SOME RARE GREEK COINS. 


I nave thought it might be interesting to the members 
of the Numismatic Society to bring under their notice 
some coins in my collection which, on account of their 
beauty or rarity, seem to deserve to be adequately repre- 
sented by figures. This has been dono on the plate which 
accompanies the following notes, where the autotype pro- 
cess has been adopted. This mode of representatién is 
one much better than any, even the most accurate, engra- 
ying, inasmuch as the coin is shown exactly as it is, and 
does not suffer as an artistic work by being translated 
through the mind, eye, and hand of another than the 
original designer. It is much to be desired that in the 
future catalogues of the coins in the national collection 
this process should be made use of in all casos, as it has 
already been in that of the Seleucid Kings of Syria. 


Raugcrom. 
Obv.—Lion's head, facing. Border of dots. 


Rev.—Head of Apollo to right, with wreath of a triple 
row of serrated leaves; behind head an olive 
spray of two leaves. PHTIMOVU. 


R. 6}. 264 grs. 
This coin, of a well-known type, merits being figured 
VOL, XX. N.S. B 
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on account of its artistic qualities and of its perfect state 
of preservation. It is in the grandest style and of the 
best period of Magna-Grecian art. Though there is 
somewhat of the severity of archaic work still remaining, 
there is no feebleness, and the head of Apollo is modelled 


_ © with great knowledge and skill. In many of the fine 
© coins of this type there is a want of character and ex- 


pression about the face which much detracts from their 
beauty. In this coin, however, the firmness of the mouth 
and the slight outward curve of the nose quite redeem it 
from that defect. The leaves of the wreath, in which the 
serrated edge is represented by a row of minute dots, are 


certainly not of laurel; they may be those of the arbutus. ° 


The same peculiarity is found in the wreath on the full- 
faced head of Apollo on the tetradrachm of Oatana which 
has the name of the god under the neck. 


Eryx. 


Obv.—Aphrodite, partly fronting, seated to left on a 
stool, on her extended right hand a dove, with 
raised wings, to right; her left hand hangs down 
her side ; she wears long chiton and peplos over 
her knees, Eros standing to right in front raises 
his right hand towards her. EPVKIMOM. 
Border of dots. 


Rev.—Quadriga to right, driven by male charioteer, horses 
galloping ; a. holds goad in right and reins in 
left hand. Nike, draped, flying to left, is about 
to crown him with a wreath. Two lines in 


exergue, 
R. 64. ere 


This tetradrachm of Eryx is unpublished. Mionnet 
(quoting Du Mersan), Suppl. i. 386, gives a description of 
@ coin from a-false die, which has been copied on the 
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obverse from the true coin, but froma coin of Syracuse, 
of the quadriga type, with an ear of barley in the exergue, 
on the reverse. 

Though there is much elegance of design in the com- 
position of the obverse—the figure of Aphrodite bearing 
a strong resemblance to that of Nike on some of the 
beautiful coins of Terina—thero is, nevertheless, a certain 
hardnegs of execution, reminding us of the work of the 
gem engraver. On the reverse also there is a degree of 
stiffness in the ‘horses which indicates a want of mastory 
in the power of depicting strong action, and which, per- 
haps, points to a period before the highest development of 
art as applied to the engraving of dies. 

On some of the smaller coins of Eryx there is a seated 
female figure holding a dove, and having on the reverse 
adog. Eckhel suggests that the person represented may 
be Segesta, daughter of Phoenodamas, and mother, by the 
river Crimisus, under the form of a dog, of Egestes, the 
mythical founder of Eryx, There can, however, be no 
doubt that the figure is that of Aphrodite, whose temple 
on the summit of Mount Eryx obtained a great and wide 
celebrity. The town of Eryx, situated some distance from 
the sea and on the west coast of Sicily, never attained to 
the same importance and wealth as the maritime towns 
of the east and south coasts, and hence the great scarce- 
ness of the larger denominations of coins, and, indeed, the 
infrequency of coins of any description of this city. 


ABDERA. 


Obv.—Griffin with rounded wing seated to left, the 
feathers on the wings not represented; the 
farther foreleg is raised. In front TA and a 
fi , consisting of a dot surrounded by a circle 
of smaller ones. Border of dots. 
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Rev.—Incuse square divided into quarters by narrow 
bands ; the quarters partly filled in with metal 
of irregular forms. 

R. 7x7. 456'6 gra. 


This octadrachm, of the Asiatic standard, is new so far 
as the letters and the symbol are concerned. -Though the 
lumpy appearance of the coin itself and the nature of the 


quadripartite incuse square would seem to indicate an © 


earlier period, there is a very strong resemblance in the 
general as well as in the detailed treatment of the griffin 
to that on the coins in the British Museum, Nos. 33, 34, 
35, in the catalogue of the coins of Thrace, which are 
there attributed to a later time, and which, on account of 
the art character of the reverses and the inscriptions upon 
them, appear to belong to a date posterior to that of this 
octadrachm. 

The names of magistrates being so frequently found on 
coins of Abdera, there can be little doubt that IA repre- 
sents the commencing letters of such aname. The sym- 
bol #2 following after A, and which is certainly not a theta, 
is very possibly a sun emblem, and as such, it would 
appropriately find a place on a coin of a town so inti- 
mately connected with the stn-god through its principal 
types the griffin and the head of Apollo, At the same 
time it is probable that, like many other small adjuncts 


to the principal type on the coins of the town, it was a ~ 


mint-mark. It is not impossible that in this device we 
have the prototype of the so-called Macedonian shield ; 
which, indeed, is only a development of a central dot with 
a circle of smaller ones round it. The symbol is not 
uncommon on the coins of Macedonia, where it is found 
on coins of Acanthus, on those attributed to Lete, 
Aegae, to Derronikos, King of the Odomanti, on a coin 
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of an uncertain town, which has on the obverse a figure 
holding it in the left hand (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, 
Macedonia, p. 186, No. 3), on an unique tetradrachm of 
Aeneia, published by Dr. Friedliinder, and on a coin with 
the types of Ichnae, which has been attributed to Therma 
on account of the device having been considered a theta.’ 
To regard it as a letter, and especially as the initial one, 
of the name of a town appears to be inconsistent with 
the fact that it is found on coins which from their typos 
are almost certainly those of difforent states. But the 
viow of its being a letter seems to be disproved when we 
remember that the coin of Derronikos, in the French 
cabinet, described and figured in Revue Archéologique, 
vol. xiv. Pl. XXIII. 5, has not only the symbol =; in 
the field, but another one ©, 


THasos. 
Olv.—Head of young Dionysos, wreathed with ivy, to 
left. 


Teev.—Horakles, wearing lion's skin, the claws of which 
hang beneath his arm and between his —_ 
and kneeling on his right knee, shoots to 
in front a club, sloping downwards. MO(!) O 
All in square incuse. 


W. 1h 818 grs. 


This coin, which formed lot 1,129 at the sale of the 
coins of Subhi Pacha, in-1878, is hitherto unpublished. A 
similar coin, but having a bunch of grapes instead of the 
club (size 2, and weighing 434 grs.), was sold at the 
Ivanoff sale, No. 4. The present coin has evidently 

1 See also an account of some coins from the collection of the 


Baron Prokesch- _— in Revue Numismatique, N.S. vol. v. 
p. 269, Pl. XII. 4 
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been set in a ring or pin, and has, in consequence, been 
reduced in size and weight. Mionnet (i. 433, Suppl. 
vol: ii. Pl. VIII. 5, 6) has published two gold coins from 
the French cabinet, one of which, except that the head 
is that of the older Dionysos, closely resembles the coin 
under notice, though, like the Ivanoff one, it has grapes 
in place of the club. 

The types of the head of Dionysos and of Heraklos on 
the coins of Thasos are common to nearly the whole time 
of its autonomy, but during the earlier period the head is 
almost always that of the older and bearded Dionysos, 
whilst in the later it is of the young Dionysos; so also on 
the coins of the earlier period Herakles is represented in 
action, on those of the later in repose. This coin, con- 
trary to the ordinary type of the time when it was struck, 
has the head of the young Dionysos, and, had not the 
coin been subjected to ill usage, would have given us as fine 
a representation of an idealised head, taking into con- 
sideration the small space at the artist’s disposal, as does 
the head of the older Dionysos on the tetradrachms of the 
same period—a head which, for nobility of expression and 
breadth and vigour of treatment, is not surpassed, if it is 
equalled? in the whole series of numismatic art. 


AMPHIPOLIS. 
Obv.—Laureato head of Apollo, adv. towards right. 
Rev.—AMOIPOAITEQN written around a square 
raised frame, within which is a flaming torch; 
in field to left P; all in square incuse. 
R. 7. 222 gre, 


This coin, one of the small hoard discovered in 1859 
near the site of the town, and some of which are described 
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by M. J. de Witte in the Revue Numismatique, N.S. 
vol. ix., has not hitherto been figured, though it is noticed 
in the memoir just referred to. The type is the ordinary 
and only one known of the tetradrachms of Amphipolis. 

It would be impossible to imagine any medallic repre- 
sentation which more adequately or more beautifully 
renders the androgynous character of Apollo than is pro- 
sented by the present coin. On those of Catana, where the 
head is full-faced, the effect obtained has been to display, 
after a somewhat feeble fashion, a certain prettiness, but 
there is little of the god apparont. The face, too, is im- 
paired by the way in which the hair is treated, where the 
artist has allowed his manipulative skill to run riot, and 
to break up the design in a way quite destructive of its 
breadth. The same head on the coins of Clazomene and 
on the earlier ones of Rhodos is superior in every way to 
that on those of Catana; but in them also there is a de- 
ficiency, not only in the modelling of the face, but in the 
absence of a true idealisation. On some of the coins of 
Amphipolis it may be objected, and perhaps with truth, 
that there is too much of the feminine character exhibited 
in the head of Apollo, but this objection canpot with 
justice be made against the representation on the present 
coin, where both in form and expression the masculine 
side of the god is sufficiently apparent. 


Pawar II. 
Obv.—Head of Artemis Tauropolos facing to left, laureated 
and wearing necklace of beads, and i 


behind right shoulder quiver. Border of dots. 


Rev.—Young naked horseman to right, holding branch in 
an hand; in field right, half Pegasos to right. 
oIAIP POY. Border of dots. 


R. 2h. 87-6 grs. 
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This very rare and beautiful diobolos of Philip IT. 
has been published by Mionnet, Suppl. vol. iii. p. 285, 
No, 497, and by Miiller, Numismatique d’Alexandre le 
Grand, p. 837, No. 17, and engraved, Pl. XXIII. Fig. 17. 
Two specimens only were known to Miiller, one in the 
Royal Collection at Munich, the other in that at St. 
Petersburg; it is probable that all the three coins are 
from the same die. 

The head of Artemis is most charmingly treated, and 
it may take rank with almost any one of the full-faced 
heads on coins of the best period of Greek art, though it 
belongs itself to a time somewhat later than that. The 
type is, except on this coin, quite unknown on those of 
any of the Kings of Macedonia, though a bronze coin of 
Philip V. has the head of Artemis to right upon it. On 
the coins of Macedonia, when the right of coining silver 
was granted by the Senate 3.c. 158, and after it became a 
Roman province B.c. 146, and on those of Amphipolis 
about the same time, the head of Artemis in profile is a 
common type. Precisely the same full-faced head occurs 
on a coin of Orthagoria,? of the same period as this one 
of Philip. The work, however, is inferior, and suggests 
that it has been copied from the finer coin. 

The youthful horseman is found on almost all the silver 
and bronze money of Philip II., and is no doubt an 
agonistic type, though both the free horse and the horse-- 
man are frequent on the coins of the earlier Kings of 
Macedonia. The symbol of the half Pegasos, designating 
the place of mintage, has not hitherto been identified 
with any town. The type of Pegasos, both as a whole 
figure and dimidiated, is found on several coins which 





* Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins of Macedonia, p. 88, No. 5. 
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undoubtedly belong to Macedonia, but which have not as 
yet been attributed to any certain place of mintage. 


Enis. 


Obv.—Head of Hera to right, wearing stephanos orna- 
mented with a floriated figure, necklace, and 
earring, consisting of a bunch of grapes, hair 
turned up behind. F A. 


Rev.—Eagle with spread wings, facing but to left, head 
turned back, standing on a supino haro to right ; 
all within olive wreath. 

R. 64. 185°6 grs. 


This didrachm, of a date about the middle of the fourth 
century 8.c., is noted by Mr. Gardner in his paper on the 
Coins of Elis, Num. Chron., N.S. vol. xix. p. 252, No. 4. 
The obverse is from the same die as the coin No. 3 
(Pl. XIV. Fig. 3) on the same page, but struck when the 
die was somewhat worn. 

The reverse is quite new as a type in conjunction with 
the head of Hera, and gives a very noble representation 
of the bird of Zeus, the disposer of victory. Looking at 
it merely as a naturalistic representation, there is great 
spirit displayed in the attitude of the eagle, who appears 
ready to oppose any interference with his prey, and we 
can almost fancy that he is waiting the approach of some 
intruder, and is prepared to resent it. 


Cyztcus (1). 


Obv.—Satyr bearded, kneeling to right, on right knee, on 
tunny, to right ; he holdsa kantharos in his right 
d, into which he is pouring wine from an 

amphora held on his left arm. 


Rev.—Incuse square in four parts, the quarters sloping 
off like the sails of a windmill, 


EL. 8}. 248°8 grs. 
VOL, XX. N.S. c 
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The only claim which this stater of Cyzicus has for being 
figured is that it has been struck from a different die, and 
is of somewhat better treatment and work than that 
described by Mr. Head, Num. Ohron., N.S. vol. xvi. 
p- 280, and Pl. VIII. Fig. 9. It is one of the same find 
as the coins published in that paper, and in a supple- 
mentary one in vol. xvii. 

It may be well to note that even at the time when 
Mr. Head’s second paper was printed by no means all the 
coins of this find had come to light. Several more, both 
of Cyzious and Lampsacus, the latter all from one die, 
have since then come into the market, and it is quite 
possible that others may still be kept in reserve. 


Oyztous (2). 
Obv.—Naked figure bearded, knecling left on loft knoo 
and holding a tunny by the tail in each hand. 
Rev.—Same as preceding. 
EL. 4)x8}. 248 grs. 


This stater, hitherto undescribed, is from the same find 
as the last one. It has been in circulation for some time, 
and on account of this, as also from its style of work, it 

. appears to belong to a time a little earlier than some of 
those described in Mr. Head’s papers, Num. Ohron., N.S. 
vols. xvi. xvii. A stater very similar to it, but where 
the kneeling figure holds one tunny, was published by 
Borrell in Num. Chron., vol. vi. p. 151, and is also en- 
graved in Mr, Head’s paper, vol. xvii. Pl. VI. Fig. 4. 
There is a hecte of the same type as this last figured in 
Sestini, Stateri Antichi, Pl. VI. Fig. 10. It would be 
vain to conjecture to what the subject on these coins 
refers, 
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Cyzicus (8). 
Obv.—Bald and bearded head to right; wreathed with 
laurel ; beneath, tunny to right, 
Rev.—Same as two preceding coins, but the quarters 
have a granulated surfaco, 
EL. 4x8}. 246-4 grs. 


This very remarkable coin has been described and 
engraved by Mionnet, vol. ii. p. 527, No. 75, Pl. XLIII. 
1, but evidently from a coin in very poor condition. 
There is also a false die by Becker, apparently copied 
from Mionnet’s figure. Mr. Burgon, in the sale cata- 
logue of the Thomas Collection, of which this coin formed 
lot 1,912, calls the head that of Seilenos, but with a 
query. He was quite justifiedin expressing the doubt, for 
the head cannot be regarded as that of Seilenos, who, 
though sometimes represented with human ears, is never 
laureate. It is much more difficult to say to whom it 
may be attributed. Though the head has evidently been 
modelled from life, and is in no way idealised, it can 
scarcely be regarded as a portrait in the ordinary sense. 
This coin cannot be placed much, if at all, later than the 
first quarter of the fourth century B.c. ; and at that time, 
so far as we know, no portrait of a human being as such 
had appeared upon a coin. Is it possible that some one 
who had rendered great service to the state had the 
laurel wreath granted to him, and his portrait as a semi- 
deified personage used on the coinageP If so he was 
neither Greek nor Persian, for the features are certainly 
not of either of those people. The coarse and fleshy face 
and the thick neck, with the skin in a heavy roll behind, 
have much of what is generally regarded as Scythian 
characteristics about them. The person here commemo- 
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rated may, however, have been a native of Mysia, of the 
people of which and their ethnological relations but little 
is known. 

The granulated surface of the incuse on the reverse 
marks a period somewhat later than that of the coins of 
Oyzicus where the surface is plain. 


Lampsacus. 
Obv.—Forepart of winged sea-horse to left, in squaro 
incuse, 


Rev.—Infant Herakles kneoling to right and strangling 
two serpents, one with each hand; a belt with 
beads attached passes over his left shoulder and 
under his right arm. 


HW. 84x2, 180-2 grs. 


This coin has been described by Mionnet, vol. ii. p. 559, 
No. 284, and is badly engraved by Sestini, Stateri Antichi, 
Pl. VI. Fig. 10. Upon the coin there figured a wheel 
occurs under the sea-horse: that part of the field is not 
included on the flan of the present coin, or possibly the 
same figure would have been found upon it. Mionnet 
does not notice a wheel on the coin in the French cabinet, 
nor is that or any other device to be seen on the numerous 
gold staters of Lampsacus, which have the common type 
of the sea-horse on one face and various types on the 
other. 

> The winged sea-horse, an emblem of Poseidon, is one of 
the most frequent types on the coins of this town, as it is 
on those of the not very distant town of Skepsis in the ‘Troas. 
The type of young Herakles and the serpents is found on 
the silver and bronze as well as on the gold coins of 
Lampsacus, and is not an uncommon one elsewhere. It 
is met with on coins of Oyzicus, Thebes, Croton, and 
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\ Tarentum, and more especially (and in the case of these 
places as a very appropriate device) on certain coins of 
Samos, Ephesos, Rhodos, and Cnidos, which have on them 
the letters ZYN, the commencing ones of cvyaxla. M. 
( Waddington, in a paper in Revue Numismatique, N.S. 
viii. 228, regards the alliance as made by these states 
against Sparta and Athens, after the battle off Cnidos, in 
u.c, 894, when Conon defeated the Lacedmmonian fleet 
under Pisander. The stater in question, though of the 
\ same period as these coins, can have nothing in common 
with them beyond the type of Herakles, for Lampsacus 
was at that time under Athens, having been reconquered 
in n.c. 411, after its revolt when Athens was defeated in 
Sicily. 
1 It may be remarked that the belt, with its appended 
beads, which crosses over the shoulder of Herakles, is 
also found in the same position on the coins of Samos and 
. Ephesos above referred to: whether it occurs on the coins 
of Cnidos and Rhodos I am unable to say, there is no 
L indication of it in the figure of the Rhodian coin, engraved 
apparently from a worn specimen, in the Hunter Collec- 
tion, Pl. X., lv. p. 51, but it is visible on that published 
by M. Waddington. 


Cyrene. 


Obv.—Youthful head to loft, wreathed with ivy, and 
javing a ram’s horn round the car; behind hoad 
OEYOEL. Plain circle with projections on the 

outer side like the cogs of a wheel. 


Rev.—Silphium, KYPA. All in shallow round incuse. 
R. 5}. 1969 grs. 


This beautiful tetradrachm has been published by 
Miiller, Numismatique de I’Ancienne Afrique, vol. iii. 


y Py aaa 
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p. 188, No. 1484, from the present coin, but it has not 
hitherto been engraved. It is of the best period of Greek 
art, and gives a very favourable idea of the artistic skill 
of the Cyrenean die-engravers, which is confirmed by 
other coins. 

The head, there can be no doubt, is that of Dionysos, 
as son of Ammon and Amaltheia, a type of common 
occurrence on the coins of Cyrene. Miiller, who, how- 
ever, had only a drawing of the coin before him, 
describes the wreath as one of laurel. It is unquestion- 
ably of ivy, and, indeed, to have found a head of Dionysos 
as laureate would have been not only singular but im- 
probable. Among the numerous coins of Oyrene which 
have the youthful horned head upon them, this is the 
only one where it is wreathed; in the greater number 
the head is plain, but in some the hair is bound with 
a diadem. A didrachm (Miiller, vol. i. p. 47, No. 176) 
with the name of the same magistrate upon it as on 
the coin now under notice, and it is the only coin 

- of Cyrene on which the type occurs, has the young head 
(without any horn) of Dionysos, as son of Zeus and Semele, 
having a wreath of ivy and the thyrsos behind the head. - 

The letters OEYE! are the commencement of the 
name of the magistrate OEYPEIAEYS, a name which 
frequently appears both in its entirety and in an abbre- 


viated form on the gold and silver coins of Oyrene. 
Wiitam GReENWwsLt. 


II. 





NOTICE SUR UNE MONNAIE DE TARENTE AU 
REVERS DE LAQUELLE ON A CRU VOIR UN 
PERSONNAGE PLAGANT UN FER AU PIED D'UN 
CHEVAL. 


Dans une vente de monnaies grecques et romaines faite 
le 28 et 80 juin 1879, a Paris, par MM. Rollin et 
Feuardent, se trouvait une didrachme de Tarente ainsi 
décrite sous le No. 9 du catalogue, rev. figure plagant un 
fer A un des pieds du cheval. A. Rare 5. 

Cette monnaie a été figurée et décrite par Carelli et 
nous en donnons ici un dessin, tout en nous inscrivant en 
faux contre attribution du ferrement.du cheval a la 
figure placée sous le ventre ducheval. ‘Les Grees en offet 
ne ferraient point leurs chevaux, mais ils leur dur- 
cissaient la corne par des moyens qu’indique Xénophon 
dans son Traité du Commandement de la Oavalerie (et je 
cite icila traduction de Paul Louis Courrier): “ Pour faire 
au cheval un bon pied, si quelqu’un sait un moyen plus 
facile et plus simple, qu’il s’en serve, sinon d’aprés mon 
expérience je dis qu’il faut ramasser des cailloux du 
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chemin, du poids d’une mine, plus ou moins, les répandre 
et placer le cheval dessus, soit pour l’étriller, soit quand 
on l’étera de la mangeoire, en sorte que son pied ne 
cesse jamais de battre la pierre lorsqu’on le panse ou qu’il 
se sent piqué des mouches. Quiconque en aura fait l’épreuve 
m’en croira sur cela et sur tout le reste, et verra bientét 
des pieds ronds a ses chevaux.” 

Dans le Traité de l’Equitation, traduit également par 
‘Courrier, Xénophon est encore plus explicite et voici ce 
qu'il dit en parlant du jeune cheval, du poulain a dresser 
pour la cavalerie: “En méme tems qu’on s’occupe de sa 
nourriture et de ses exercices pour lui fortifier le corps, 
il faut aussi former ses pieds; or les écuries dont le sol 
est humide ou uni gateront la meilleure corne; mais 
celles od Von a pratiqué des écoulements, pour dter 
Vhumidité, et qu’on a pavées (pour que le sol ne fit pas 
uni) de pierres 4 peu prés grosses comme le sabot, ces 
écuries-la durcissent la corne qui pose continuellement 
sur ce pavé; puis, comme le palefrenier devra panser le 
cheval dehors, et aprés le déjeuner, l’éter du ratelier, pour 
qu'il revienne souper avec plus d’appétit, dans cet 
endroit oi on le panse et l’attache hors de l’écurie, le pied 
se fortifiera encore, si l’on y fait verser quatre ou cing 
tomberaux de pierres rondes, de grosseur a remplir la 
main et contenues par un entourage de fer pour les 
empécher de se répandre ; le cheval étant a cette place, ce 
sera comme s'il marchait tous les jours quelques heures 
dans un chémin plein de cailloux; car soit qu’on 
Vétrille, soit que les mouches le piquent, il battra du 
pied, de méme qu’en marchant, sur ces pierres mobiles et 
roulantes qui affermiront la fourchette.” 

. Il est éyident d’aprés ces citations que si les Grecs 
du temps de Xénophon avaient connu Vusage do ferrer 


a enna 
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leurs chevaux de selle tout au moins ils n’auraient 
point eu recours aux moyens indiqués aussi minutieuse- — 
ment par Xénophon, pour durcir la corne des pieds de 
leurs chevaux et les rendre ainsi aptes 4 toute espéce 
de service. Je ne sais pas méme qu'il existe duns la 
langue grecque de mot propre pour désigner la ferrure des 
chevaux. II est done de la derniére évidence que l’usago 
de ferrer les chovaux n’existait pas chez les Grecs et que 
le rédacteur du catalogue de la vente fuite par MM. 
Rollin et Feuardent 4 Paris au mois de juin 1879, a 
avancé une chose inexacte en croyant voir, comme cela a 
été dit par eux, au revers d’une monnaie de Tarente une 
figure placant un fer d un des pieds du cheval. Ce cheval 
étant monté par un cavalier qui lui place une couronne 
sur la téte, le moment serait d’ailleurs bieri mal choisi 
pour le ferrer. Il ne faut done voir ici dans le person- 
nage qui tient le pied montoir du devant du cheval qu’un 
serviteur, un palefrenier sans doute qui cure le pied de 
cheval et lui éte des corps étrangers, de petits cailloux 
peut-étre engagés et retenus dans son sabot, de maniére 
4 le faire boiter ; ainsi que cela est d’ailleurs expliqué dans 
le consciencieux et savant ouvrage de Carelli, édition de 
Leipsig, que je ne puis citer que de mémoire, ne l’ayant 
point & ma disposition ici od je ne suis casé que tem- 
porairement et uniquement pour y passer l’hiver. 
Dr. Ax. Corson, de Noyon. 


Nicx, 20 janvier 1880. 
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THE INDIAN SWASTIKA AND ITS WESTERN 
COUNTERPARTS, 


So many learned and enthusiastic scholars have at- 
tempted in times past to explain the origin and purport 
of the so-termed Mystic Oross, the counterpart of the 
Tadian Swastika YR, that it is with some diffidence that I 
now venture to propose a more simple and less enigma- 
tical solution of this much-discussed problem. 


1 After the outline of this paper had been taken as read at 
the meeting of the Numismatic Society on the 16th October, 
1879, it was pointed out to me that I had been, to a certain 
extent, anticipated in my conclusions as to the interpretation 
of the meaning of the Swastika by M. Ludwig Miiller. 

While welcoming so competent a precursor, I do not 
find anything in his publication that conflicts with my 
theory. Our starting-points are different; our ultimate results 
are similar, He has elaborated every item of the consecu- 
tive Western Systems; I take my point of departure from 
Eastern sources. I am not aware that I have been under 
any obligation to M. Miller while working out in detail the 
earlier phases of the Oriental evidence ; but I may frankly con- 
gratulate him upon the method which has produced the mass 
of i arsed a summary of which is here subjoined in his own 
words :— 

“Tl yad'autres symboles d'origine asiatique qui montrent com- 
ment la figure du signe (Uf) doit étre comprise et quelle en a été la 
signification symbolique, savoir le triskéle et les signes linéaires 
correspondants. Le triskéle, composé de trois jambes humaines 
tournant autour d'un centre, indique évidemment un mouve- 
ment circulaire perpétuel. [1 était dans I’Asie-Mineure méri- 
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As far as I have been able to trace or connect tho 
various manifestations of this emblem, they one and all 
resolve themselves into the primitive conception of solar 
motion, which was intuitively associated with the rolling 
or wheel-like projection of the sun through tho upper or 
visible arc of the heavens, as understood and accopted in 
the crude astronomy of the ancients. 

The earliest phase of astronomical scionce we are at 
present in a position to refer to, with the still extant aid 
of indigenous diagrams, is the Chaldwan. The repre- 
sentation of the sun in this system commences with a 
simple ring or outline circle, which is specdily advanced 
towards the impression of onward revolving motion by 
the insertion of a cross or four wheel-like spokes within 
the circumference of the normal ring. These crassbars 
are subsequently elaborated into new patterns and de- 
lineations,? which will have to be noticed hereafter. 

As the original Chaldean emblem of the sun was typi- 
fied by a single ring, so the Indian mind adopted a 





dionale l'embléme du dieu supréme, Zeus assimilé & Baal, 
comme on pout l’inférer des monnaies frappées a endus au 
milion du V. sidcle av. J.-C, Les Phénicions l'appliquaiont it 
Baal, surtont comme le dieu du soleil; c'est ce qu'on voit par 
une stéle punique, vouée A ce dieu, sur laquelle il est seulpté 
avec un visage humain au milieu des jambes (Gesenius, 
“Monum, Phoen." pl. xxi.); sur une monnaio celtibérienne, 
frappée dans le sud de l’Espagne, le disque dn soleil apparait 
derriére le visage (Lorichs, ‘‘ Recherches num. sur les Mé- 
dailles celtib.," pl. Ixxvi. 12)..... Les signes qui forment 
le type ordinaire sur les mounaies de la Lycie avant le temps 
Alexandre étaient de méme des symboles du dieu principal 
des Lyciens” (‘La Croix gammée,” par Ludvig Miiller, 
Copenhagen, May, 1877, “Résumé,” p. 108). * 

*Sun Symbols,” pl, ii, Figs. 1, 2, 8, &c.; Rfwlinson's 
. ‘Ancient Monarchies,” i, 161; Layard’s “ Ninoveh and Baby- 

Ton" (1858), pp. 211, 851, 592—6, 608—5, 
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similar definition, which remains to this day as the osten- 
sible device or caste-mark of the modern Sauras, or sun- 
worshippers.? The tendency of devotional exercises in 
India, indeed, seems from the first to have lain in the 
direction of mystic diagrams and crypto symbols,* rather 
than in the production of personified statues of the gods, 
in which it must be confessed that, unlike the Grecks, 
the Hindus did not attain a very high style of art. 

The hymns of the Veda, which, perhaps, represent a 
mixture of primitive Aryanism, combined with a certain 
amount of Indian home-thought, describe the sun in the 
following terms :—‘‘ The golden-handed, all-beholding 
Savitri, who travels by an upward and by a downward 
path,” ® finally, “‘ unyokes his horses” and “night ex- 
tends, veiling darkness over all.” ® 

The Vishnu Purfna, which, in its later date and 
distinctly local compilation, of course, appeals more 





> « The sixth class of Sauras, in opposition to the preceding, 
deemed it unnecessary to address their devotions to the visible 
and material sun: they provided a mental luminary, on which 
they meditated, and to which their adoration was offered ; they 
stamped circular orbs on their foreheads, arms, and breasis 
with hot irons" (H. H. Wilson, ‘‘ Religion of the Hindus,” i. 
19). See also Colebrooke's ‘‘ Essays " (Cowell's edition), 1878, 
iz BP. 210, 212, ii. 181, and “ Asiatic Researches,” vols. vii. 
and ix, 

«Num. Chron.,” vol. iv. N.S. 1864, p. 270. 

* Wilson's ‘Translation of the Rig- Veda," London, 1850, 
vol. i. p. 98. Mr. Mnir’s extracts from ancient —— texts 
invoke the sun in his early stage as “ Rise, Savitri” : 

© Thrice every day, O Savitri! send us desirable ¢ things 
from the-sky ;” 


and further describe bim as stretching out “ his golden arms to 
vivify,” &c. (vol. v.' 166-7 ; = also vol. iii p. 27). 

* Wilson, “ Rig-Veda,” i. 805. See also “Ancient and 
i India,” by Mrs, Maxning, $: p. 860: London, Allen, 
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directly to indigenous conceptions, compares the motion 
of the sun to that of a potter’s wheel.’ If these expres- 
sions exemplify the persistent and abiding belief of India 
at large, our task in demonstrating the aim and intention 
of the Swastika as a type of the sun is obvious and easy. 

No. 24 of the accompanying Plate 1I., copied from one 
of the votive clay offerings placed on the shrine of the sun 
at Barahit, porhaps best conveys the leading idea of con- 
secutive rays or following curved limbs, such as should 
denote an early stage of the definition of the flashes of the 
rays of the sun in motion.® 

Nos. 25, 26, and 27 indicate the development of the 
same idea, and the natural transition from the curved to 
the angular pattern so favoured in Greece. 

Nos. 28, 29, 30 carry on the impression of quadruple 
rotation, and lead up to the possibly still to be contested 
cross entered as No. 31, whose intent and meaning, apart 
from other proofs, seems to be determined by the arrow- 
heads projected at the angles of an identical double cross, 
No. 32, which to my apprehension are used to emphasize 
the mid-day sun. 

Indeed, if we are prepared to admit that the cross with 
spurs rf symbulises the sun in motion, a similar conces- 





7 Vishnu Purina,” Wilson's translation, edited by Professor 
Hall, vol. ii, pp. 246-7. 

* “ He, the impeller, the chief of charioteers (Pashan), ever 
9 on that golden wheel (of his car) for the radiant sun” 
(“Rig-Veda,” Wilson's Mer yrs 

“ The twelve-spoked wheel of the true (sun) revolves round 
the heavens and never (tends) to decay: 720 children in pairs 
[860 nights and days], Agni, abide in it” (‘ Rig-Veda,” Wil- 


son, ii. 180). 
“ Pashan’s wheel is not shattered, nor does its box fall, nor 
is its rim broken. ... . And this most skilful charioteer drove 


that golden wheel of the sun through the speckled cloud” 
(Muir's ‘‘ Sanskrit Texts,” v. pp. 177-8 ; see also note, p. 157). 
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sion will have to be made to the identical cross divested 
of such adjuncts, as indicating an imaginary stop in the 
onward course of the great luminary. 

The mid-day or meridian sun in these examples seems 
also to be discriminated by the fixed wheel of many 
spokes, who for a moment may have been supposed to 
stand still, and to shoot out his rays like the arrows of 
Apollo. No. 83 furnishes a curious example of this 
belief. No. 84, with the rising trident-like sun forming 
a support or pedestal to its own meridian development, 
displays on its full circumference the contrasted forms of 
conventional Indian arrows. Nos, 89 and 40 contribute 
the alternative forms of exterior tridents, whose pur- 
port is thus proved to be similar to the parallel and 
associate arrow-heads of other examples. No. 37, which 
is taken from the upper compartment of the archaic 
pillar containing the distinct representation of the classic 
chariot and four horses of the Sun at Buddha-Gayi,’ is 
supplemented and confirmed in its import by the banner 
of the Sun held aloft in the sculptures of Bérahat, 
No. 38.!° 

Amid these casual and incidental notices of the illus- 
trations in Plate IT., which will be more closely defined 
- in the table of contents, it remains for me to notice the 
Vishnu pada entered under No, 41. As this material 
device was in later times adopted and appropriated by 
the Indian Buddhists, in defiance of the pretended higher 
aims of the creed, it is necessary to reclaim it and indicate 
its proper purpose as a merely elaborated sun symbol. 





* Rajendra Lala, ‘‘ Buddha Gay,” Caleutta, 1878, pl. 1. 


p- 160. 
«The Stipa of Bharhut,” by General A. Cunningham, 
India Office, London, 1879, pl. xxxii. Fig, 4. 
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The majority of these “sacred feet” in their primitive 
outlines are simply marked with a central sun, in wheel- , 
like form, on the soles of the feet. But there are two 
remarkable examples (now in the British Museum) rescued 
from the Tope or mound of Amardvati, which improve 
upon the highest position of Vishnu, like an “ eye fixed 
in the sky,” "' and present us with symbolical references 
to the three aspects of the luminary—the rising, tho 
meridian, and setting sun. Our power of interpre- 
tation of the crypto intent of the Indian mind may be 
imperfect, but we have here some shadowy indications of 
a leading purpose or design which may aid future in- 
vestigations. 

In the lower compartment, rising upwards from the 
heel, may be seen the trident emblem of the rising sun 


0 Muir, “ Sanskrit Texts,” iv. p. 64, “ Rig-Veda"; see also 
passages pp. 229, 440. 

® Colebrooke’s ‘‘ Essays," ii. p. 155; Wilson, ‘“ Rig-Veda,” 
i, p. xxxiv., vol. iv. p. 17; Max Miiller, ‘* Rig-Veda,” i. pp. 
117-18; Muir, “ Sanskrit Texts,” v. pp. 86, 186, 188. 

There are many and various interpretations given by the 
scholiasts to the term Tvivikrama, which, however, seems to 
imply something moro than three mere steps, and to extend to a 
continuative action, as vi-kram means primarily ‘to step beyond,” 
“to pass beyond,” ‘to step on,” &c. The latest version is 
given by Dr, Muir, on the authority of Aurnavibha Achirya, ag 
‘‘he plants one foot on the ‘samdrohana’ (place of rising), 
when mounting oyor the hill of ascension; [another], on the 
‘ vishnupada’ (the meridian sky) {a third], on the ‘ gayasiras' 
(the hill of setting) ” (Hall, “ Vishnu Purana,” vol. iii. p; 19, 
note). This is a valuable commentary, and may serve to ex- 
plain the invariable insertion of the full, wheel-like sun in the 
centre of the footprints of Vishnu. Illustrations of these 
* feet” may be seen in Dr. Schliemann’s “ Troy,” p. 108, and 
in the ‘‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” ili, N.8. p. 159, 
illustrating Mr. Fergusson’s article on the ‘“‘ Amaravati Tope.” 
No. 41 of the accompanying plate is taken from the left foot in 
the pair of feet there depicted. 
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helped on his way by the two Aswins,* or Dioscuri, as 
harbingers of the dawn, in the quaint form of Indian 
Swastihas, which are contrasted with the fading lights of 
the expiring night in the smaller reduced outlines of the 
same figure, In the centre of the foot-tread the wheel-like 
circumference of the sun appears with two outer rings, the 
closely-joined spokes of the wheel possibly indicating the 
1,000 rays of Indian astronomy. In an admittedly ima- 
ginary composition we may possibly connect the single 
leading Szoastika placed above the mid-day sun with 
Pishan,“ the Western Pan. The parallel coincident sym- 
bols on each side have not hitherto been interpreted, but 
they seem to indicate a spreading out upwards (in the 
general device, but downwards or descending in the are 
of the sky) of the simple cross of the sun tending towards 


% The Aswins (horsemen) are described as “the earliest 
bringers of light in the morning sky, who in their chariot hasten 
onward before the dawn, and prepare the way for her" (Muir, 
“ Sanskrit Texts,” v, p. 285). * 

“4 Pishan, as a cowherd, carries an ox-goad, and he is 
drawn by goats. In character he is a solar deity, beholds tho 
entire universe, and is guide on roads and journeys and to the 
other world. He is called the lover of his sister Siryi. Ho 
aids in the revolutions of day and night... .. According to 
Professor Roth, Pashan is not only the tutelary god of travel- - 
lers, but also, like Savitri and Agni, and the Greek Hermes, a 
Yuxoroumds, Who conducts departed spirits on their way to the 
other world. The texts say, ‘May Ptishan convey thee on- 
ward on thy distant road; may Savitri place thee where the 
righteous abide, in the place whither they have gone...... 
Pashan was born to move on distant paths, on the far road of 
heaven and the far road of earth. He goes to and returns from 
both the beloved abodes. ... . One of thine (appearances) is 
bright, the other is venerable; thy two periods are diverse ; 
thou art like Dyaus, for, O self-dependent god! thou exercisest 
all-wondrous powers ..... thou actest as the messenger of 
the Sun;..... him, vigorous and rapid, ..... the gods 
oti to Sarya’” (Muir's “Sanskrit Texts," vol. v. pp. 171 et 
seq.). 
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the final dispersed setting, which is indicated more dis- 
tinctly in the toes, four of which repeat in smaller 
Swastikas the fading glow, while the great toe reproduces 
in a reduced form the trident of the rising sun.'> 

I have not attempted to explain the purport of the 
four dots associated with the Swastika of Pashan, as I 
have already encountered unproved “enigmas’’ enough. 
The ordinary conventional meaning of the unilluminated 
balls in the solar systems of the valley of the Euphrates 
is understood to be that they represent planets; and at 
times the seven planets are fully shown in company with 
and independent of the corresponding devices of the sun 
and the moon. ‘The four dots “in the present” instance 
should also mean something beyond a mere filling in of 
the pattern. 

Whether the intention was simply to indicate the re- 
gained power of sight or of observation of certain planets 
as the day waned, may be a legitimate question of 
inquiry. But when we begin to discover that the Hindus 
had learned to associate certain details of sun-spots with 
fortunes and with famines, we must be guarded in too 
hastily interpreting their methods of astronomical calou- 
lation, or in this case of solving ad extra their process 
of mystic definition.'* 

-* This symbol is only imperfoctly defined in 1 the Plato. It 
is, however, sufficiently obvious on the original stone in 
the British Museum. 

weg, R. A. §.," iv. N.S., “The Brihat Sanbita,” trans- 
lation by Dr. Kern, p. 480: “ Victory to the dll-soul, the 
source of life, . . the Sun, who is adorned with a crown 
of a thousand beams like unto liquid gold!" . . “ There aro 
thirty-three spots on the sun;” when these are seen on the 
sun, one must foretell the consequences from their colour, 
place, and figure, p. 447. “One of such figures brings 


famine.” The date of Varaha-mihira's work is discussed in 
Dr. Kern's Preface to the Sanskrit Text: Calcutta, 1865, 
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In another direction we have abundant examples of 
the primitive belief in the three positions of the sun: 
almost all the old pillars at Amarivati are ornamented 
with a triple /otus pattern,” consisting of a semicircle or 
half-flower at the foot, in its uprising stage, succeeded by 
acentral front-face flower, in the full maturity of tho 
sun’s emblem, surmounted on the capital by a duplicate 
half-flower reversed, the upper semicircle being omitted, 
which seems to denote the subsiding sun.’ 

In these instances, too, we find a remarkable exempli- 
fication of the hesitating or delayed disappearance of the 
after-glow in a pillar of a similar character in the Nassik 
caves, copied by Mr. West, where the fading light of the 
sun is exhibited in the form of a secondary or retreated 
repetition of the outline of the half-circle above the 
normal definition of the setting sun.'? 

I have elsewhere adverted to the claims of the local 
Buddhists to incorporate into their own system certain sun 
and other conventional symbols of the aborigines, which 
were inconsistent with the professed aims and more pre- 
tentiously elevated faith of their reformed religion.%® 





™ The Indian mythology connected the lotus in all manner 
of forms with the Sun, who is alluded to as “ sprung from the 
lotus, seated on a lotus, holding a lotus, friend of the lotus,” 
&c. &c. The Persian Mithra, or Ormazd, is represented in the 
sculpture at Tak-i-Bustan as standing on a lotus, Ker Porter, 
pl. Izv, Tebearp- pl. ao 

“ and Serpent Worship,” by J. Fergusson : 
1868, pl. 1. et seq. J ~ sa 

4 Tb., woodcut, p. 168. 

* Tt must not be supposed that I stand alone in this infer- 
ence. Reference may be made to Colebrooke’s “ Essays,” 
vol. ii. p. 278; ‘* Transactions, Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. i. 
p. 520 ; Captain J. Low, “« Transactions, Royal Asiatic Society,” 
1880, vol. iti. p. 64; and “ Journal, Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. 
ix. pp. 65, 168; Major J. Delamaine, “ Transactions, Royal 


On 
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So far I merely contend that the Buddhists on these 
occasions followed an immutable law of nature, in con- 
ciliating the resident populations by incorporating or 
assimilating, as far as possible, the outward signs and 
symbols of a pre-existing religion. 

But they further appear to have carried out their pur- 
pose in an ignorant way, and to have admitted tho 
element of pious fraud into their methods of adaptation. 

We have recently been put in possession of a remark- 
able instance of the latter, in the publication of Goneral 
Cunningham’s work on the Birahéit Zope or Tumulus. 
On the first discovery of this mound some years ago, there 
was great rejoicing among our European Buddhists at the 
fact, announced with great formality, that all the soulp- 
tured scenes were duly labelled with full descriptions, ix 
words, of the purport, and it was supposed in authentica- 
tion of the original design of the subject pictorially 
illustrated. 

A large proportion of these so-termed labels are now 
found to consist of after-insertions placed in odd corners 
of the field,” and couched in less formal archaic characters 
than the independent authentic marginal entries of the 
primary devotional dedications.” 


Asiatic Society,” vol. i. p. 411; Dr. Stevenson, ‘ Kalpa Sitra,” 
1848, p. xii.; and “Journal, Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. v., 
&c.; General Cunningham, ‘ Archwological Report,” 1871, 
vol. i. p. xxiv.; tho Rev. 8. Beal, “Journal, Royal Asiatic 
Society,” 1871, vol. v. N.S. p. 168; Childers, “Pali Dic- 
tionary,” sub voce * Dhammacakkam " ; M, E. Senart, “ Journal 
Asiatique,” 1875, vol. vi. p. 116 ; and my summary of the rela- 
tive bearings of Jainism and Buddhism, in a paper on Asoka’s 
Faith in the “ Journal, Royal Asiatic Society,” 1877, vol. ix. 
N.S. p. 155. 

4 Seo pls. xiii. 8, xiv. 8, xv. 1, xvi. 1, xviii. 2, xix. 1, &e. 

™ Pls, xiv. 8, xvi. 2. 
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But the crucial test of the truth and sincerity of these — 
cuckoo entries may be estimated from a single example 
amid the details of the unimpeachable sculptures them- 
selves. The supposed triumphant record of 


“ Bhagavato Saka Munino Bodhi,” 
or the 
“ Holy Pippal of the Buddha Sakya Muni,” * 


is now discovered to be merely vaguely incised on the 
dome of a temple devoted to the sun—whose very wor- 
shippers are seen in their proper position in the lower 
compartment in the act of prayer, with a full series of sun 
symbols displayed on the votive slab: ranging from the 
various round forms and lotus patterns of the clay-cake 
imitations of the sun itself to the more crude reproduc- 
tions of the sacrificial Gond pottery horse’s head. 

In the instance of the sculpture in question, which is 
reproduced intentionally in General Cunningham’s second 
photograph, pl. xxx., Fig. 3, there can be no possible 
doubt but that the later possessors of the temple endea- 
voured to adapt the more ancient descriptive scenes to the 
purposes of their own religious revival. 

As Pliny has told us, the earliest temples of the gods 
were trees.* §o, to this day the village tree is an institu- 
tion among the forest tribes,” but it is not the tree that is 





* General Cunningham, the “ Stipa of Bharhut,” p, 45. 

* PL xiii. Fig. 1. ; 

* xii. 2; Herodotus, ii. 56; Deuteronomy xii, 2; 1 Kings, 
iv. rd . — 2. 

6 process of forming an aboriginal village, still practised 
by the forest tribes in India :—* 5 Take the Village God, 
is the guardian deity of overy hamlet... ... This deity is 
familiarly approached by all at his shrine, which is simply a 
stone placed under the great cotton-tree which stands in or 
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primarily worshipped, so much as the stock or stone 
under it. And so with later Buddhism, the tree was 
made sacred because Sakya Muni was supposed to have 
sat under it, not on account of any inherent sanctity in 
its own branches; guoad the new revelation. | 

In this case the tree overshadows the temple, in the 
same manner as on some of the Andhra coins the tree is 
made to grow out of the apex of the conventional mound 
or chaitya formed of four superimposed rows of arches.*7 

But as if to climax the rest of the evidence in regard 
to the higher claims of the simpler sun worship, this tree 
is supported on either side by figures carrying in the 
form of standards representations of Garudas, or Indian 
harpies, half man, half bird, the special vdhana or 
“vehicle” of Vishnu. 

I have devoted one section of Plate II. to reproductions 
of Chaldean and Assyrian forms of the sun, in order to 
exhibit their identities and contrasts with the symbols 
of the Indian system. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4.are taken from the facsimiles in Raw- 
linson’s Ancient Monarchies.”* They show the pro- 
gress from the normal ring towards more ornamental 
wheel-like devices. Figure 4 is important, as being the 


noar every villago. That treo, it may be observed, is planted 
at the foundation of cach village, and is regarded with foolings 
of veneration which may be best understood from the follow- 
ing ceremony. . . . . On tho day fixed for the ceremony, the 
village Janni brings from the jungle the stem of a young 
cotton-tree . . . . saying, ‘I bring you, by order of Boora 
Ponnu, who commanded us to build this village.’ (Captain 
Macpherson, ‘On the Religion of the Khonds,” ‘Journal, 
Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xiii. 0.8. p, 268.) 

= «Andhra Coins,” “Indian Antiquary,” March, 1880, 
No. 4a, p. 62, ‘ Coin of the Gotami family.” 

* Vol. i. pp. 161, 168. 
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apparent prototype of the figure of the sun so largely 
employed by the Greeks, and which numismatists have 
hitherto hesitated to designate as anything more definite 
than “a star.” ‘Figures 5 and 6 are the Assyrian 
counterparts of the Chaldwan forms, combined in both 
cases with the associate outline of the moon.” No. 7 is 
a counterpart symbol of the sun from Bavian,” where it 
is found in company with the moon and seven planets and 
other enigmatical devices. Mr. Layard*! at once detoctod 
” its likeness to “a Maltese cross, symbolicul of the sun.” 
The medal worn by Samsi Vul IV., u.c. 825, is equally 
open to a similar interpretation.” As the cross in 
No. 2 formed the leading design of advanced types of 
the sun, it is possible that thus, when divested of the 
outer ring and reduced to a single elementary cross, it 
may have suggested the alternative emblem in its more 
ornamental form. 

But we have closer approximations to the outline of the 
normal cross at so early a period as 1500 u.c., whore it is 
found on the engraved cylinder-seals used for the authon- 
tication of documents endorsed upon the ordinary moist 
clay of the impressed writing of the period. 

No. 12, pl. xxxvi. of M. Lajard’s work,® reproduces 

_ a leading specimen ‘of these examples. The general 

* Vol. ii, p. 249. py 

* Layard, “ Nineveh and Babylon :” London, 1858, p, 211. 

" Our artist has not been very accurate in his supposed 
copy from the cut in Mr. Layard’s book. The likeness to tho 
Maltese cross is much more marked in the original. 

™ An essay has lately been written by Mr. Mourant Brock, 
London, 1879, entitled ‘The Cross, Heathen and Christian,” 
which takes for its basis this particular pattern. 

© Gulte de Mithra,” par M. F. Lajard: Paris, 1847. A 
later Sassanian example of the Maltese cross is to be seou in 
pl. xiii. 8a, where it has the tridents attached to the four 
points, as in the Indian instaned of No. 40 of our plate, 
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device consists of a crudely-outlined seated figure, in the 
act of extending the open palm of the right hand towards 
a small fire or incense-altar; above which, separated by a 
horizontal line, are inserted three crosses, or quasi suns, 
in the form here given 8. The cuneiform legend refers 
to the Lady of E-anna at Erech.™ 

No. 15, pl. liv. 4, of the samo publication, further 
ropresents a seal, with a long, illegible cuneiform in- 
scription associated with a pictorial device, consisting 
of a standing figure with the hand held up in worship 
of the cross symbol, here reproduced in facsimile sjy.* 
The goneral picture is filled in’ with three other crypto 
devices, a well-designed figure of a seated dog at the foot, 
and a springing antelope or ibex in the centre of the 
field. 

Both above and below this leading design, separated by 
horizontal lines, there appear three well-defined repre- 
sentations of the sun, consisting of two inner rings and 
nine pointed rays; the three orbs are detached in the 
intervals by small almond-shaped or oval shields. 

The most important diagram in the Assyrian series is, 
however, No. 8, which is also taken from Canon Raw- 
linson’s work.*® It exhibits, like the Indian examples 





*I am indebted to Mr. Pinches for the subjoined note on 
these cylinders :— 

Both the cylinders appear to be of Babylonian workman- 
ship, and probably of about the fifteenth century s.c. That on 
pl. xxxvi. contains a notice of the Lady of E-anna, and as 
E-anna was one of the temples of Erech, that is probably the 
exact locality. The inscription of No. 15, pl. liv. 6, is not 
copied well enough to make out anything certain.” 

* A similar cross is to be seen on “ the black stone,” figured 
in Mr. Loftus’ work on Chaldwa, 1850, p. 419, and noticed i in 
Walpole's “ Turkey,” 1820, vol. ii. p. 426. See also Rawlin- 
son’s “ Ancient Monarchies,”’ vol. iii. p. 467. 

%* Vol. ii. p. 288. Some later traces of the belief in hz: three 
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already adverted to, a clear recognition of the three 
positions of the sun in its upward ascent, balanced by an 
equally revolving figure of the luminary in its descent, 
both forms being marked, though apparently in different 
degrees, with the signs of centrifugal speed. Whereas 
the central half-orb is discriminated by wheel-like spokes, 
and below its circumference there appears a hand holding 
a bow, from which we must imply that the mid-day rays 
in the shape of arrows had lately been discharged. 

The written evidence towards the belief in the threo 
forms of the sun is not so complete as could be desired, but 
the following passage from an earlier volume of the same 
work gives indications of the existence of some such a 
theory among the Chaldeans :— 

« Ai, Gula, or Anunit, was the female power of the sun, 
and was commonly associated with San in temples and 
invocations. Her names are of uncertain signification, 
except the second Gula, which undoubtedly means ‘great,’ 
being so translated in the vocabularies. It is ‘suspected 
that the three terms may have been attached respectively 
to the rising, the culminating, and the setting sun, since 
they do not appear to interchange; while the name of 
Gula is distinctly traced in one inscription to belong to 
the ‘great goddess, the wife of the meridian sun.’”— 
“ Ohaldea,” vol. i. p. 161. 

Among the other nations of the old world, the Egyp- 
tian records testify in complete and definite terms to the 
discriminated worship of the three phases of the sun’s 


course. Dr. Birch, our most competent guide on these 


subjects, writes :— 
“The religious notions of the Egyptians were chiefly 


positions of the Sun are to be detected in the creed of tho 
Nosairis. See “ Journal Asiatique,” 1879, p. 195, et seg. 


ih Specialist heals > 
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connected with the worship of the Sun, with whom at a 
later period all the principal deities were connected. As 
Har or Harmachis he is represented as the youthful or 
rising sup, as Ra the mid-day, and as Tum the setting 
sun. According to Egyptian notions, that god floated in 
a boat through the sky or celestial ether, and descended 
to the dark regions of night or Hades. Many deitios 
attended on his passage or were connected with his 
worship, and the gods Amen and Kieper, who represented 
tho invisible and self-produced god, were identified with 
the Sun.” 7 

Sir G. Wilkinson had previously indicated to what a 
pitch of elaboration this system of sun worship had 
arrived at, when, to use his own words, “So great was the 
veneration paid to this luminary, that in order to pro- 
pitiate it they burnt incense three times a day—resin 
at its first rising, myrrh when in the meridian, and a mix- 
ture called Auphi at the timo of setting.” * 

Another phase and signs of a wider spread of the 
natural selection of the sun as the first object of worship 
of primitive mankind also reaches us from Egyptian 
sources. é 


"Dr. S..Birch, “‘ Anciont History from tho Monuments,” 
‘‘ Egypt.,” p.ix. See also Sir G. Wilkinson's “ Egypt,” now 
edit. vol. iii. p. 182. 

* Vol. iii, p. 884, 

*TI am unwilling to break the continuity of a somewhat 
complex series of comparisons by enlarging, in my text, upon 
the admitted identities of the earliest civilisation of Egypt and 
India ; but in adverting to the fresh evidences previously ad- 

_ duced, I may suggest a more extended and comprehensive 
examination of a new branch of the subject, embracing the 
coincidences to be detected in the worship of animals in Egypt, - 
and the adoption of parallel symbols derived from animal life, - 
as the religious devices of the Jain saints and hierarchs in 

dia. 
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On the 16th of the month (At/yr) Amenhetp III. 
(Memnon) celebrated a festival, and brought into it the 
boat of the solar disc, called Atennefru, “ the most lovely 
disc.” This worship of the sun’s orb or disc was not un- 
known in Egypt, and was allied with that of Ra. In the 
Aten may, perhaps, be recognised the solar disc or orb 
specially worshipped by the Ethiopians, and the mother 
of Amenophis was of thatrace. In it some havo scon the 
Hebrew Adonai or “Lord,” and the Syrian Adonis.“ 

The practical developments of the Egyptian creed in 
the threefold aspect of the sun lead us naturally to 
inquire as to whether Pausanias’ description of tho 
‘Temple of the Sun in Arcadia, and his reference to Syene, 
do not equally point to prototypes from the banks of the 
Nile ? 

The curious credulity of Pausanias, which made him 
believe in tropical suns in latitudes where such con- 
junctions were impossible, induced me to examino the 
passage quoted below; and on further investigation I 
found that the subordinate details of the three representa- 
tive temples of the rising, meridian, and setting sun had 
been already worked out in detail by that accomplished 
archeologist, the late Oh. Lenormant. I append so much 
of his commentary as will suffice to explain the nature of 
his conclusions. 

“ Lycosura, indeed, is certainly the most ancient of all 
cities which are either contained on the continent or in 
islands: and this was the first the sun beheld. Hence, 

* Dr. 8. Birch, “ Egypt,” p. 107; Wilkinson, vol. iii. p. 52. 
Seo also a new work on “ Nile Gleanings,” by Villiers Stuart, 
Murray, 1879, pl. v. p. 82; ‘Bas Relief on a Tomb at 
Thebes,” recently discovered by the author, representing the 
— Disc with arms and hands pouring down from a midday 
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from this city men learnt how to build other cities. But 
on the left hand of the Temple of Despoina is the moun- 
tain Lycaeum, which they call Olympus; and by others 
of the Arcadians it is denominated the sacred summit. 
They say that Jupiter was educated on this mountain; 
and there is a place in the mountain which is called 
Cretea, and which is on the left of the grove Parrhasius, 
which is sacred to Apollo... . . . In Lycacus, too, there 
isa Tomple of Pan . . . . the Lupercalia wero the first 
celebrated in this place. Hore too are the bases of certain 
statues, the statues themselves being removed... . . 
But the mountain Lycaeus, among other particulars with 
which it abounds, has the following :—There is a grove 
in it of the Lycaean Jupiter, into which men are not 
permitted to enter...... They further report that 
both men and beasts which happen to come into this 
place cast no shadows from their bodies... . . Indeed, 
in that part of the year in which the sun is in Cancer, 
there is no shadow either from trees or animals in 
Syene, a city near Aithiopia. But in this grove of the 
mountain Lycaeus, this circumstance respecting shadows 
takes place perpetually and during every season of the 
year. On the highest summit too of this mountain there 
is a heap of earth which forms an altar of Lycaean 
Jupiter .... In that part of the mountain which is 
situated towards the east there is a temple of Apollo, who 
is called Parrhasius; they likewise denominate him 
Pythius.”—Pausanias VIII. xxxviii. Translation of T. 
Taylor, ii. 308. 

M. Ch. Lenormant, under the head of “Jupiter Ly- 
* eéus,” in the “Trésor de Numismatique” (‘Galerie 
Mythologique,” p. 24), continues his comments on this 
passage in the following terms :— 
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“Qu je me trompe fort, ou il est impossible qu’on 
trouve établi @’une maniére plus positive le rapport des 
phénoménes qu’on observe a l’apogée du soleil, et ceux 
qu’on suppose appurtenir au feu porté a sa plus haute 
puissance: afin de mieux confirmer encore l’exactitude de 
nos rapprochements, Pausanias (viii. 88) nous montre lo 
sanctuaire de Jupiter Lycaeus, entre le Temple de Pan," 
situé au milieu d’un bois touffu, et celui d@ Apollon Par- 
rhasius, biti dans la direction du soleil levant. A la porte 
du sanctuaire de Zeus se trouve en outre J’autel od, d 
I’époque o& vivait Pausanias, fumait encore en cortuines 
occasions le sang des victimes humaines.” * 

The arrangement of the diagrams and representations 
of the sun discovered at Hissarlik, reproduced in Pl. IT., 
is necessarily somewhat arbitrary, as the ground levels 
at which the various clay objects, on whose surfaces they 
are inscribed, do not suffice to determine their relative 
age.® It is sufficient for our present purpose that they all 


“ “Nous trouvons en effet cette espérance réalisée dans lu 
dieu primitif de I’Arcadie, celui qui certainement précéda Zeus 
dans cette contrée, je veux dire Pan, dieu des campagnes, ce qui 
indique toujours la religion primitive, la populution dos champs 
n'ayant jamais accepté les transformations que subissait le culte 
des yilles. Pan, dieu lumineux par essence, ainsi quo son nom 
nous l'indique, a la double forme dont nous poursuivons la 
trace" (p. 25). : 

* Nous avons vu dans les observations précédentes le earac- 
tére propre de U'dyollon Lycaous d’Argos, qui figurait commo 
un dieu vainqueur des ténébres, En Créte, c’est le héros Talos 
qui est I’ suepo8pduos, le soleil accomplissant sa course chaque 
jour, selon le temoignage forme] d’Hésychius ; Jupiter Tullaeus 
se confond avec lui, Passant ensuite au Jupiter Lucetius des 
Romains, nous voyons que ce Jupiter lumineux est le méme 
que le Zeus loup des Grees ; il est le Diespiter” (p. 26). 

_“No. 15. Dr. Schliemann’s No. 849, from a flat clay cake, 
pierced with two holes near the circumference, was found at a 
depth of 2 métres = 6} feet, or in the stratum which ho calls 
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typify or denote, in their several gradations, some one or 
other phase or form of the worship of the sun as locally 
adapted from time to time to the claims of the presiding 
families of the hierarchs in possession. 

The sequence of the present numbers may, thereforo, 
be indefinitely transposed, But the ruling theory of the 
revolving motion of the sun is consistently maintained in 
its various forms from Nos. 0 to 16, whose outline comes 
home to us in the surviving types of our own land. 

No. 15 morely represents a finished form of the 
current Syastika, 80 common on the earlier examples of 
these clay objects. 

No. 17 theoretically may be taken to indicate a midday 
sun, with its rays focussed, but the form is not important. 

No. 18 is remarkable as representing a flower pattern, 
intended, perchance, to carry out the Egyptian idea of the 
morning sun rising or omanating from a Lvtus into the 
full flower of noon. 

No. 19, like several other examples of the same cha- 


“ Greok Ilium." No. 12 comes from tho fourth stratum, 6} to 
18 fect downwards, Nos. 9, 10, 18, and 19 were discovered 
at a depth of botwoon 18 and 28 fect; and Nos. 14 and 17 
wore found imboddod in the stratum, from 28 to 88 font below 
the surface, which Dr. Schliemann designates as ‘the Troy of 
Homer.” Below this level, from 88 to 52} feet, there occurs 
anothor stratitm beforo tho native rock is reached (‘* Troy and 
its Remains,” London, 1875, Diagram, p. 10). 

“Device of tho Islo of Man. See also the figures on the 
“Roman Wall" depicted in C. Bruce's work, 1867, pp. 127— 
899, where the distinct ontries of DEO INVICTO ‘RAE 
and DEO SOLI INVICTO MYTRAE leave no doubt about the 
meaning of the symbols. At p. 404 the revolving sun on the 
side of the altar might almost be taken as a copy of No. 18 Pl. 
from Troy. Numerous examples of the archaic form of tho 
sun, figured as No. 2 of our Plate, are to be found in Ireland, 
See “ Christian Inscriptions,” é&c., R. Arch. Assoc. of Ircland, 
1878, p. 138. 
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racter, seems designed to show the “shooting of arrows,” 
which, as we have seen, was supposed to mark the mission 
of the sun in the meridian. 

In citing with but ecant introduction these selected 
emblems of the worship of the sun from the multiplicity 
of the patterns contributed by Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries, I feel bound to put on record my own profession 
of faith in this direction. Dr. Schliemann in his latest 
publication has reiterated * an early impression that the 
so-called whorls of Hissarlik were EX VOTO’s; in that 
general conception, with some modifications, I am fully 
prepared to concur. 

In the first place we have to refer to localities. Tho 
dominant hill of old Troy seems to have presented a 
natural observatory, the like of which had to be built up 
in the valley of the Euphrates, and piled up in less finished 
forms on the alluvial plains of India. The easy transi- 
tion, in the present instance, from the pre-historic worship 
of the sun to the higher level of the “sacred Pergamus ” 
of Homer’s Apollo* seems to follow in the ordinary 
course. 

We are, however, for the moment chiefly concerned 
with the earlier developments of the home civilisation in 
what Dr. Schliemann defines as the stratum, nearly twenty 
feet below, or many years in advance of the “Troy of 
Homer.” 

In examining the objects recovered from the lowest 
level, or “black clay” stratum, we find probably the very 
earliest and crudest type of a candlestick, fashioned by 





“ «In my present excavations I shall probably find a definite 
explanation as to the purpose for which the articles ornamented 
with such significant symbols were used ; till then I shall main- 
tain my former opinion that thoy served as /2x rotos, or as 
o- paper Hepheestos " (Sch., “ Troy,” ch. vi.). 

ny Ve 444, 
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the rough chipping of the edges of the flat surface of a 
potsherd, which apparently had once formed part of a 
more important dish or vessel. No attempt seems to 
have been made to smooth or finish off the outer edge, 
and the central hole is in some cases merely punched 
through, with the inner edges equally loft in the rough. 
An advance is scen in one instance of a red clay potsherd, 
found at between forty-soven to fifty-three feet below the 
highost lovel, which, though still irrogular in its chipped 
edges, seems to have had the central orifice more care- 
fully bored, and the hole itself is surrounded on the upper 
surface with an ornamental circle graved into the baked 
clay. Similar, but unornamented, red clay cakes become 
frequent at the highcr levels, and an advance is made in 
the method of adaptation by boring the hole near the 
edge of the circumference ; this, again, is improved upon 
by a repetition of the hole in intentional juxtaposition 
with its fellow opening, forming, perchance, a double 
candlestick. And in the stone articles of similar design,” 
in the twenty-six feet level, the two holes are bored to 
balance one another outside the true centre, and less 
close to the circumference than in the clay objects. 

These changes in the position of the perforations seem 
to be altogether inconsistent with the supposed use of these 
objects as “ spinning whorls.” The alternative inference 
I should. venture to suggest is that they were intended to 
hold the stick or sticks of fir, which we learn was the 
method of obtaining artificial light followed in certain 
parts of Asia Minor from all time. 

“Sir C. Fellows’ description of these fir candles is as 
follows :— 


“In Case 8, South Kensington Museum. 
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“T think I have not mentioned that the light generally 
used in this part of the country, even in the large town of 
Kootéya and the other towns through which I have 
passed, is a chip of the fir-tree. The people make a 
wound in the tree, which draws the sap to that part, 
and the tree is then cut for firewood, reserving this 
portion filled with turpentine for candles. I was 
surprised to find how long they burned... At Aizani 
they brought some of this resinous wood to light our fire; 
and when any one of our party quitted the room he, with 
his large knife (a weapon they all carry), split off a slip, 
which served him for a candle. We met people in the 
streets of Kootéya carrying them.” —“ Asia Minor,” 
1889, p. 140. 

If this explanation of the use to which these unadorned 
clay and stone contrivances were put be correct, the higher 
mission of their successors, decorated so constantly on their 
upper surfaces with symbols of the sun, would seem to 
point to the worship of the great luminary, associated with 
an incidental illumination at the sacrifice of the “light- 
ing of lamps” so religiously observed by the Carians.” 


“ In a subsequent edition (1852) the author adds in a note 
(p. 105), “This use of fir-wood cleft or torn into strips, and 
especially of the root of the tree, is well known, and is de- 
scribed in an instructive essay published by Mr. A. Aitkin 
in the “‘ Transactions, Society of Arts,” vol. lili, p.4...... 
Mr. James Yates is of opinion that this method of obtaining 
artificial light has prevailed in Asia Minor for nearly three 
thousand years." Theophrastus’ account of the torchmakers 
of Mount Ida is also referred to. 

“ Herodotus, ii. 61. ‘All the Carians that are settled in 
Egypt do still more than this, in that they cut their foreheads 
with knives, and thus show themselves to be foreigners, and 
not Egyptians.” 62: “ Whon they are assembled at the sacri- 
fice, in the city of Sais, they all on a certain night kindle a 
= number of lamps in the open air around their houses. 

‘he lamps are flat vessels filled with salt and oil, and the wick 
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One objection might suggest itself as to the suitability 
of these ornamented clay forms for the purpose of holding 
a light, that is that the lower surface is usually rounded 
off, and would render them unfit to stand erect without 
support; but if these were merely to be placed on the 
surface of the soil, this obstacle might easily be met. Or, 
if used for chamber lights, the ready access to moist clay, 
implied in the local use of pottery for all purposes, even 
to the fabrication of hooks whereon to hang garments, &c., 
would secure them a handy and appropriate pedestal. 

There are many curious and instructive parallels, 
among the devotional observances of primitive sections 
of the local Indian communities, tending to support the 
conjecture that the so-called Trojan whorls were in effect 
votive offerings to the sun. 

One of the surviving aboriginal “forest tribes ”’—tho 
Gonds—to this day substitute for “the living sacrifice” 
a clay model of a horse, a type especially identified with 
their form of the worship of the sun. 

An effective illustration of this practice in its hereditary 
aspect has lately been furnished us in the newly discovered 
sculptures of the Baérahit Tope, where crude figures of 
horses’ heads are depicted on the votive slabs in combina- 
tion with apparently fresh flower offerings and more 
formal clay cakes, representing the sun in his various 
conventional forms of wheels, lotus patterns, and more 
definite Swastitas enclosed within a simple outer ring 
(Pl. II. 24). 
floats on the surface, and this burns all night ; and the festival 
is therefore named ‘the lighting of lamps.’ The Egyptians 
who do not come to this public assembly observe the rite of 
sacrifice, and all kindle lamps, and this not ouly i in Sais, but 


throughout all Egypt. A religious reason is given why the 
night is illuminated and so honoured.” 
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These Gond clay horses seem to have been also 
devoted to ancestral or Manes’ reverential purposes, and 
we find them described by modern observers, as “large 
collections of rude earthenware, in the shape of horses, 
which have accumulated from year to year at the tombs 
of such men.” 

I myself have had some experience in unearthing 
buried sites in the East, and am able personally to testify 
to similar and occasionally chaotic profusion of crude votive 
clay tablets, sanctified by the progressionally advanced 
forms of prayer-inscribed models of Dagopas, as turned 
up from the soil of the later Buddhist location at Sarnfth, 
near Beniires.” 

My impression of the aim and purpose of these offer- 
ings is that each clay symbol represented the indi- 
vidual prayer of successive pilgrims—having served the 
turn of each devotee they became sacred deposits, and 
could scarcely be used again, even if the officiating 
priests were likely to encourage such economy—and hence 
we find such heaps and mounds of comparatively in- 
destructible baked-clay objects—the untouched accumu- 
lation of ages, whose limits were simply defined by the 
evanescent faith of the living multitude. 

General Cunningham, whose range of Indian anti- 
quarian researches is so extensive, in adverting to the 
“cart-loads” of votive images of Buddha found near 





© « Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal,” vol. xxiii. (1854)p. 469. 
The more advanced temple-like votive offerings, impressed with 
the inner seal prayer, were found, collected together in one - 
spot, to the right-front of the pedestal, which was supposed 
to have supported the statue of Buddha. The more simple flat 
clay cakes, impressed upon the upper surface only (Figs. 4 and 
5), were “found promiscuously mingled with the débris in the 
open court, generally at the level of the original surface.” 
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Benéres in 1794," and at Buddha Gayé early in the pre- 
sent century,” concludes his summary of the general 
spread of the custom of offering such symbolic forms— 
“In the temples of Ladék I have seen smull chambers 
quite full of similar little figures of deceased Lamas. In 
Burmah also I have seen small figures of Buddha in 
burnt clay accumulated in heaps equal to cart-loads, both 
in the caves and in the temples.” * 


Corns. 


The prehistoric clay and other sun symbols from His- 
sarlik have in a measure anticipated anything we can 
produce in evidence from coined money, but in regard to 
the spread of such symbols among Western nations, and 
their association with more advanced forms of worship, the 
extant coins will be found to prove highly instructive. To 
proceed upon the ex oriente lux principle, we can follow 
the originals, or adapted modifications, of types of the 
sun from the ancient site of Aspendus, along the Lycian 
coast and the home of Sarpedon’s traditional sun-worship, 
to the ’ABéxov jAov, Kpijres,* and the island of Tpivaxpra, 
sacred to Helios, which may well complete the geo- 
graphical sequence of the present paper. A more or less 
full description of the coins themselves will be found in 
the appended “contents ”’ of Pl. ITI. 

I have alluded to the progressive advances upon the 


. © “ Asiatic Researches,” vol. v. 181. 

® Moor’s ‘‘Hindu Pantheon,” pl. Ixx. figs. 6, 7, 8. See 
also Colonel Sykes, ‘‘ Journal, Royal Asiatic Society,” xvi. 
1861, p. 87. : 

® « Archpological Survey,” vol. i, 1871, p. 119. See also 
his “‘ Ladak,” London, 1854, p. 878. 

* Hesych.,s.v. See also ABELLIO, Smith's Dic., s.v. 
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primitive worship of the sun. As we find the Vedic 
Aryans speaking of him as “the universal deity,” so 
Persians, Scythians,® and Greeks alike recognised the 
most potent mass in the planetary system. But as civi- 
lication progressed, intuitive forms of worship were not 
found to pay a priesthood, and so the simple devotional 
prayer which each man could say for himself, or, if 
untaught, could place in evidence by small votive offer- 
ings “after his kind,” came to be superseded by things 
more mystic, tending to the glorification and profit of 
ministering Brahmans and Greek hierarchs. A curious 
passage in Lucian™ shows how, in his time, the sun had 
been virtually deposed from his leading position, and his * 
throne left vacant :— 

“The temple (of the Tyrian goddess at Hierapolis) 
fronts the rising sun. . . In the fore part of the temple, to 
the left hand of the comers in, stands the throne of the 
solar deity, but his image is not thereon ; for the sun and 
the moon are the only divinities that are not sculptured 
here. On inquiring the reason, I received for answer : 
‘Of the other deities it is permitted to make likenesses, 
because their figures are not known to all men; but 

% « Rig-Veda;"’ Wilson’s translation, vol. iv. p. 12; vol. iii. 
p- 10. “The sun. .” the supreme epirit, or Parabrahma. 
‘« Vishnu is the Sun. How?” &c., “ Rig-Veda,” x. 88, 10. 
Muir's “ Sanskrit Texts,” ii. 204, 

“Tf the doctrines of the Veda, and even those of the Purdnas, 
be closely examined, the Hindu theology will be found consis- 
tent with monotheism ...... Ihave only to remark that 
modern Hindus seem to misunderstand the numerous texts 
which declare the unity of the godhead and the identity of 
Vishnu, Siva, the Sun, &c. (Colebrooke’s Essays, i. 219). 

In a parallel degree we have—Els Zevs, els Aidns, els “HAs 
tort Réparis (Julian, Orat. iv. p. 186). 

% Herodot., i. 212, 216. 


* The authorship of the “De Dea Syria” is not altogether 
uncontested. 
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the sun and moon are visible to every one; accordingly, 
there is no reason for delineating them.’ Behind this 
throne stands the statue of Apollo; but not as he is com- 
monly figured ” (Lucian, translation by W. Tooke, 1820, 
i. p. 456, text, sec. 84). 


Conrents or Px, IT. 
(With the dorivation and authority for cach form.) 


Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4. Chaldwau sun symbols, copied from Raw- 
linson's ‘‘ Ancient Monarchies,” i. pp. 161, 163. 

Nos. 5, 6. Assyrian ditto, with the subjunct moon (R.A.M., 
vol. ii, 249), 2 

No. 7. Sun symbol, in the form of a Maltese cross, from 
Bavian (Layard's “ Nineveh and Babylon,” 1858, p. 211). 

No. 8. Representation of the ascending, midday, and declin- 
ing sun (R.A.M., ii. 288, ‘* Assyrian"). 

Nos. 9—19. Various forms of the sun, from the archaic 
idoals depicted in Dr. Schliemann’s “ Troy.” 

Nos. 20—22. Primitive or normal outlines of the Indian 
sun. 

Nos. 28,24 (Pls, XII.a, XVI.b, XVILc, &c.). Symbolic 
clay figures of the sun, deposited on the shrine of Vishnu, as 
developed in the sculptures at Barahit. 

Nos. 25—88. Indian sun symbols derived from various 
sources, but chiefly from the coins of Ujjain sketched in pl. Ixi. 
vol, vii, ‘‘ Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal,” and in General 
Cunningham's “ Bhilsa Topes.” No. 82 is to be found in vol. iv. 
pl. xxxv. of the ‘Jour. As. Soc. Beng.” 

The uprising and the full meridian orb of the sun in sequent 
conjunction (** Bhilsa Topes,” pl. xxxii. fig. 1). 

Nos. 85, 86. From coins of Ujjain. 

No, 87. Standard of the sun discovered above the chariot 
and four horses of Surya, in the earliest sculptures at Buddha 
Gaya (pl. 1). 

No. 88. Standard of the a from the sculptures of the 
Barahat Tope, pl. xxxii. fig. 4 

Nos. 89, 40. The former fas coins, the latter from the 
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ancient rock-cut cave at Bhaja, in the Western Ghats (Fergus- 
son's “ Indian Architecture,” 1876, p. 112). 

No. 41. One of the Vishnu-padas at Amarivati, now in the 
B.M., copied from Mr. Fergusson’s woodcut (‘* Journal, Royal 
Asiatic Society,” iii. N.S. 159). 

No. 42. A crnde clay model of a horse's head, ‘ offered in 
sacrifice in lieu of the living victim.” This outline is repro- 
duced from one of the symbols on the votive slab at Birahat, 

1 


pl. xiii. 1. 

No, 48, An open palm ofa hand, whose precise signification 
is still obscure. It may possibly have some reference to votive 
‘‘handfals.” The Indian Mushti-“* Manipulus.” 

This form appears frequently at Barahét. In pl. xvi. 
2, 8, it is associated with other sun-like offerings on 
the slab‘ or folded carpet above the Garudas, and the 
ancient Vishnu padas, or “ feet of Vishnu,” under that 
form of the sun. A striking example, however, of its 
archaic use occurs in the Cypriote Series, in pl. xxxiii. 
fig. 24, Cesnola, where it is combined with symbols of the 
eagle, fish, stag, and six balls or planets. The hand 
device is more directly identified with solar emblems in 
No. 2, pl. Ixi. vol. vii. “Journal, Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal,” and perhaps accomplishes its modern career in the 
Punja, or “ fists,’ of Prinsep’s “Table of later-day 
Symbols,” No. 114, p. 68, of his “ Useful Tables.” 


Conrents or Py. III. 
syracuse, orca 817—810 8.0," 


No. 1. Silver. Obv.—Head of Persephone. 
Revs.—(a) Quadriga, with female charioteer; above, 
triquetra. Legend, SYPAKOZIQN. 
(8) Similar type, with the sun in place of the 
triquetra. Legend identical. 
® These Sicilian coins have been classified and described in 
detail in Mr. Head's admirable article in vol. xiv. of our journal. 
I am indebted to the Medal Room authorities of the B.M. for 
all the examples in this plate. 
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Copper. Obv.—Head of Apollo. Legend, LYPA- 
KOZION. 


Rev.—Triquetra, the feet ornamented with winged 
pedila ; in the centre a Gorgon’s head, 


Silver. Obv.—Head of Pallas, with ornamental Corin- 
thian helme! 


Rev.—Pogasus, with triquotra in the field above. Le- 
gend, LYPAKOZION. 


cmos 38.0. 807—289. 


Silver. Obv.—Head of Pallas. 
Rev.—Pegasus, with the sun in tho field above. No 
legend. 


cro, 8.0, 289-278. metas. 


. Gold. Obv.—Head of Persephone. Legend, EYPA- 
; LON. 


KOZIQN 
Rev.—Biga driven by Nike; in tho field above, tho 
moon. Legend, EM! IKETA. 


ONOSSUS, IN ORETE. 


. Silver. Obv.—Female head. 


- Rev.—The sun, surrounded me a double-lined ot ant - 


7. 


swastika, in the form of a labyrint 
pattern, indicative of rotative fear ig “Ca 
the Indian example, Pl. II. Fig. 29, 
motive swastika is placed within the outer 
circle of the sun.) 


Silver. Obv.—Female head. 


Rev.—Similar pattern to No. 6, but the windmill-like 
arms enclose a half-moon. 


LYOIA. 


Silver. Obv.—The Lycian wild boar. 


Rev.—Triquetra, with cocks’ heads. The cock was 


sacred to and was supposed to welcome the 
rising sun (Pausanias, book v. cap. 25). 
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No, 9, Silver. Obr.~~Lion devouring a bull. 
Rev,—Triquetra, Legend, KO PP AAE. 
No. 10. Obv.—Female head, wearing earring and necklaco, 
- hair bound with cord and turned up behind. 


Rev.—Circular figure of the sun, with four curved 
arms, as in the early Trojan example in Pl. II, 
Fig. 9. The central space is filled in with 
the device of an owl. other this concep- 
tion is intended to apply to his seoking his 
own ivy with the rise of the sun, or his reap- 
ance at sunset, is doubtful.) Legond, 
Wa ANPEYP FR ®XET. 


ASPENDUS, IN PAMPHYLIA, 


No. 11, Obv.—Archaic warrior, with spear and shield. 
Rev.—Triquetra, with lion moving to’ the right. Lo- 
gend, 


These coins seem to have furnished the peibaona of 
the Seljiik “Lion and the Sun,” which has descended to 
the Persians as their national symbol. See Marsden’s 
“Num. Orient.,” pl. vi. No. 89, &e.). 


No. 12. Obv.—Two wrestlors engaged in conflict. 
Rev,—Slinger, in shirt of mail uetra, ha es front ; 
below, M1, Legend, TE EAs 


Epwarp Tuomas. 
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ARES AS A SUN-GOD, AND SOLAR SYMBOLS ON THE 
COINS OF MACEDON AND THRACE. 


Txe opinions recently propounded by Mr. Thomas as to 
the origin and meaning of the symbols called the triquetra 
and svastika, are so similar to those already set forth by 
Dr. L. Miiller that it is hard to refuse assent to the 
verdict at which the two authorities have independently 
arrived. There are, indeed, points in the papers both of 
Dr. Miiller and Mr. Thomas with which we are by no 
means bound to agree because we accept their theory in 
its general form. 

But my ‘present purpose is not to criticize, but to pro- 
duce a somewhat independent chain of evidence as to 
solar symbols. The previous writers have by no means 
exhausted the field, although their excursions in it have 
been wide and various. My plan is quite dissimilar to 
theirs. I intend to confine myself strictly to numismatics, 
and even to the numismatics of a particular district. The 
indications of solar worship on coins of Macedon and 
Thrace have, I believe, escaped both M. Miiller and Mr. 
Thomas; it would, therefore, appear that they are not 
obvious, and that I shall be doing good service in setting 
them forth. 

I must begin with a few words as to the character of 

VOL. XX. N.S. H , 
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the original sun-god of the Thracians and Macedonians, * 
who was known to the Greeks as Ares. The later Greeks, 
and even to some extent Homer, thought of Ares asa 
barbarian, a fierce lover of strife and battle, insatiable 
with carnage and a rejoicer in sieges and sacks. They 
regarded him as the representative of the fierce Thracians 
of later times, and even of their Scythian neighbours. 
But there was an earlier time, as Professor Curtius has 
well pointed out, when Thrace and the Thracians had a 
milder and less savage reputation. And Welcker' has 
proved that the national deity of Thrace, Ares, was in the 
origin less a god of war than the god of the sun. He 
was the head of the Thracian Pantheon, and the consort 
of the goddess Bendis or of the other great foreign deity 
of the Hellenic Olympus, the Sidonian Aphrodite. 

It is notable how many of the male deities of the 
semi-Hellenic races of Europe and Asia Minor were of 
the solar class. The Zeus of Cilicia was solar, so was the 
Zeus of Laodicea in Phrygia. So was also the Zeus 
Stratios or Labrandeus, the national deity of Caria, who, 
like the Thracian Ares, is represented as armed and as 
pre-eminently a god of battle. A solar character also 
belongs to the Zeus of Heliopolis in Syria and to the 
Asiatic deity adopted by the Greeks of Rhodes, and to 
the Lycian god whom the Greeks called Apollo. 

We find even in Greece traces of an early worship of 
Ares as god of sun and sky, a rival of Zeus and Apollo. 
Thus at Elis Ares was perhaps an older inhabitant than 
Zeus, who even adopted from him the epithet "Apeios. In 
Boeotia the worship of Apollo was introduced at no early 
period; his place had been previously occupied by Ares, 





1 “Gr, Gitterlehre,” i. pp. 418—424, 
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two of whose sons led to Troy the men of Aspledon 
and Orchomenus, and whose daughter Harmonia became 
the wife of Cadmus. Even at Athens we find a hill 
called the Areiopagus; and whatever explanation of that 
name may be given by late writers, it remains almost 
certain that it is a survival from a time when Ares was 
worshipped as a god of sun and weather on the hill-tops 
of Attica. The wolf was in Greece the symbol alternately 
of the Lycian Apollo and of Ares. 

At Argos Ares, who was called the son of the Argive 
Hera, was superseded in pre-historic times by Apollo, 
who appropriated his emblem, the wolf. In other parts 
of Greece the same change took place, until Ares, the god 
of the country of Orpheus, came to be regarded as entirely 
averse to culture and an enemy to the greater gods of 
the Hellenic Pantheon. 

In Thrace, however, it would appear that Ares re- 
tained both his lofty position and his character of sun- 
god. He was regarded as the father of the rivers Hebrus 
and Strymon and the heroes Sithon aud Olynthus. Tho 
Macedonian’ kings, when they wished for political reasons 
to be considered as Hellenes, called their sun-god Apollo 
or Herakles., The head of Herakles occurs often on the 
money of Archelaus, Perdiccas ITI., and other princes. 
On the coins of other kings we frequently find a young 
male head bound with a taenia, which may, perhaps, be 
that of Apollo, although in cases when, as on the coins of 
Amyntas II. and the city of Scione (Pl. IV. No. 10), a 
young male head appears on one face of the coin anda 


s Macedon ‘was as much the home of Ares as Thrace, as may 
be judged from the epitaph of Demosthenes :— 


Eirrep Le puny yrodun, Anpdoeves, axes, 
dv “EAAjvev pga" Apys Maxedciv. 


94959 
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helmet on the other, we are tempted to prefer the attri- 
bution to Ares. The money of Philippi, a city founded 
by Philip II. in the neighbourhood of the Thracian 
gold-mines, bears on one side the head of Herakles, on the 
other the Delphic tripod, thus combining the attributes 
of the two Greek sun-gods. But in the head on the plenti- 
fal gold staters of Philip IT., which have a chariot on the 
reverse, I certainly incline to see a representation of Ares. 
This head has sometimes been taken for that of Apollo, 
sometimes for that of Herakles, and in fact it is in type 
midway between the two. But its true character will 
appear on confronting it with the Ares of the coins of the 
Mamertini, the children of Mamers or Ares. . The in- 
scription on their coins is APEOX, and the head of the 
deity (Pl. IV. No. 3) so nearly resembles in all details 
the head on the coins of Philip (Pl. IV. Nos. 1, 2) as to 
leave small doubt of the Mamertine coins being copied 
from the Macedonian. It should be observed that while the 
gold money of Alexander circulated largely in Asia, that 
of Philip was current in all parts of the West during the 
third century B.c. We may imagine that it was sufli- 
ciently familiar to the plundering Mamertine. 

The Mamertine head bears a laurel wreath, and shows 
other signs of assimilation to Apollo. But the legend proves 
beyond a doubt that it was intended for Ares, and it appears 
to me that this evidence is sufficient to show the head on 
Philip’s coin to belong also to Ares. In addition we may 
remark that the thick neck and short clustering hair of 
the deity on both classes of coins set it quite apart from 
heads of Apollo, such as that on the coins of the Mace- 
donian Chalcis. Another slight corroboration of this 
view in the specimen of the Mamertine coinage selected 
for my plate is to be found in the small Macedonian hel- 
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met inserted as a symbol behind the head of Ares. This 
may serve to give a clue to the real character of the deity 
with whom it is associated. A head of different character, 
which may not improbably be meant for that of Ares, 
occurs on the silver coins of Chalcedon, on the obverse of 
a piece which has on the reverse a radiate wheel, which 
is clearly, as we shall presently see, a solar type. This 
head is bare and bearded (Pl. IV. No. 18), as is the head 
of Ares on early vases. Chalcedon, it is truc, is not a 
Thracian city, being situate on the other side of the 
straits, in Bithynia. But it was yet subject to Thracian 
influence, being, indeed, a mere dependency of the 

’ Thracian Byzantium, from the coinage of which city 
almost all the Chalcedonian types are borrowed. 

It is easy to understand why Alexander did not con- 
tinue the types of his father’s gold coins. Deeply steeped 
as he was in the Iliad, he could never have endured to 
let Ares, the patron of Troy, appear as his guardian deity. 
In the place of the destroying avenger was substituted 
the truly Greek Pallas, the type of ordered war and 
scientific generalship. 

Let us now turn to the coins of Macedon, to see what 
symbols of Ares and of the sun occur on them, and 
whether these are the same or different. 

No one can have glanced even rapidly at the Mace- 
donian coins without remarking the frequent recurrence 
of a peculiar helmet and a peculiar shield, both of which 
are epecially characterized as Macedonian. If we look at 
the matter in the light of probability, we shall see that 
these emblems are very well fitted to a war-god like Ares, 

* who is seldom anywhere represented as unarmed. In one 
of the Homeric hymns (No. 7) Ares is specially spoken of 
as xpuoeompAng, or golden-helmeted, and as ¢épuoms, or 
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shield-bearing. Possibly to the sun-god a helmet may 
not seem very appropriate, although to a primitive race 
the rising or setting sun might well seem— 


“ A golden helmet that shines far off like flame.” * 


But the round shield is still more evidently an appro- 
priate emblem of the sun, as Scott * may witness— 


“ With disk like battle-targot red, 
He rushes to his burning bed.” 


Tt is thus not wonderful that in many countries the sun- 
god has been thought of as armed. The bow was more 
especially appropriated to him in Greece; but the Carian 
battle-axe and the Thracian shield are equally suitable. 
However, it is time to turn from mere probabilities to 
facts, and trace the actual history of the Macedonian 
shield and helmet. ‘The shield occurs first on some small 
pieces of electrum, with incuse reverse (Plate IV. No. 5) ; 
next as a symbol on the coins of Philip and Alexander, 
but in this case on so small a scale that its details are 
not to be made out. It occurs as a type on the coins 
issued by Eupolemus, General of Cassander, and after 
that becomes common. The border of the shield consists 
of a series of crescents, each of which encloses a star or 
a pellet. The crescent and stur on ancient coins stand, as 
Mr. Thomas rightly remarks, for sun and moon. In the 
midst are a series of symbols or devices. In some cases 
these belong to the king who struck the coin; thus we 
find on pieces issued by Antigonus II., Demetrius IT., and 
Pyrrhus the monograms of those kings; and on pieces 


issued by Antiochus I. of Syria his arms, the elephant. ” 


* Macaulay, “ Battle of the Lake Regillus.” 
*« Rokeby," canto vi. 
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In some cases the symbol may refer to the arms of the 
mint-city, for we find in this position, on coins bearing 
the name of no king, the club, the caduceus, the torch, 
and other well-known Macedonian mint-marks, But there 
are other symbols which cannot be so explained. The 
eight-rayed star marks the coinage of Demetrius II. His 
successors substitute in the midst of the shield a wheel- 
like device. The form §§ (Pl. IV. No. 6) occurs on the 
money of Philip V. and Perseus, as well as on tetra- 
drachms of Macedonia Prima and Amphaxitis, and SK 
(PL IV. Nos. 7, 8) on the late coins of the Bottiacans of 
Emathia as well as ¢% (Pl. IV. No. 9). 

These three devices and the star cannot in these cases 
signify a mint. In the collection of the British Museum, 
which is extensive, the star is the only device appearing 
on the shield of the coins of Demetrius, except when his 
monogram takes its place. So far as I am aware, none of 
the shield-coins of Philip and Perseus have any other 
symbol besides the wheel-pattern in some form and the 
head of Perseus, which is introduced in allusion to the 
king’s name, and no symbol except this pattern appears 
on any of the shield-coins issued by the Bottiaeans of 
Emathia. It is clear, then, that both star and wheel 
pattern belong to the shield, not to the mint which issued 
thecoins. And considering that the whole Macedonian 
shield is of astronomical pattern, and belongs specially to 
a deity who is worshipped as the sun, it seems very 
reasonable to suppose that in all these devices the inten- 
tion is to give a representation of the sun. 

Let us next briefly investigate the history of the hel- 
met of Ares on coins of Macedon and Thrace. This is 
a rarer symbol than the shield, but yet not uncommon. 
It occurs not unfrequently on the coins of the early 
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Macedonian kings. It ocours also at the city of Byzan- 
tium, situated close to that Salmydessus which was, 
according to Sophocles,® the special seat of Ares. And in 
three instances in particular it seems to recur with dis- 
tinct solar reference : on the coins of Macedon, which bear 
on the reverse a shield (Pl. IV. No. 12); on the coins of 
Mesembria, which have on the reverse a radiate wheel, of 
which I shall have presently to speak (Pl. IV. No. 19); 
and on the coins of Orthagoria (Pl. IV. No. 11). It is 
in the last case that the solar reference is clearest. The 
helmet at Orthagoria is surmounted by a star raised on a 
cone, which is a recognised image or symbol of the sun, 
and recurs with that meaning on the money of Uranopolis 
(Pl. IV. No, 15). Tt appears to me that these facts bear 
out sufficiently the theory to which we were first led by 
the antecedent probabilities of the case. 

If still further evidence be required it is forthcoming. 
On turning to the imperial coins of Macedon, we find 
(Pl. IV. No. 4) a figure clad as a warrior wearing a 
helmet and holding a wreath and sword. In the field, . 
detached as a symbol, is a shield. This figure has 
usually been described as a Roman emperor ;° but em- 
perors do not appear helmeted on Greek coins, nor does 
the round shield seem a likely emblem for a Roman 
general. I prefer to see in this figure a full-length re- 
presentation of the national deity Ares in his ordinary 
dress and holding the wreath with which he is to reward 
a victorious hero. In Roman times Ares identified with 
Mars would naturally win back the honour he had lost in 
the days when Pallas was predominant in Greece. 

But helmet and shield are not the only symbols of the 


5 « Antigone,” 970. 
* “Cat. Coins, Macedon," p. 27, Mionnet, s. v. 
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Thracian sun-god. The rose is another. In old times 
the mountain ranges of Haemus and Pangaeum, which 
Callimachus mentions as specially belonging to Ares, were 
already celebrated for their roses, which are now largely 
grown in the same region for purposes of trade. The 
rose is frequently represented on the coins of the Pan- 
gaean district, and specially distinguishes the monoy of 
Traelium in Macedon (Pl. IV. No. 14). But there is no 
more obvious symbol of the sun than the round red rose. 
And that the ancients thought thus is sufficiently proved 
by the instance of Rhodes, in which island the rose is the 
regular emblem of Helios. On later coins of Rhodes the 
flower is arranged into the pattern of a wheel (Pl. IV. 
No. 20), still with reference to the revolving red disc of 
the sun. Sometimes at Rhodes the rose is even radiate. 
It has been pointed out, both by Dr. Miller and Mr. 
Thomas, that the wheel is frequently a solar symbol. It 
is so both as im itself an image of the revolving sun, 
and as a sign or epitome of the chariot in which Helios 
was supposed to travel through the sky. I will not 
insist upon this rendering in the case of the Macedonian 
coins, because when the wheel occurs upon them it seems 
clearly to be the wheel of the chariot which is so usual 
on early Macedonian coins, such as those of the Bisaltae, 
and which does not appear to be a solar chariot, but to 
be a clumsy and matter-of-fact conveyance specially be- 
longing to the country. It is indeed often drawn by 
oxen instead of horses. But the wheel when it takes 
certain forms does seem more closely connected with 
the sun. Of the wheel which is made up of crescents I 
have already spoken. Another form usual on Macedonian 
coins is £3. This form may very well be solar. It 
appears on coins of Acanthus (Pl. IV. No. 13) as an 
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alternative for the svastika. It is also held in the hand of 
a running winged figure who may be a form of the god of 
the sun, and who appears on a coin brought to Mr. 
Borrell at Salonica.? 

There are many other figures and symbols on Mace- 
donian coins which may well be solar. Among these I 
may mention the lion, especially when he is attacking 
the bull, as on the coins of Acanthus; the winged horse, 
who may be different from the Corinthian Pegasus; and 
the wolf, who appears not seldom on the money of the 
Macedonian kings. All these I pass by, partly in order 
to keep my paper within reasonable limits, and partly 
because there is not much to say with regard to these 
animals which has not been said before. I also pass by 
the specially Apolline types, such as the lyre of Ohalci- 
dice, and the torch which makes its appearance as a 
symbol of Apollo on the money of Amphipolis. 

There is, however, one set of Macedonian coins which 
claims a special attention, even though it belorig to a late 
and allegorizing age. 

One of the most remarkable sets of coins in the whole 
Greek series is that issued by Uranopolis. This city was 
founded by a man notably eccentric, Alexarchus, brother 
of Cassander, King of Macedon, and the coinage itself 
seems to bear the same stamp of eccentricity.6 On it we 
find varied representations of all the heavenly bodies. 
The sun appears under several forms (1) as a disc or 
globe surrounded by rays (Pl. IV. No. 15); (2) asastar 





7“ Oat. Greek Coins, Macedon,” p. 186. ore also Canon 
Greenwell's remarks, supra, p. 4, PI No. 

* See “ Cat. Gr. Coins, Macedon,” pp. les 1838, Also, 
Das Kénigl. Minzkabinet,” p. 111, “« Zeitschr, fiir ‘amism, _ 
vol. v. pl, i. 2. 
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of eight rays (Pl. IV. Nos. 16, 17) ; (3) as a star placed on 
the top of a cone (Pl. IV. No. 15). The rayed disc is 
the equivalent alike of the shield and of the rayed wheel, 
both of which we find at an earlier period. And with 
the cone supporting the star we may compare the 
omphalos, on which Apollo frequontly sits. Kuhn attri- 
butes to this omphalos a solar referonce, and there is no 
doubt that the conical stone at Moliopolis symbolized tho 
sun, ‘he moon on the coins of Uranopolis is uniformly 
represented by a crescent (D1. IV. No. 17). The five 
planets also appear undor the guise of cight-rayed stars.° 
In addition there is a globe, on which Urania sits, and 
which may stand for the world itself. 

The goddess worshipped most at Uranopolis was 
Aphrodite Urania, to whom the town gave a peculiar 
character. But it is likely that the armed Sidonian 
deity Astarte, who was her original, had long had a 
footing in Macedon as consort of the Thracian Ares. 

Turning to the coins of Thrace, we find in many cities 
traces of solar worship of which we may rapidly dispose. 
Perhaps the most interesting city under this aspect is 
Mesembria, a city whose name has been considered of 
doubtful derivation. But Mesembria as it stands is simply 
the Greek word for noon or mid-day (meonwfpia), and 
there can be little doubt that the Greek inhabitants 
would suppose their city to be the place of noon. Among 
the coins of Mesembria the following ocour :— ' 


Obv.—Crested helmot scen in front. 


Rev.—ME® A between the four spokes of a wheel, sur- 
rounded by converging lines or rays. 


R, Wt. 19-4 gre. Pl. IV. No. 19. 


~* Ona coin at Borlin, ‘*K, Mimzkabinet,” p. 111. = 
Nos. 2 and 4, ‘Cat. Gr, Coins, Thrace.” 
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Obv.—Similar. 
Rev.—MEZ+f. Similar. 
R, Wt. 4°8 grs. 


Copper coins occur with the same types. 


After what is above said, it will, I imagine, be easily 
conceded that the helmet on the obverse of these pieces 
is the type of the Thracian Ares, and the wheel on the 
reverse with its border of rays is meant for the sun 
shining at noon. The svastika emblem occurs very 
opportunely to confirm the theory. Strabo says that 
Mesembria was a colony of the Megarians. So it is 
interesting to find as reverse types at their mother-city 
the figures and &f on two coins weighing respectively 
50-4 and 28 grains, which have on the obverse the head 
of Apollo. I have little doubt that these also are solar 
emblems; that the Apollo of Megara was solar, and that 
the Megarian colonists at Mesembria identified him with 
the Ares whom they found in Thrace in possession of the _ 
country. 

Turning the pages of the catalogue of Thracian coins, 
one finds at various other cities traces of sun- and moon- 
worship. The crescent and star (sun and moon) are 
usual types at Byzantium, as is the Macedonian helmet 
on imperial coins, Crescents with stars, sometimes three 
or four, occur also on imperial coins of Marcianopolis, 
Pautalia, and Philippopolis. Whether in this case the 
stars are really stars, or merely signify aspects or periods 
of the sun, seems doubtful. Finally, at Samothrace,” a 
globe or shield adorned with a star occurs on late coins 
behind the head of Pallas. 


» «Cat, Thrace,” p. 215, 
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As sun-worship was the most widely diffused cult 
among the Aryan nations, it is not wonderful that one 
cannot look for indications of it in Greek coins without 
finding them in every direction. Iam greatly tempted 
to go on to the coins of Lycia, Rhodes, and Caria, but 
for the present stop resolutely short on the frontiers of 
Macedon. 

Percy Garpnezr. 


V:; 


ON SILVER COINS OF EANRED AND ETHELRED IL, 
OF NORTHUMBRIA. 


AurnoucH Hawkins (2nd edit. pp. 71, 74, and 75) 
doubts the existence of a silver coinage in Northumbria 
during the reigns of Kanred and Ethelred II., and con- 
siders the pieces struck in silver, resembling the stycas, 
“as caprices of some one engaged in the mint,” and that 
it was “ highly improbable that they should have formed 
part of the general currency of the country,” I have long 
ventured to hold a different opinion. It has always 
appeared to me incredible that an ancient and a powerful 
kingdom like Northumbria should have only a copper 
coinage, and that limited to stycas or half-farthings, whilst 
each of the other kingdoms of the Heptarchy possessed 
a silver coinage of its own. The non-discovery of stycas 
outside Northumbria almost conclusively proves that they 
were current in that kingdom only, and indirectly sup- 
ports the contention that the Nortlumbrians had a silver 
currency at this period, unless we are to conclude that 
there was no commercial intercourse between them and 
the other parts of England. The mere fact of a few only 
of these “ anomalous pieces in silver” being known, does 
not of necessity prove thut they were not issued as pennies 
or sceattes. 


| 
| 
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In my collection of 66 stycas of Eanred, and 113 of 
Ethelred IL., I have 21 of these “anomalous pieces” (15 
of Eanred and 6 of Ethelred), which, from their weight 
and metal, I have no hesitation in designating sceatte or 
pennies. I append a list of them, with their respective 
weights, which appear to be equal to those of the heaviest 
and in excess of the great majority of the pennies of the 
period. It will be observed that the 21 coins have been 
struck by twelve different moneyers, a somewhat large 
number to have indulged in the “caprice” of striking 
stycas in silver, unless they were intended to pass current 
at their real value. . 


Eanrep. a.p. 808—840. 
1. Obv.—+EAVIRED B. Small cross. 
Rev.—+BRODR. Small cross. 
Wt. 223 grs, 
2, Obv—EANRED REX (retrograde). A pellet. 
Rev —DYNVVLF. A pellet. 
Wt. 21 grs. 
3. Obv—+EANRED REX. Small cross. 
Rev.—+DAEGBERLDT. Small cross. 
Wt. 19} grs. 
4, Obv.—BANRED REX. Small cross. 
Rev.—+DAEGBERDT. Small cross. « 
‘Wt. 21} gre. 
5. Obv.—+tEANRED REX. Small cross. 


Rev.—+EADVINI. Small cross. 
‘Wt. 20§ grs. 
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6. Obv.—+EANRED REX. Small cross. 


Rev,—+EHAD+VINI. Small cross. 
Wt. 203 gra. 


7. Olv—+tEANA+EDAE. Pellet within a circle of dots. 
Rev,—+FEADVINI. Pellet within a circle of dots. 
‘Wt, 22 gre. 


8. Obv.—+EANRED REX, Small cross. 
Rev—+HERRED. Small cross. 
Wt. 20§ gra. 

9. Obv.—+BANRED REX. Small cross. 


‘Wt. 183 gra. 


10. Obv.—+HANRED REX. Small cross. 


Rev.—+MOYNE. Small cross. 
We. 228 grs. 


11, Obv.—+HANRED REX. Small cross. 


Rev.—+MONN‘E* Pollet within a circle, 
‘We. 21f gra. 


12, Obv.—+EANRED REX. Pellet within a circle. 


Rev.—+VILHEAH. Pellet within a circle. 
‘Wt. 20} gra. 


13, Obv.—-+-EANRED REX. Pellet within a circlo. 
Rev.—+VILHEAH. Pellet within a circle. 
We. 19§ gre. 
14. Obv.—-+EANRED REX. Pellet within a circle. 


Rev.—+VILHEAH. Pellet within a circle. 
We. 193 gra. 
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15. Olv—EANRED REX. Pellet within a circle. 


Rev.—+VILHEAH. Pollet within a circle. 
Wt. 19 gre. 


Eruenrep II. a.v. 840—848. 


16. Oby.—+EDILRED REX. Oross with pollot in cach angle. 
Rev.—+EANRED. Pollot within a circlo, 
‘Wt. 28§ gre. 
17, Obv.—+EDILRED RE. Small cross. 
Rev.—+EAARED. Small cross. 
Wt. 24} grs. 
18. Obv.—EDIL* REDE R. Cross of five pellets. 
Rev.—+EARDAALF. A pollet. 
Wt. 24 gre. 
19. Obv.—+EDELRED RE. Oross of five pellets. 
Rev.—+FORDRED. ross of five pellets. 
We. 193 gre. 
20. Obv.—+EDILRED REX. Cross with pellet in each angle. 
Rev.—+LEOFDEGN. Small cross. 
Wt. 23§ gre. 
21, Obv.—+EDILREDO. X. Small cross. 
Rev.—+MO MWNE* Small cross. 
Wt. 23 gra. 


Nos. 1, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 appear 


to be of pure silver, and the others of base silver. 
A. B. Ornrexe. 
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VI. 
COINS OF THE STAFFORD MINT. 


Ruprne’s notice of the Stafford Mint is very brief; he 
says, “ When Althelstan regulated the coinage in the 
year 928, this town was of sufficient importance to be 
favoured with a mint. It does not, however, appear in 
the list which was given of the places where mints were 
established; but coins of that monarch are still extant, 
having on the reverse STEF or STF. A penny of 
JWthelred II. reads STZETH, which was probably in- 
tended for this place. COnut has also a coin with STZE on 
the reverse. In Doomsday Book this mint is not noticed, 
nor has it yet been found upon any coin after the Norman 
Conquest.” 

Since Ruding’s time we have added to the list of 
Stafford coins a few more, ranging from ARthelstan to 
King Stephen; but as everybody is aware the number 
is very small. I have recently acquired one of Edward 
the Confessor, struck by a moneyer whose name, new 
in respect to any money issued from that mint, has 
this additional claim to notice, that excepting another, in 
the Museum, it is the only representative of his Stafford 
Mint at present known. It is of type VIII. in Mr. 
Head’s list, like (Pl. XVII.) 222 in Hawkins’, and reads 
+LVLLINE ON @TAFFO. 
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The possibility of its having been coined, not at Stafford 
but at Stamford (one of the two letters F being a blunder 
for N), was taken into consideration when I submitted the 
coin to the scrutiny of Mr. Sharp, F.S.A., whose vigi- 
lance and zeal in behalf of the Stamford Mint are well 
known. Mr. Sharp agrees with me in believing this coin 
to be Stafford-minted ; indeed, there is nothing about it 
to suggest another idea, no blundering in type or legend. 
Nor is the monoyer’s name altogether new; though for 
the like of it we have to look onwards to the mintage of 
the neighbouring town, Tamworth. And here, before 
proceeding further to say what I have to say about any 
coins of Stafford, I desire to note the assistance which 
occasionally may be obtained for numismatic inquiry from 
the mintage of neighbouring towns, through likeness of, 
or identity in, the moneyers’ names. This subject is not 
novel, but I revert to it for that reason. 

In the very interesting account of the “City Find” in 
1872, given to us by Mr. Willett (“N. ©.,” vol. xvi., 
p: 827), he has analyzed, in Table V., the evidence 
afforded by that hoard, with the view of testing a 
“theory” on this subject put forward by me nearly 
twenty years ago (“ N. C.” 1862, p. 237). Mr. Willett’s 
opinion was unfavourable to my theory, and he asked for 
evidence. About a speculative question of this character 
no one would pretend to be positive, for this simple 
reason, if for no other, that he cannot imagine we pos- 
sess in those which have come down to us specimens of all 
the coins produced at the time. I therefore lay no great 
stress.on that conjecture of mine, though I felt then, as 
I feel now, that it appears to smooth away some diffi- 
culties, which present themselves if we regard all the 
names of moneyers at all the mints as representing each 
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a separate person. This, I prespme, is the common view. 
Is it itself unassailable ? 

That the word “ON” in the reverse legend of an 
Anglo-Saxon penny probably means “in,” and not “ of,” 
is what I then advanced; and, that the word has that 
meaning often in records contemporary with the coins is 
undisputed. The contention is, may we suppose it carries 
that meaning on a coin? I confess I have no docu- 
mentary evidence to prove it. Such evidence is little 
likely ever to be produced ; but with certain facts before 
us, we are at liberty to draw our conclusions; more- 
over, a passage in Ruding’s account of the moneyers 
(vol. i, p. 49), which escaped my attention formerly, as 
it probably escaped Mr. Willett’s attention when he com- 
mented on my paper, will be found, I think, to add sub- 
stance to the conclusion thus challenged. Quoting from 
the manuscript of one who is cited as ‘a very accurate 
numismatic antiquary,” we find this: “There are many 
reasons to believe that the Saxon kings were always 
attended by monetarii, who frequently coined money for 
the present exigencies in towns where the king rested, 
which will account for our finding money minted in 
* obscure places, and that perhaps only once.” Ruding’s 
own observation on this was, “I know not of what kind 
the many reasons might be which he has alluded to above, 
but it will not be easy to assign one more satisfactory 
than that which he has given for the appearance of towns 
of such little importance under the character of mints.” 
Now, regarding such cases as these, if the “ monetarius ” 
accompanied the king from place to place, then “in” 
and not “of” must obviously be the meaning of the 
word “ON,” the only suitable meaning for the word to 
bear. But I say more than this; our allowing “ON” in 
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the legend to have that meaning, does dispose of diffi- 
culties in the case of the moneyers—which difficulties, 
left as they are, seem harder to got over than my con- 
jecture. Assume each name to represent a person in 
each town named on its coinage, and what a multitude 
you have! Why, the monoyers of the Confessor amount 
to hundreds, even after running together different forms 
of the same name. Out of the 1,721 coins which were 
examined of the Chancton find, by taking each namo to 
represent an individual moneyer in each mint, there were 
more than 260 moneyers represented in the coins of that 
find. Now, any question as to their number or apparent 
number is affected by our considering what the exact 
position of this class was in the Anglo-Saxon kingdom. 
Itseems to have been repeatedly made matter for debate 
in after times; the most reasonable idea propounded lying 
midway between tho conflicting statements. If the 
moneyers were not noble—men of great consequence, 
neither were they of humble degree—mere artisans. The 
fines payable by an offender on conviction of wrong- 
doing, forbid us to think the last; and Brompton’s trans- 
lation of the laws of Althelred is quoted in Ruding to 
satisfy us that the monetarti were employers of other 
men’s labour, in days when the employment of other 
men’s labour was not common, as it became. I imagine 
these considerations cannot fail to affect our views, if the 
moneyers, being already exceedingly numerous, are made 
more numerous still by our common mode of reckoning. 
Tet us, however, falling in with the ordinary opinion, 
and taking Mr. Willett’s exhaustive account of the “ City 
Find,” select a name which may or may not have been a 
common name among them. Consult Table V. (p. 385). 
In fifteen mints a Godwine’s name appears; and proofs 
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of the handiwork of eight of these fifteen Godwines 
appear simultaneously in type I. Not so in others. 
Others give us only one apiece. 

Now if there really were fifteen Godwines, moneyers, 
one in each town, what were they all about, contributing 
to some types none, to others next to none? How is it 
they combine by a common impulse to contribute so much 
to type I.? And, further, is it a mere coincidence that 
six out of eight Godwines contributing to type I. were 
resident in towns on the eastern side of England? In 
fairness I have examined other names beside that of 
Godwine, and similar questions rise up in my own mind 
as I do so; so that in default of better explanation, I am 
still disposed to hold on to that which commended itself 
to me as probable a good many years ago—to think still 
that there were not fifteen Godwines, but perhaps only 
one, With his headquarters in London, striking money for 
the king; in London, five types; im Stamford and 
Thetford, four; in Huntingdon and Winchester, three; 
in Chichester, Maldon, and Norwich, two; and in seven 
others, only one. 

Without presuming to assert that all cases are covered 
by such a conjecture, I now proceed to make use of it in 
dealing with this coin of Stafford, the moneyer of which 
was CVLLINE : a name altogether new to us as regards 
Stafford, but not new to us in connection with the neigh- 
bouring mint at Tamworth. The two towns stand apart, 
I believe, at a distance of twenty or twenty-five miles. 
Well, the Tamworth find of 1877 («N.C.,” vol. xvii. 
p- 340) presented us with six, if not seven, welcome 
coins of William Rufus’s reign, from the mint of Stafford, 
and with thirty-three from that of Tamworth itself; of 
which twelve bear the name of a moneyer, LOLIN, or 
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LOLINE, or DVLINT. The name of that moneyer also 
occurred among the pennies of the Williams found at 
Beaworth, thus: COLIC ON TAMYRD.! And my in- 
ference is consequently this, that in Stafford (ON STAFFO), 
as evidenced by the coin before us, as in Tamworth 
(ON TAMPRD), as proved by those described above, a man 
(it may be a family, members of the same craft) bearing 
the name Culline was to be found coining for the Crown, 
from the middle till towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the office he held being his in one town as well as 
in the other. 

With the proofs we possess, scanty as they are, of the 
working of a mint at Stafford during a number of reigns 
from 925 to 1154, ought not certain coins, which have 
become connected with the more prolific Stamford Mint, 
to be looked at again, and dealt with by some such rule as 
this ?—that whenever ST7 is read, associated with others 
of the same moneyer, reading ST7IN,* &c., then to allow 
the case for Stamford to be judged clear ; but if otherwise, 
to leave the case open until more evidence be forthcoming. 

I add to this paper a list of some of the Stafford coins, 
the claim of which to be so called appearing unquestion- 
able—a list of necessity incomplete, but one which per- 
haps may stir up some other member of the Society, more 
favourably situated than I am, to try to secure for it 
greater completeness. 

Assneton Pownatu. 


? The Tamworth find also had among four coins of the Bristol 
Mint one reading LOLININE ON BRIG. 

? Like BOIA MO STZF, which Bore bed has also STANF and 
ST7NFOR. 
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Lisr or Corns mintep at SrarForp. 


Capt. Murchison’s 
sale, p. 28, May, 
1866, lots 254, 257. 


TELFRIC ON STE 


GODJINE ON STEFFOR | Mr. Bergne’s sale, 
1878, lot 291. 


OODPINE ON STIEF 


PVLENOD ON STEFF 
Of Hawkins type 244. 


signed to Stepney! 
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List—continued. 


LODRID ON SITFEE 
TLODRID ON ST....D 
Of type 246, Hawkins. 


Num. Chron. yol. 
xvii. p. $45, found 
at Tamworth, and 
now in Canon 
Pownall’s cabinet. 
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Inisu Corss mixrep at Brrstor.—The interesting article hy 
Dr. Smith, at p. 157 of the last volume of the Chroniclo, 
reminds me that I have some additional extracts from the 
Public Records (London), which it may be useful to print hero 
as supplementary to Dr. Smith's paper, although they have 
already appeared in the Jownal of the British Archaoloyical 
Association for December, 1875, in my account of the Lristol 
Mint. 

In the “‘ Domestic State Papers,” Edward VI., vol. i., 1547, 
No. 81, is the indenture of all the gold and silver bullion coined 
between the 1st May, in the 88th year of Henry VIII. (1546), 
and the 81st March, in the 1st year of Edward VI. (1547), by 
“Sir Will™ Sharyngton knyght, one of the gentillmon of the 
k* ma* most honorable p'vey chamber, and undertreas* of his 
highnes Mynte win the Castell of Brystowe.” 

In the same volume of State Papers, No. 82, is the account 
of the money coined at the Bristol Mint by Sir Wm. Sharington 
during the above-named period. ‘The last item in this account 
is the Lrish money made by him, viz. ‘ Harpe Grots of iij oz, 
ffyne and ix of Allaye—iij™. vj°. lvij. Ib. iv’. [£8,657 4s.] 

As Henry VIII. died on the 28th January, 1546-7, tho coins 
of this period (1st May, 1546 to 81st March, 1547), only two 
months of it being in Edward’s reign, would no doubt all be 
from Henry’s dies. The ‘harp groats” in the extract would, 
therefore, correspond with the “sixpences” of Dr. Smith's 
“ninth” and “tenth” coinages, and agree very well with the 
analysis given by him on p. 176, vol. xix., that is, one-fourth 
part fine. They are probably called ‘‘ groats " by Sharington 
because, although current in Ireland for sixpence, they were 
certainly not equivalent to more than an English groat, being 
no heavier, and containing even less fine silver. 

The other notice of Irish coins which were minted at Bristol 
refers to some of Edward VI., which are also called “ harp 
gronts.” In “Domestic State Papers,” Edward VI., vol. iv., 
1548, No, 8, is another indenture of all bullion of gold and 
silver coined and made into moneys within the office of Sir 
William Sharington, in the Mint at Bristol. This document is 
imperfect, and the date is gone, but it seems to refer to the 
comage of the year 1548. It states that in August and Sep- 
tember no English money was minted at Bristol “ by reason of 
coyning of Irish mony theis ij moneths.” These Irish coing 
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were—“ Harpe grots of iij oz. fyne & ix of Allay.” In August— 
eh f. li, w."—2,000 pounds weight. In September—* m vj* 
lvij. li. w."—1,657 pounds weight. Total, 8,657 pounds 
weight. 

Henry W. Henrney. 





Unruntisnep AnnuLet Groat or Hznry V. on VI.—I have 
in my collection a variety of the London Annulet Groat, which, 
I believe, has not yot been described in the Chroniclo, and is 
not given in Kenyon's edition of Hawkins. The type is Mr. 
Neck's ‘‘ Great Annulet Coinage, Type I.” assigned by him 
to Henry V. (vide Num. Chron., N.S. vol. xi. p. 126); or 
“Henry VI., Class I., Annulet Coinage,” of Mr. Kenyon’s 
edition of Hawkins, p. 227. It is well known that the London 
annulet groats have the annulets on the reverse only, and none 
on the obverse at the sides of the king’s neck, while the Calais 
groats of the same type always have the annulets on the obverse. 
Now the peculiarity of the unpublished groat which I possess 
is that it clearly has tho annulets at the sides of the neck on the 
obverse, although it is a London coin. Its full description is as 
follows :— 


Olv.—h@&RRIC’ x DI x GRA’ x RAX x ANGLIA 
FRANG’. Mm. a cross pierced; trossure on breast 
not fleured; egg-shapod swelling on neck; annulet 
each side of the neck. 


Rew.—POSVI ¢ DAVM ¥% ADIVIORG’ x MAVM. Mm. 
cross pierced; an annulet after POSVI. Inner 
legend, (IVITAS ¥ LONDON X. An annulet be- 
tween the pellets in two quarters. 


I shall be glad to hear from any other collector who may 
have a similar ygroat. My own specimen is from the great 
Stamford find. There can be but little doubt that a Calais 
obverse was accidentally joined to a London reverse. 

= Hunry W. Hexrney. 


Notice or Comxs rounp at BaconsrHorre.—In June, 1878, 
whilst some men were ploughing in a field in the parish of 
Baconsthorpe, belonging to J. T. Mott, Esq., of Barningham, 
Norfolk, the plough struck against an carthenware jar or 
“olla” of a greyish hue, the upper part of which is much 
shattered from the force of the blow. It proved to contain a 
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considerable hoard of Roman coins, chiefly billon of the class 
called denarii, which were appropriated by the finders, and a 
large number dispersed before Mr. Mott was acquainted of the 
fact. It is estimated that there were about 9,000 pieces in 
the hoard, but from the dispersion of a large number of the 
coins it is impossible to give a minute account of the whole. 
Those secured exhibit no new types, although there are many 
specimens of some rarity, such as the coins of Mariniana, Marius, 
Quietus, Laclianus, &¢., the coins of Gordian II., Philip L, 
Valerian, Gallienus, Postumus, and Victorinus are by far tho 
most numerous. Very many specimens, especially those of the 
earlier emperors, belonging to a period when the coinage was 
not so debased as in later times, are in such a good state of 
preservation that when the verdigris was removed from the sur- 
face they appeared as fresh as if they were only just issued from 
the mint. The following is a list of the emperors whose coins 
are represented in this collection; but as to the number of 
coins of each emperor it is impossible to give definite informa- 
tion, as they have been dispersed among so many hands. Coins 
of the following were present in the hoard :— 


Gordianus III. Pius Gallienus 
Philip IL. Salonina 
Otacilia Severa Saloninus 
Philip (the son) Quietus 
Trajanus Decius Postumus 
Etruscilla Laclianus 
Herennia Vietorinus 
Herennius Etruseus Marius 
Trebonianus Gallus Claudius Gothicus 
Volusianus Quintillus 
imilianus Aurelian 
Valerianus Tetrious. 
Mariniana 


The date which we would assign to the burial of this hoard 
is about a.p. 271-272, and the period over which the whole 
hoard extends does not embrace more than thirty-four years, 
that is from a.p. 288 to a.p, 271. The earliest coin of the 
hoard is a denarius of Gordian IIL, having for the reverse type 
the inscription P,M.TR.P. II. COS. P.P, and a figure of Pax. 
This coin was issued in a.p. 289, the second year of the reign 
of Gordian III. The coins to which the latest date can be 
assigned are two billon denarii of Aurelian. These had for 
their reverse types PROVIDENT. AVG., with figure of Pro- 
videntia, and SECVRIT. AVG. with figure of Securitas. So 
fav ag it has been possible to ascertain, there wore no other 
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coins of this or of any other later emperor in this hoard. From 
the character of the coinage of Aurelian, and of the reforms which 
he effected in the monetary system of Rome, it seems probable 
that these two coins were issued quite at the commencement of 
his reign, not later than a.p. 271 or 272. The later denarii of 
the reign of Aurelian are distinguishable not only by having in, 
all cases the marks of value in cithor Roman or Greek letters, 
but also by a difference in style, bei.g executed with much care 
and skill. 

By what chance this jar of coins was buried at Baconsthorpe 
it is impossible to ascertain; we know so little of the ovents 
passing in Britain during the fifty years of Roman rule repre- 
sented by the coins, that history will guide us but little. This 
hoard may, however, have formed a portion of a military chest, 
and asin the case of the Blackmoor find, which is described by 
Lord Selborne in the Numismatic Chronicle, N.S. vol. xvii., 
may have been buried at the moment of departure of a body 
of troops from this locality to another. With so fow facts at 
our command it is, however, fruitless to speculate. 

M. A. Hoes. 


Banxtwowam Haz, 
Hanworrn, 


Sate or Corxs.—The valuable and select Cabinet of Coins 
and Medals in gold, silver, and copper, formed with great judg 
ment by the late George Sparkes, Esq., was dispersed by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on the 2nd and 8rd of February, 
1880. The greater part of the lots were single pieces, of which 
the following were the most important, and they sold at very 
high prices :—Lot 1. John Paleologus VIL., of Monferrat, with 
Greek legend by Pisanello, medal, A’., s. 8% in. diam., £386, 
Lot 8. Marquis d’Effiat, 1629, by G. Dupré, medal, Al., s. 8in. 
diam., £55: Lot 7. Etruseus Alexander, medal, Z., s, 43 in. 
diam., £19 10s. Lot 8. Vicentino Valerio Belli, the renowned 
gem and medal engraver, medal, M., s. 2 in. diam., £16. 
Lot 22. Martin Princzing, rev. arms, MDXXXII, by Schwartz, 
medal, A8., s. 14 in, diam., £40. Lot 28. Schenerlein and his 
wife, MDXXXII., £91. Lot 24, Herman, MDXXIX., candela- 
bram, &¢., £86. Lot 25. Cristof Furer, MDXXVL, arms, £51. 
Lot 27. Unknown bust, CONTEMPTUS, &c., £68. Lot 28. 
Melchior Prinzin, rev. VANITAS, &., medal, H., s. 1} in. 
diam., £20 10s. Lot 29. Ladeuse, fine sulphur and a boxwood 
medal with carved portraits, probably of Henry VIII. of Kng- 
land and Francis of France, £81. Lot 90. Pertinax, 4., rev, 
OPS, £18. Lot 97. Hadrian, medallion, H., rey. COS. III., 
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Hermes, &c., £68. Lot 98. A. Pius, medallion, Z., rev. 
COS. IIL, Emperor crowned by Victory, £38. Lot 99. A. Pius, 
medallion, 2., rev. TR. POT. XXL. COS. TIL, two figures 
. standing, &e., £88. Lot 101. Numerian, medallion, %., 18, 
Emperor with Carinus and Prefect haranguing the troops, £20. 
Lot 109. Bratus, R., rev. EID. MAR., cap of liberty between 
daggers, £16 16s. Lot 110. Augustus, medallion, A, rev. 
sphinx, £11. Lot 184. Tranquillina, At., rev. Concord, £28, 
Lot 189. Postumus, billon, heads of the Emperor and Her- 
cules jugata, rev. HERCULI . GADITANO, £18. Lot 147, 
Perkin Warbeck’s groat, £12 12s. Lot 158. Charles I. pattern 
crown, by Briot, rev. HAUD . ULLI, &c., King on horseback, 
£26. Lot 157. Charles II., REDDITE crown by T. Simon, 
£110. This was from the Edmonds, Caff, and Wigan cabinets, 
and was exchanged by Mr. Edward Wigan with Mr. Sparkes 
for the Thomas specimen, which is the finest known. Lot 180, 
Visconti, Duke of Milan, medal, R., 4 in. diam., bust of the 
duke in armour, rev. the same on horseback, view of a cathe- 
dral in the background, below OPUS . PISANI . PICTORIS, 
£61. Lot 181, Medallion or plaque, R., 6 in. diam., chiefs in 
armour on horseback, others on foot, and females on their 
knees offering gifts, £17 10s. Lot 182. Gonzaga Hypolita, &., 
6 in. diam., by Leone Leoni of Arezzo, rev. PAR. UBIQUE . 
POTESTAS, £18. Lot 185. Louis XIII, A., 14 in, diam., 
rev, bust of the Dauphin, 1642, £22 lus. Lot 194. Pfintzing 
Pau, At., 24 in. diam., bust in armour, 1556, rev. PATRIE . 
ET . AMICIS, Curtius leaping into the fiery gulf, £19 19s, 
Lot 198. Duke Christian of Wirtemberg, At., 14 in. diam., full- 
faced bust in armour, rev. arms, £19, Lot 214. Louis XVL., 
proof éeu, rev, REGNE.DE .LA.LOI . 1791, £16 10s, 
Lot 285, Bruttium, &., 5, busts of the Dioscuri, rev. the Dios- 
euri on horseback, £18 16s. Lot 288. Croton, &., 54, 
KPOTQNIATAS, crowned head of Jano, rev. nude Her- 
eules reclining on a rock, £16. Lot 245. Leontini, &., 7, 
VEONTINON, head of Apollo to right, a hare in the ex- 
ergue, rev. quadriga to left, above a Victory, below a lion, £18, 
Lot 247. Naxus, bearded Dionysus, rev. NAXION, old faun 
seated on the ground, holding a cantharus in right hand, £16. 
Lot 248. Naxus of a later period, Indian Bacchus, broad 
diadem, bound with ivy-wreath, rev. NASION, faun seated, 
£16 5s. Lot 250. Syracusan medallion or decadrachm, a beau- 
tiful specimen, of the usual type, with AQAA under the prize 
armour, £44. Lot 251. Syracuse, tetradrachm, of beautiful 
work, head of Cora, behind, a bee, rev. quadriga to left, star 
above, £22 10s. Lot 267. ocles, Rex Syracuse, KOPAZ; 
head of Cora, rev. ATAGOKAEIOZ, Victory erecting a 
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trophy, £18 5s. Lot 260. Panormus, or Carthago Vetus, tetra- 
drachm, s. 6, head of Ceres, four dolphins, &c., rev. horse's 
head, six Punic letters beneath a palm-tree, £26. Lot 275. 
Chalcis, Macedonim, tetradrachm, s. 7, head of Apollo, rev. 
XAAKIAEQN, heptachord lyre, £18 10s. Lot 276. Pyrrhus, 
s. 6, head of the King of the Epirotes, rov. Thetis on sca- 
horse, £19. Lot 277. Tyra, didrachm, s. 4, head of Cores, 
rev. TYPANON, bull butting to left, £220. Lot 282. Argos 
Argolidis, s. 44, head of Juno, rev. APTEIQN, Diomedes with 
palladium and sword, £25 10s. Lot 288. Mithradates VI. 
Eupator, Ponti Rox, tetradrachm, s. 10, extremely fine portrait, 
rev. stag, monogram, and the date [KE (year 228), £26 10s. 
Lot 291. Magnosia Ionim, tetradrachm, s. 9, head of Diana | 
to right, rev. MATNHTON . MAYEZANIAZ NAYZA- 
NIOY, nude Apollo to left, &., £84. Lot 806. Antio- 
chus VL, tetradrachm, radiated head, rev. Dioscuri on horse- 
back, in the field TPY (Iryphon) and ETA (Staphylus), 
under the horses, date OP (year 170, n.c. 152), £22 10s. Lot 
815. Ptolemei incerti, busts of Serapis and Isis, rev. ITOAE- 
MAIOY . BAZIAEQS, eagle, &e., £80 10s. Lot 821. 
Verica, ., VI-RI, fern-leaf, rev. CO F., horseman to right, 
with buckler and spear, £12 12s. Lot 825. Mary, sovereign, 
MDLIIL., Queen enthroned, rev. A. DNO., &c., shield of arms 
within rose, £9 Ys. 6d. Lot 829, Oliver Cromwell, 4., 5. 7, 
oval medalet on the Battle of Dunbar, 1650, bust to left, rev. 
House of Commons, by Thomas Simon, £28. Lot $45. Philip 
de Valois, couronne d'or, m.m. cross, £17 17s. Lot 851. Taren- 
tum, #., 4, youthful head of Hercules, rev. Taras in a biga to 
right, KAM and dolphin under the horses, £29. Lot 358. 
Syracuse, N., 84, ZYPAKOZION, female head with reti- 
culum, stars, &c., rev. Hercules strangling the lion, £41. Lot 
864. Pyrrhus Epiri Rex, #., 4}, head of Pallas to right, rev. 
Nike with trophy, garland, &., £71. Lot 865. Pyrrhus, #’., 
8%, head of Artemis, with quiver, &c., rev. Victory with trophy, 
&e., £27, Lot 873. Domitia, 4., rev. CONCORDIA . AU- 
GUBST., peacock, £19 10s. Lot 876. Plotina, 7., bust to right, 
rev. head of Trajan to right, £16. Lot 880. Sabina, #., 
DIVA, veiled and dindemed head to right, rev. CONSECRA- 
TIO, Empress on the back of an eagle, £23. Lot 386. AZlius, 
N., bare head to right, rev. TR. POT, &c., female sacrificing, 
PIETAS across the field, £16. Lot 889, Crispina, 4. rev. 
VENUS . FELIX, the goddess seated to left, &., £17 10s. 
Lot 890. Septimius Severus, A., bust to right, rev. FELICI- 
TAS SASCULI, busts of Julia Domna, Caracalla, and Geta, 
£20, Lot 392. Macrinus, #., rev. AEQUITAS . AUG., Equity, 
with cornucopia and scales, £50, Lot 898. Postumus, 4., 
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heads of the Emperor and Hercules, rev. FELICITAS AUG., 
busts of Victory and Peace, £81. Lot 895. Aurelian, medal- 
lion, ¥., bust to right, rev. ADVENTUS . AUG, equestrian 
figure of the Emperor, £33. 





Nortce or Sarzs or Corss, Mepats, wro., puztne 1879.— 
On account of the changes which take place from time to time 
in the prices realised by coins and medals, ancient and modern, 
at the principal London sales, and the difficulties experienced 
by country members of the Numismatic Society who are unable 
to be present at those sales, the editors of the ‘‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle” have determined to give occasionally epitomes of 
such sales. This task was undertaken some years ago, but it 
was allowed gradually to cease, and the necessity to renew it 
now is very apparent to-collectors of coins; for of late the 
prices in all classes of coins and medals have undergone con- 
siderable variations. The prices to be noticed are not those 

realised by ordinary coins, which vary but little, and are known 
to all collectors after a little experience, but those of the rarer 
pieces, whigh fluctuate very much and depend upon the demand 
there may be for them in the market. It may be noticed that 
during the past few years the class of collectors has very much 
changed. Twenty years ago there was in England a number 
of ardent and serious collectors of Greek coins and of the rarer 
and finer specimens of Roman coins and medallions, whilst the 
number of collectors of English and modern coins generally was 
comparatively small. At the present time the contrary is the 
case, and the well-known collectors of ancient coins are nearly 
all dead, and their collections have either been dispersed at 
public auctions or have found resting-places in home and foreign 
museums, never again to appear in the market, and but few 
remain who possess that taste which carries with it a close 
study of the history and art of the ancients. On the other hand, 
the collectors of modern coins of all classes are vastly on the 
increase, and consequently every small variety is eagerly sought 
after. In one direction, however, modern collectors of late 
have shown an improved taste, and that is in the direction of 
what are called artistic medals, the works of the famous artists of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. Hitherto this 
class of medals was almost shunned, but now a sudden rush is 
made for them on all sides, and pieces which could be purchased 
but a short time ago for a few shillings, now realise in price 
as many sovereigns. These changes in taste have brought with 
them a proportionate chango in the market prices of the objects ; 
consequently, whilst the prices of Greek and Roman coins have 
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consid.rably fallen, those of the modern series have very much 
risen. Theso few remarks will show to our readers the utility 
of giving them occasional notices of important sales. The first 
notice will be of the prices realised at sales during 1879, and it 
is a good period to begin with, as it illustrates most forcibly 
what has been stated above, for during that year there was not 
one single important sale of Greek or other ancient coins, 
whilst in the modern series there wore several sales, which 
will give to any colloctor a fair idea of the market value of the 
rarer and choicer pieces. The sales which will be noticed took 
place at Messrs. Sotheby & Co.'s, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Atasale of British and foreign war and naval medals, on the 
20th and 2ist February, 1879, the following prices may be 
noticed. This sale consisted of Peninsula, Waterloo, Indian, 
Chinese, Crimean, and other medals, forming in all a very 
complete series. The ordinary medals of these classes ranged 
in price from 10s, to £1 10s. each, but where several clasps 
were attached to one medal, then the price increased in propor- 
tion to the number of clasps, ¢.g. a Peninsula medal with eleven 
clasps of Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, &e., £6 68. ; 
another with nine clasps, £4 10s. ; another, won by Corporal 
Cheesman, who also won a Waterloo medal, and a “ forlorn hope” 
medal of St. Sebastian, presented by the officers of the 52nd 
Regiment, the former £25, the latter two £41. (These prices 
are high ; but the circumstance of one man possessing all three 
is a sufficient reason for such an extra value.) Another of 
Chrystler’s Farm, very rare, £6 6s. The artillery Péninsula 
medals are much rarer; consequently one with ten clasps of 
Talavera, Vittoria, St. Sebastian, &c., all won by one individual, 
was sold for £6 16s., and another, with six similar clasps, for 
£4. Of the Indian service medals, 1799—1826, that of Kirkee 
and Poona sold for £2 48. No exceptional prices were paid 
for any of the Chinese first and second war, the Afghan war, 
1842, Sutlej or Punjab campaigns, or the Crimean war medals. 
Medals given by the Hon. East India Company ranged from 
£1 10s. to £2 10s., and military decorations, such as long- 
service medals, for distinguished conduct in the field, &c., being 
of the rarer class, exceeded the ordinary prices. Of regimental 
medals and badges, the Cameronians sold for £1 8s,, the Wick- 
low Militia Regiment, £3 17s. 6d., the East Middlesex Order of 
Merit, £9 5s., and the cdrporation and citizens of Limerick to 
the “ Heroes of Colooney,” £6 12s. 6d. Of the General Naval 
Service medals, 1798—1840, one with five bars—Juva, Algiers, 
Obliguardo, &c., £4 4s., and another with three clasps—dmazon 
and Boat Service (2)—£10, The Java medal sold for £4 7s. Gd., 
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and that of Lowestoffe for £7 10s., and the Hebrus with 
UVEwile, £4 15s., the East India Company's Deccan medal 
(officers), £12, and the Jellalabad (flying Victory), £8 8s. The 
ordinary naval decoration medals of the Chinese and Crimean 
wars are not rare, and realised a value but little above that of 
the metal. 

At the sale of a miscellaneous lot of English coins belonging 
to the Rev. H. Hoskins and others on the 22nd to the 25th of 
February, 1879, the following prices may be noticed :—An angel 
of Edward VI., very rare and in a fine state of proservation, 
£45; a sovereign of same king, of the-sixth year, also very rare, 
£8; a silver-gilt memorial badge of Charles I., with rev. royal 
arms, by T. Rawlins, £2; a shilling of Henry VII., with head 
in profile and “ VII.,” £18; a proof of the gun-money crown, 
1690, in silver, £4 7s.; a proof three-shilling bank token of 
George III., 1812, plain edge, £5 5s. ; a sovereign of Charles L., 
of the Oxford mint, EXURGAT, &., and XX., m.m. plume, 
£5; a proof crown of William IV., 1881, plain edge, £7 5s. ; 
a testoon of Philip and Mary, 1554, £3; a ent of Ed- 
ward VL, first comage of base standard, with bust right, 
E.D.G., &e., and CIVITAS LONDON, £5 10s. 

At the sale of General Moore’s collection of early British, 
Anglo-Saxon, English, &c., coins, on the 21st to the 28rd of 
April, 1879, the following prices were realised :—A copper coin of 
Cunobeline, Ev., p. xii., CVNO and Janiform head, rev. CAMV, 
with sow resting against tree, £40 10s. ; a penny of Baldred, 
King of Kent, Hawkins, No. 57, struck at Canterbury, £69 ; 
another of Offa, Hawkins, n.e., No. 566, £7 5s.; another of 
Coenwulf of Mercia, rev. + LVL in four dotted ovals within a 
cross, £7 10s.; another of Authelheard, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Rad., pl. xiii. No. 4, £29 10s. ; another of Coenwalf II. 
of Mercia, rev. EALDOVVLF.(TIE}] NTA and two 
holding a globe, £81; another of Eric of Northumberland, 
Rad., pl. xi. No. 8, rev. INGELLAR MO in two lines, £14 5s. ; 
another of Ceolnoth, with fall-faced bust and rev. BIARNRED 
MONETA, cross crosslet, £17 10s. ; another of Alfred, ‘‘ Num. 
Chron.," Pl. I. No. 4, rev. FYALD MONETA, pellet in each 
angle of lozenge, £27; Aithelstan, Rud., App. xxx. No. 22, 
rev. building, &c., £28 10s.; a shilling of Henry VILL, third 
coinage, rev. rose crowned and h . R, &., £6 6s. ; a half-groat 
of Mary, Hawkins, No. 481, rev. VERITAS, &c., £10 10s.; a 
portcullis crown of Elizabeth, m.m. annulet, £6 17s. 6d.; a 
erown of James I., m.m. trefoil, rev. QV DEVS, &c., plume 
over arms, £10; the celebrated Oxford crown of Charles I., 
by T. Rawlins, 1644, but in poor condition, £48. (This coin in 
fine condition realised at the sale of the Bank of England coins, 
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18th July, 1877, £80, and at the Marchison sale, 29th June, 
1864, £126.) An Oxford half-crown of Charles L., with mark 
of value divided by a plumo, 1642, £4 7s. 6d.; a Chestor half- 
crown, m.m. three gerbs and CHST under horso, £4 17s. 64. ; 
a Carlisle three-shilling picco, siege, OBS . CARL., £8 10s. ; 
ditto, shilling, Ruding, pl. xxviii., No. 8, £8 12s. 6d.; an 
octagonal and a circular shilling of Colchoster, with view of 
castle, £11 and £10 rospoctively; the other siege picces of 
Pontefract, Nowark, Cork, &c., half-crowns, shillings, and six- 
ponces, varied in prices from £2 Qs. to £3 10s. Of the coins of 
Cromwell, tho ery nineponco, silver, 1658, £6 6s.; the 
broad, 1656, gold, £8 8s. ; half ditto, 1658, £16, The petition 
crown, by Th. Simon, of Charlos II., in fine condition, £86. 
(This coin had passed through the Dimsdale, Thomas, Cuff, and 
Wigan collections ; at the Cuff salo it was sold for £56 10s., and 
at the Murchison sale £155.) The Reddite crown of Charles II., 
£51, (Attho Cuff sale a similar coin sold for £74 10s.; an- 
other at the Murchison sale for £60; and in the recent Sparkes 
sale another for £102.) A pattern crown of George III., 1818, 
with large head, by Pistrucci, £10 ; a pattern five-guinea piece, 
1777, George ILI., by Yeo, edge plain, £18 10s., and a two- 
guinea piece of same date and type, £10; a crown proof in 
gold of William IV., 1881, £22; a pattern crown, silver, of 
Victoria, 1839, with rev, of five-pound piece, DIRIGEH, &c., 
and badge of the Garter, £6; a pattern five-pound picce of 
Victoria, 1889, with inscribed edge, £17 15s.; another, with- 
out the edge inscribed, £9; a penny (Scotch) of Alex- 
ander IL., short cross type, Roxburgh mint, very rare, £15; a 
rider, gold, of James .» Lind., pl, xiii, No. 28, £4 4s.; 
bonnet piece, gold, 1539, of James V., £6; a lion and half- 
lion of Mary, 1558, £5 10s. each, anda ryal of same queen, 
with bust left, 1555, £95; a twenty-pound piece, 1576, of 
James VI, bust with sword and branch, &o., £20. 

At the sale of Baron Heath's collection of cinque-cento and 
other medals, amongst which were the works of Pisano, 
Pasti, &c., a few good prices were obtained, viz. :—A medal of 
Sigis. Pan. Malatesta, with view of castle of Rimini, by 
Pasti, £26 ; another of Isotta da Rimini, with rev. elephant, 
by Pisano, £28, (This medal was in an exceptionally good con- 
dition.) Another of Don Inigo de Davalos, rev. globe bursting 
and discharging stars, also by Pisano, £47; another of Hicro- 
nymus Pisaurus of Padua, MDXV, £19; another of Andrea 
Gritti, with rev. triumphal scene, OPT. DE PATRIA, &c., £9; 
another of Louis XII. of France and Anne of Brittany, 1499, 
marriage medal, £28. It may be remarked that the value of 
Italian medals specially depends upon their surface and casting, 
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and great care must be used in detecting whether the casting 
is of a date more recent than the original issue of the medal. 
A perfect knowledge of this nature can only be obtained after 
much experience. 

From the sale of Mr. G. Wakeford’s collection of English 
and other coins a few prices may be noted; this being a 
collection possessing no special rarities, but at the same time 
formed with great care and with a great amount of critical 
knowledge. The pennies of William I. and IL, all of consi- 
derable rarity, varied in prices from £1 1s. to £2 10s.; of 
the coins Henry I., a penny, full face, with sceptre, 
London mint, sold for £4; another, head in profile, Winches- 
tor mint, for £4; a penny of Stephen, bust right, rev. arms 
of Edward the Confessor in angles, Derby mint, £7 17s. 6d. ; 
another, bearded head right, London mint, £8 7s.; a penny of 
Stephen and Matilda, Hawkins, No. 281, £8 8s.; a groat of 
Henry VII., head right, HENRIC . SEPTIM., &c., £2 12s, (v. 
similar coin with “ VIL.” in the Hoskins’ sale given above) ; 
a penny of Mary, 1558, £11 11s.; a half-groat and penny of 
Philip and Mary, first coinage, £5 and £5 10s. respectively; a 
crown of Elizabeth, 1602, m.m, 2, £5 2s. 6d. ; the crowns of 
James I. varied in prices from £2 15s. to £8 18s., all well pre- 
served; of the coins of Charles I., the Briot crown and half- 
erown sold for £4 18s, and £4; the Bristol half-crown, 1648, 
£4 6s., and a halfgroat, same mint, £3 18s.; the Oxford 
twenty-shilling piece, 1644, OX., £12 10s. ; two others without 
name of mint, of 1642-38, £10 17s. 6d. and £10 10s.; the ten- 
shilling piece of 1642, £4 8s.; the twenty-shilling piece of the 
Shrewsbury mint, 1642, £11 10s. ; and the ten-shilling pieces, 
1642, same mint, £8 8s., £4 6s. and £5 12s, 6d, (the first had 
two plumes behind king, the second one, and the third none) ; 
the Oxford crown by T. Rawlins, not fine, £20 (see price of 
this coin in General Moore’s sale); a half-crown by Briot, 
1628, £5; two patterns for Oxford shillings, £4 12s. and 
£5 5s. Of the Commonwealth coins, a crown, 1651, sold for 
£8 5s,; another, 1658, £2 7s.; another, 1656, £3; a shilling 
struck by Lord Baltimore for Maryland, 1652, £4 6s.; a pat- 
tern for half-crown by Blondean, edge inscribed TRUTH & 
PEACE, 1651, &., £4 14s.; a pattern for shilling by same 
artist, £2 19s. ; a pattern farthing, in pewter, rev. shield with 
Trish harp, FOR NECESSARY CHANGE, £2 8s.; a half- 
crown of Charles IL., first coinage, rev. CHRISTO AUSPICE 
REGNO, &c., £7; a shilling of same issue, £1 15s.; another 
of third issue, £1 18s. 

H. G. 
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VII. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF THE 
COINS OF EPHESUS. 


Inrropucrion. 


In the following pages I propose to attempt for the most 
famous and splendid of the ancient cities of Asia, Ephesus, 
that which some years ago I did for the greatest Greek 
city of the west, Syracuse; viz., to arrange in chronolo- 
gical sequence the series of its coinage from the earliest 
times down to the epoch of the consolidation of thé Roman 
Empire by Augustus. 

The interest which the Ephesien coins have for us is 
historical and mythological. From an artistic standpoint 
they are, unlike those of Syracuse or of Elis, and chiefly 
on account of the general uniformity of type which pre- 
yails from first to last, of comparatively slight value, 

For the archeologist, on the other hand, they may be 
made of very great use. Ere long it may be even possible 
to fix the dates of many of them within narrower limits 
than can now be attempted, and thus to reconstruct as it 
were the magisterial Fasti of Ephesus from the time when 
the name of the Eponymus first makes its appearance on 
the coinage down to the Imperial Period. 

One of the most pregnant inquiries in the whole domain 
of ancient numismatics is that which concerns itself with 
the various names of magistrates which are so frequent on 
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the coins both in autonomous and Imperial times. It is 
one, moreover, which has been much neglected ; so much 
so indeed that the compilers of sale catalogues often 
consider it quite needless to give the names which occur 
on coins to be sold, contenting themselves with such vague 
descriptions as“ magistrate’s name in field,” “all various 
magistrates,” &e. &e. 

If I am able to bring home to the minds of some of 
these gentlemen the very great historical and archmo- 
logical interest which attaches itself to a complete series 
of the magistrates’ names of any one city, my labours will 
not have been fruitless. 

In the case of Ephesus it will be my endeavour to show 
who the magistrate was who places his name upon the 
money of the State, and what was the length of his term 
of office, and thus from the number of extant names on 
the money of each particular class to calculate the relative 
duration of the respective issues, and so to assign each to 
a particular historical period of greater or lesser length. 

I must caution my readers, however, against supposing 
that I have been led to attribute any single class of coins 
to any given period simply decause the number of magis- 
trates’ names happened to tally with the length of that 
period. I arranged the small collection in the British 
Museum dy style in what seemed to me chronological 
order, under successive historical periods, before proceed- 
ing to compile the mass of magistrates’ names comprised 
in the volumes of Mionnet and in other catalogues, and I 
may add that it was an agreeable surprise to me to find 
that in every single instance the total number of names 
which I was able to collect from all sources corresponded 
very closely with the number of years in the period to 
which I had already on other grounds assigned the coins. 
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My best thanks are due to M. Six and to Dr. Imhoof- 
Blumer; to the former for valuable lists of names which 
might otherwise have escaped my notice, and to the latter 
for descriptions of all the coins of Ephesus, many of them 
unpublished, in his fine collection. Prof. Dr. H. Brunn, 
of Munich; M. Chabouillet, of Paris; Dr. J. Friedlander, 
of Berlin, and Dr. F. Kenner, of Vienna, have also kindly 
allowed me to have casts of coins from the collections 
undor their charge. 

In the presonce of such works as those of Guhl, Fal- 
kener, Curtius, and Wood, it would be superfluous to 
repeat all the details of a history which extends over 
more than a thousand years. 

Novertheless as one, though by no means the main 
object of the series of monographs of which this is the 
third,) is to popularise the science of numismatics, I have 
. thought it well to unite to the strictly numismatic history 
enough of the general political and religious history of 
Ephesus to interest those who have not made a special 
study of Greek coins.* 





1 Syracuse, 1874, by B. V. Head, and Elis, 1879, by Perey 
Gardner, being the two first. 

2T have not thought it necessary to encumber my pases with 
more references than are absolutely unavoidable. Those who 
wish to refer to the original sources of our knowledge of 
Ephesian affairs should consult Guhl, “ Ephesiaca,” Berlin, 
1848 ; Falkener, ‘‘ Ephesus and the Temple of Diana,” London, 
1862; Curtius, E., “ Ephesus,” Berlin, 1874 ; Wood, “ Disco- 
veries at Ephesus," London, 1877; and for the general history 
of later times Droysen’s ‘ Geschichte des Hellenismus,” Gotha, 
1877, and Waddington’s “Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques,” 

ti, Paris, 1872, where all the requisite references will be 
found. In the historical portions of this paper I have made 
frequent use of the works of Guhl, Droysen, and especially 
Curtius, whose highly suggestive monograph is not easily acces- 
sible to English readers. 


Pre-nistoric anp Lecenpary Periop. 


“Tn Ionia,” says Herodotus (ii. 106), “there are two 
representations of Sesostris, sculptured on rocks, one on 
the road from Ephesus to Phocea, and the other on that 
from Sardes to Smyrna; and in each case a man is 
engraved four cubits and a span high, holding a spear in 
the right hand and a bow in the left, the rest of bis cos- 
tume being similarly partly Egyptian and partly Ethiopic; 
and from the one shoulder to the other run sacred 
Egyptian characters engraved, of the following purport :-— 
I won this land with my orn shoulders. But who he is and 
whence he came is not stated there.” 

These remarkable figures, which Herodotus believed to 
represent the Egyptian king Sesostris, are still to be seen 
in situ, and have been lately identified by Mr. Sayce 
and other scholars as memorials, not of Sesostris, but of 
the great enemy of Sesostris, a king of the Kheta or 
Hittites. 

One of them is engraved in Texier’s “ Asie Mineure” 
(ii. Pl. 182), and the inscription, which still remains on 
it, is written in Hittite, not in Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

Other Hittite monuments have also been discovered at 
Tbreez in Lycaonia, and in Galatia, near the river Halys, 
as well as at Jerablus, the ancient Carchemish on the 
Euphrates, a capital of the Hittite Empire. It may, 
therefore, be considered as all but proved that at some 
remote period, before 1200 8.c., the Hittites were supreme 
from the Euphrates on the one side throughout Asia 
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Minor, as far as the shores of the Zgean on the other. 
The story of the war between Rameses II., the Sesostris of 
the Greeks (circ. 1400 3.c.), and the Hittites has been 
immortalised by the contemporary Egyptian poet Pentaur; 
and among the allies of the Hittites mentioned in this 
Egyptian text the names (as read by Egyptologists) of 
the people of Ilion, Pedasos, Dardanus, Mysia, and Lycia 
are conspicuous. The Hittite Empire was the earliest of 
the three great Oriental powers (Hittites, Lydians, and 
Persians) which succeeded each other in the interior of 
Asia Minor, and from contact and intercourse with them 
the mixed populations of the great river valleys and of 
the coast received the germs of their early art, religion, 
and letters. 

The Hittite capital in hither Asia Minor was doubtless 
Sardes, then, as later, rich in gold; and to the governor 
or satrap of Sardes the inhabitants of the valleys of the 
Caicus, the Hermus, the Cajster, and the Meander were 
then, as later, tributary. 

The distinction between the great central table-land of 
Asia Minor and the low-lying valleys of the four great 
rivers which empty themselves into the Aigean Sea must 
be borne in mind if we would clearly comprehend the 
conflicting tendencies of Oriental and Western thought 
and civilisation in this border-land between the East and 
the West. “A line drawn from Constantinople straight 
through Asia Minor to the Lycian Sea,” says Curtius 
(Hist. Gr., Eng. Tr. vol. i. p. 5), “roughly indicates the 
degree of longitude at which the masses of table-land sud- 
denly break off, where the country is everywhere broken 
up into natural divisions, and in wide fertile river-courses 
opens towards the sea, which runs to meet them in 
numerous bays. Here is, as it were, the beginning of a 
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new world—of another country which resembles a border 
of a different material woven on to a garment.” This 
border-land, which, though attached to Asia, belongs by 
nature to European Greece, was from very early times the 
home of a mixed population, of which one element was 
the remnant of the Old Ionic stock, the main body of 
which had passed across the sea in still earlier ages into 
European Greece. Side by side with these people of 
Ionic race were Carians and Leleges, and here and there 
on projecting headland or in sheltered bay was an out~ 
lying station of Phoenician traders, from whom the 
nations received, together with a different system of 
weights from that which was used in the interior by the 
Hittites and their Lydian and Phrygian successors, 
different religious ideas and a different and more simple 
mode of writing, which appears to have been almost 
wniyersally adopted except in Lycia, Caria, and other 
districts, where many of the older characters remained in 
use probably because the Pheenician alphabet furnished 
no equivalents. 

One of these Phomnician stations was (as Ourtius be- 
lieves) in the bay at the mouth of the river Cayster, and 
here i the rich alluvial plain they may have introduced 
the cultus of their protecting goddess of the sea and of 
trade, Astarte. But this point is doubtful. Thus much, 
however, is certain, that under a variety of names a 
Nature goddess was worshipped throughout the whole of 
hither Asia, and it is not at all improbable that this 
widely extended cult may have been due rather to Hittite 
than to Phosnician influence. 

Tn the case of the Artemis of Ephesus, the Artemis of 
Perga, the Artemis Leucophryne of Magnesia, the Hera 
of Samos, and other primitive Asiatic deities, the types as 
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we know them from the coins are so remarkable that no 
one can fail to note their thoroughly Oriental character. 

The Ephesian goddess is represented as a female figure, 
the body a mere trunk, with the feet placed close together. 
The resemblance to an Egyptian mummy is almost as 
striking as that of the sculptured Hittite king to Sesostris, 
On the chest of the goddess are numerous breasts, to show 
that she was regarded as the mother of all living creatures, 
the embodiment of the life-giving principle; below are 
various symbols, such as bees, flowers, fruit, &., and 
"heads of bulls and lions. From each of her outstretched 
arms hangs a long fillet with tassels at the extremities. 
On either side stands a stag, raising its head to the hands 
of the goddess for food. With these and many other 
symbols, among which the crescent moon may be men- 
tioned, the priests who conducted her sacred rites sought 
to express the idea that their goddess was identical with 
Nature herself presiding over all that grows and lives upon 
the earth, in the air, and in the waters. 

By what people, or precisely at what time, the first 
sanctuary of this goddess was erected on the Caster we 
are unable to affirm. A hollow tree, for aught we know, 
may have contained the first rude wooden image of the 
goddess which men said had fallen from the skies. Ata 
later stage, but still in very remote ages, an organized 
hierarchy of priests and priestesses was established in 
this spot. In their service were bands of women as 
well as of men, who dwelt around the sanctuary. The 
inviolability of the sacred territory for some distance 
around would naturally attract settlers, and thus a nucleus 
of trade was gradually formed under the protection of a 
sacerdotal establishment which, as timé went on, attained 
a wider and wider reputation and predominance. 
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The constitution of this hierarchy was in all probability 
the same in this early period asin later times. At the 
head of the college of priests was the high priest, Eoojy 
(the King Bee), called also by the Persian title Megabyzus 
(“God-given”). The priestesses bore the name of Melisse, 
or Bees. This insect was, as we shall see, one of the 
most distinctive symbols of the Ephesian goddess, and 
may have represented the ideas of virginity, of organi- 
zation, and of the pure nourishment of honey. 

This vast sacerdotal beehive, and the village which 
grew up under its protection, maintained the most 
friendly relations with the surrounding peoples, until in 
the eleventh century B.c. an event occurred which power- 
fully influenced the whole future course of history in 
these regions. This was the great reflux of the Greeks 
from Europe back into Asia, commonly called the Ionic 
Migration. 

The new colonists arrived in numerous bands, and pro- 
ceeded to settle on all the most favoured spots on the 
western coast of Asia Minor, everywhere driving out the 
Asiatic inhabitants and uniting themselves with the old 
Tonian stock, which had never thoroughly amalgamated 
with the non-Greek population. 

These new Ionian immigrants had attained in European 
Greece to a degree of civilisation far exceeding that of the 
old stock which had remained behind. With tbeir 
arrival begins a new period in the history of Asia Minor, 
the period of the rule of the noble families, such as the 
Neleidew at Miletus and the Codridw at Ephesus, the latter 
led by Androclus, one of the younger sons of Codrus, the 
last King of Athens, circ. B.c. 1044. They did not, how- 
ever, effect a settlement at the mouth of the Cajster 
without a. strenuous opposition on the part of the Carians 
and Leleges; and their contests with the armed virgins 
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who fought in defence of the temple of the goddess are 
among tho most famous of the early Greek legends, © 
always supposing that the combats of the Greeks and the 
Amazons had any historical basis whatever. 

In order to understand the relativé positions of the new 
Tonian settlers und the dwellers around the temple, it will 
be necessary to give in this place a slight sketch of the 
topography of Mphesus as it has been lately elucidated by 
the investigations of Mr. Wood during a prolonged stay 
of eleven years on this spot. 

From its sources among the vine-clad slopes of Mount 
Tmolus, the river Cafster winds through broad and fertile 
plains for a distance of nearly a hundred miles, until it 
enters a narrow maritime plain shut off from the great 
central valley above by the projecting spurs of Pactyas 
and Gallesius. 

In this plain, and a little to the south of the Cajster, 
rises an isolated fortified hill called Mount Solmissus, 
between the little streams once called Cenchrius and 
Selinus, tributaries of the Cayster. 

In a grove between these little rivers, and protected by 
a fort on the hill Solmissus, stood the ancient sanctuary 
of the Ephesian goddess, and here, at the modern Turkish 
village of Ayasalouk, Mr. Wood discovered the remains 
of three successive temples of Artemis. Here on the 
level ground were clustered in the pre-Ionic age the 
dwellings of the mixed population which owed allegiance 
and paid their rents to the hierarchy of their tutelary 
goddess. Leaving the temple behind us, and proceeding 
westwards for the distance of about a mile, we approach 
the ruins of the Greek city of Ephesusitself. Climbing a 
hill of moderate elevation, which rises in the middle of the 
plain, and which Mr. Wood has identified as Mount Cores- 
sus, and looking towards the setting sun, we see at our feet 
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the ruins of the Great Theatre, the scene of the riot de- 
scribed in Acts xix. Beyond this was the oblong city 
port, connected by a long narrow canal with the Cajster, 
which it joins about two miles below the city. At the 
junction of the canal and the river was a second and 
larger port, called Panormus, connected with the sea, still 
more than two miles farther on, by the stream of the 
Cayster itself. ‘Thus the city of Ephesus was at least 
four miles from the sea, and the Artemision more than 
five miles inland. 

Skirting the south side of the city, and at right angles 
to Mount Coressus, was the lofty and serrated ridge of 
Mount Prion (the Saw, cf. the Spanish sierra), along the 
crest of which the ruins of the city wall may still be seen. 
“The summit of Mount Prion” (says Mr. Wood, p. 8) 
“commands a very beautiful and extensive view. The 
river Cayster, winding like a white ribbon through the 
plain, forms in its course numerous small peninsulm. The 
Selinusian lakes, the village and castle on the hill (Mount 
Solmissus) at Ayasalouk, the bay of Scala Nova (the 
ancient Neapolis), the mountainous island of Samos, and 
the still more mountainous coast beyond, the snow-capped 
Tmolus to the north, and the ruined city mapped out at 
the feet of the spectator: these, with countless other 
objects of interest, seen through the lustrous atmosphere - 
of Asia Minor, make up a panorama of exquisite beauty. 
Although my sojourn there was extended over the greater’ 
part of eleven years, I never became weary of the scenery 
by which I was surrounded, for the mountains on which 
my eyes daily rested changed from hour to hour as the 
sun travelled on in its course, and the desolation of the 
place was fully compensated by its constant and never- 
ceasing loveliness.” 
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When Androclus and his Athenians landed on the 
Ephesian territory it was on Mounts Prion and Coressus 
that they founded their new city, which thus faced the 
sea and turned its back, as it were, upon the older settle- 
ment, about a mile farther inland, where stood the temple 

. of the strange Asiatic divinity with its college of emasen- 
late priests and warlike women, an object of mingled 
aversion and awe to the manly yet credulous Jonians. 

In the course of the next three centurics the growing 
repute of the sanctuary of the goddess, while it procured 
for the priesthood a steadily preponderating increase of 
wealth and influence, would seem to have reconciled the 
Greeks in a great measure to the worship of the out- 
landish divinity. 

They recognised in some of her attributes much that 
was characteristic of their own Artemis. Dy this name, 
therefore, they called her, and as the Artemis of Ephesus 
she became known along all the coasts whore the Greeks 
had effected settlement. The monarchy founded by 
Androclus changed in course of time to an aristocracy, 
and this in its turn yielded to a tyranny. 

Meanwhile peaceful relations continued on the whole to 
be maintained between the Ionians of the coast and the 
dynasty called the Heraclidw, who ruled in Lydia after 
the empire of the Hittites had fallen into decay. It is 
probable that the Heraclids were at first mere vassals of 
the Hittite monarchy, and that as the latter yielded little 
by little to the growing power of Assyria, so the kings of 
Lydia obtained a larger and still larger share of indepen- 
dence. After reigning about five hundred years, this 
dynasty became extinct on the murder of King Candaules 
by his wife, in concert with Gyges, one of his bodyguard, 
cire. B.c, 700. 


Peniov I. n.c. 700—480. 


Gyges, by descent a Carian, became the founder of the 
dynasty of the Mermnads, under whose rule Lydia 
entered upon a new and independent course of national 
life. The ties which had bound her to the East were 
finally severed, and henceforth the direction of her policy 
is towards the West. The endeavour of the new rulers 
of the country was to obtain possession of towns on the 
coast, and thus to create a naval power. The city of 
Abydos, on the Hellespont, was founded under the 
auspices of Gyges, and his next step was to secure, if 
possible, the dominion of the entire Ionian coast. In 
this project he met with considerable success, but did not 
live to see the realisation of his dreams. His successor, 
Ardys, B.c. 660—637, prosecuted the war against the 
Ionians with uninterrupted ardour, and would, perhaps, 
have succeeded in uniting the whole coast-line under the 
dominion of Sardes, had not the invasion of the Cimmerian 
hordes called off his forces to protect his own territory 
from the incursions of the barbarians. 

The Cimmerians encamped in the valley of the Caster, 
and set fire to the temple of the Ephesian Artemis. The 
goddess, however, herself intervened, and averted the 
plunder of her treasures. 

Sadyattes, the son of Ardys (8.c. 637—625), after the 
Cimmerian hordes had been at length finally expelled 
from Asia Minor, found himself at liberty again to turn 
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his attention to the West. Ile laid siege to Miletus, and 
year after year wasted her fertile lands, but he never 
succeeded in capturing the city. His son, Alyattes (z.c. 
625—568), appears, at any rate in the case of Ephesus, to 
have sought to gain his ends by more gentle means, for 
he gave his daughter in marriage to a wealthy citizen of 
Ephesus named Melas, who probably held the supreme 
power in his native city. The offspring of this union was 
Pindarus, who was tyrant of Ephesus when his uncle 
Croesus succeeded to the throne of Lydia z.c. 568. 

Creesus, relying, perhaps, upon the family ties which 
united him to the young ruler of Ephesus, no less than 
upon his own (now proverbial) wealth and good fortune, 
sent an embassy to his nephew to demand his submission ; 
but Pindarus refused to yield, and Croesus laid siege to 
Ephesus, ; 

One of the towers of the city wall at last gave way, and 
Crosus was about to enter the town as a conqucror, 
when it was discovered that Pindarus had had recourse 
to a strange expedient. He had attached the walls of 
the town by a long rope, (one mile in length,) to the 
sanctuary of the all-powerful goddess in the grove at the 
back of the city. 

Croesus, who as a Lydian reverenced the great Asiatic 
goddess even more than did the Jonian citizens of Ephesus, 
was thus disarmed. Ephesus had ipso facto placed her- 
self under the protection of the deity, and by this artifice 
(if artifice it were) obtained favourable terms from the 
king. Pindarus, however, was expelled. Under the rule | 
of Croesus the influence of the goddess and of her priest- 
hood was largely extended. The first great temple then in 
course of construction began to assume that gorgeous 
character which gained for its successor the title of one of 
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the wonders of the world. Croesus himself dedicated most 
of the columns and some golden bulls. Nevertheless, the 
Athenian element in the population of Ephesus, settled 
on Mount Prion, looked with eyes anything but friendly 
upon the growing power and wealth of the Asiatic suburb 
under the shadow of the temple. The rising tide of 
Orientalism threatened to submerge the isolated Hellenic 
colony. Then it was that they turned for aid to their 
mother city (circ. p.c. 555), and Athens sent them Aris- 
tarchus, who stayed with them five years, and inspired 
new life and vigour into the constitution of the State. 

The oft-told tale of the fall of Crmsus and of the in- 
corporation of the Lydian monarchy and of the Greek cities 
of Asia into the great Persian Empire I need not here 
recapitulate. Suffice it to say that throughout the whole 
of this momentous period the prestige of the famous 
temple never dwindled, and that to the protection of the 
goddess the Ephesians were indebted for the exceptional 
mildness with which they were treated by the conquerors. 
At a time when all Ionia was ravaged and laid waste by 
the Persians, the temple of Artemis at Ephesus was of all 
the Ionian temples the only one which was spared, and to 
Ephesus Xerxes sent his children under the care of Queen 
Artemisia of Caria, after his great defeat at Salamis 
8.0. 480. 

Ephesus was, indeed, even a gainer by the calamities 
which befell her sister cities, for she now became after 
the fall of Miletus the one great mart of Asia through 
which the fabrics and products of the East found their 
way to Europe. And thus it was not long before the city, 
as well as the temple, began to perceive the advantages 
which accrued from the maintenance of a strict neutrality. 

The temple continued, however, to be the centre of 
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attraction, and the importance of the fortified Greek city 
on Mount Prion continued to dwindle as the population 
and commerce of the town on the plain around the temple 
increased. 

Having now brought the history of Ephesus from its 
earliest days down to the Persian wars, it is time to 
consider what are the coins which belong to the period 
which closes with the great defeats of Xerxes at Salamis 
and Plates in Europe, and at Mycale, a few miles south 
of Ephesus, in Asia. These are not as numerous as we 
might have expected from the importance of Ephesus in 
early times. Of the electrum scrics, which may be 
assigned to the time before Crmsus, are the following 
specimens :— 

Pzniop —Brzrone 2.0, 480. 


1. Trite. El. 2. Wt.71| Bee in linear Oblong incuse, divided 
ers. rit. Mus.] square. into two squares tra- 
Sa versed by lines. 
2. Trite. El. 2. We. 70) Similar, Similar. 
ers. [Vienna. 
8. Trite. El. 2. Wt.67°8| Similar, but of| Similar. 
ers. Pe pel bolder work. 


These three coins are of very pale electrum, and probably 
contain a very small proportion of gold. 
4. a El. 1. Wt. 86) Forepart of stag, left,| Incuse square traversed 


at anes Mus.] head turned back. by many lines running 
field three pel-| in various directions. 


5. Hemihecton. El. 1. Forepntf sig ih Incuse square. 
Wt. 18-4 gn [Paris.]| head turned bi 


How soon Ephesus began to strike clectrum must 
remain a matter for conjecture. It may be presumed, 
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however, that when the city fell into the hands of Croesus 
the Lydian gold money introduced by him superseded 
the ancient electrum, and that subsequently silver money 
only was coined at Ephesus while under the Lydian and 
Persian rule. The earliest silver coins of Ephesus are the 
following. These, on account of their style, must be all » 
attributed to the latter ond of the sixth or the beginning 
of the fifth century 3.c. 


Sruver. 
6. Drachm, R, 2. Wt. 54 grs.| Bee <a> Tneuse square. 
[Musée a ari right. 
P 
7. Drachn, R, 2. Wt. 58 grs.| Bee crawling to Incuse square divided 
v. Num. 1861, Pl. xviii.| right, pn ged into four 
- Found at Myt-Rahineh. 
8. Drachm. 3. 2. We. 50-3| Bee crawling to Rough. ineuso square 
gre. Lg me) left. quartered. 
9. Hamidieakn On 1. Wt.| Boe flying. Incuse square gmartarnd, 
22-5grs. pa -Blumer.] 
7 
10. Drachm. = 2. Wt.51 grs.| Bee. Rough ineuse, 
[Imhoof- “art 
1. D rig re Irregul: 
11. Drachm. 2, 2. We. 52 grs.| Bee. rogular incuse. 
ee Ined. 1854, p. 
52. 


PLI.9. 

The standard on which the above-described silver coins 
are struck is the Phanician or Greco-Asiatic, of which 
the tetradrachm weighs about 224 grs., the didrachm 112 
grs., and the drachm 56 grs: The electrum money of the 
same standard (Nos. 1—5) follows a different a 


system, thus :— 
El. Stater. . . . 224 gre. 
El. Trite . . . . (74 grs. 
El. Hecte. . . . 87 gre. 


El. Hemiheciton, . 18 grs. 
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Somewhat later than the foregoing, but still belonging 
to the early part of the fifth century, is the following 
coin, which in fabric resembles those which precede it, 
although in type it approaches to the next coinage. 

12. Drachn, R. 2. Wt.| Bee; in field to left| Incuse square 


49-4 gre. [Brit.Mus.]| of its heada volute] quartered. 
PL I. 10. or scroll. 
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Penrop II. circ. 3.c. 480—415. 


The next period of the history of Ephesus begins with 
the repulse of the Persians after the Battle of Mycale, and 
lasts till the collapse of the supremacy of Athens after 
the great disaster to the Athenian arms in Sicily. 

The Persian wars had been very detrimental to the 
commercial prosperity of Ephesus, and the total separation 
of the coast-lands from the interior of Asia which might 
be expected to follow the victories of the Greeks would, 
it might have been feared, prove still more fatal to the 
trade of a city which depended so much upon her intimate 
connection, both commercial and religious, with Sardes, 
the residence of the Persian governor, and through Sardes 
with the far East. 

Although, therefore, the other cities of Ionia, whose 
prosperity depended more upon their carrying trade by 
sea, and upon their commerce with all parts of the 
Mediterranean, gladly accepted the assistance of the con- 
federate fleet, and although they paid their tribute to 
Athens without murmuring in consideration of the protec- 
tion afforded by the Athenian cruisers to their ports and 
trading vessels against pirates, yet there can be no doubt 
that Ephesus paid her yearly tax of from 6 to 7} talents 
(about £1440—£1800) a year very much against the will 
of a large and influential section of the population, among 
whom were all those who were attached to the temple and 
its services—the Asiatic party, as we may call it. The 
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1. Drachm, R, 8}. Wt.| E—. Bee with loop-shaped | Incuse 
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long space of time which elapsed between the foundation 
(cire. 600 B.c.) and the conjectural time of the comple- 
tion (circ. 460 3.0.) of the Artemision may be perhaps 
due to the subjection of the Asiatic to the Athenian 
party during the earlier half of the fifth century. 

If the coinage of a city is to be taken as in any way 
proportionate to its commercial prosperity, we shall be 
inclined to assign to Ephesus by no means the first place 
among the trading cities of the coast of Asia Minor 
during this period. On the other hand it is probable 
that the chief of her trade continued to be carried on with 
the interior of Asia Minor in uncoined metal, and that the 
circulation of the municipal currency did not extend 
beyond the territory of the city and the markets of the 
neighbouring Ionian towns. 

The coins of Period II. may be divided into two classes, 
(a) those of the first half, .c. cire. 480—450, and (f) 
those of the second portion, B.c. cire. 450—415 :— 


Cuass (a), cire. n.c, 480—450. 


square, 


61-2grs. (Brit. Mus.]| wings; in the field on} divided by a 


either side a circular ten- 
aril or scroll, @ (»; the 
whole in dotted circle. 
2. Drachm. R. 84. Wt.| Similar. 
49:4 grs. [Brit. Mus.] 
PII 11 


8. Hemidrachm, ®. 2.| Similar. 
Wt. 28°65 grs.  [Im- 
hoof-Blumer.] 

4, Diobol. Trot Meas Similar. 
16-7egrs. [Brit. Mus. 

PLIV12. - 

5. Diobol. R.14, Wt. 16} Similar. 
grs. [Paris, Mionnet, 
n, 154.] 


narrow line 

into four irre- 

gular quarters. 
Similar. 


Similar. 
Similar. 


Similar, 
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Cuass (8), circ. p.c. 450—415. 
6. Tetradrachm, R. 64. Wt.| EO—EXI Bee: the| Meuse square, 


205 grs. [Brit. Mus.] nu—O quartered, 
Pi. I. 14. whole in dotted circle. 
7. Drachm, &, 84. Wt. 50 grs. | Similar. Simi 
oof-Blumer.] 


(Brit. Mus. 49 grs. and 47-7 
grs. et ket 152, 61 
Oe NL 1. 13. 

The standard of the above coins is the same as that of 
the coins of Period I. In shape they are rather clong- 
ated or oval than round, and they are flatter than the 

- archaic coins of Period I. In style also they are inter- 
mediate between the more archaic pieces and those which 
follow. The bees’ wings, as will be seen by reference to 
the Plate I. 14, stand out boldly from the body of the 
insect, especially on the coins of Class 8. The incuse 
square on the reverse is still somewhat irregularly divided 
by narrow bands. 
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Perriop IIT. nc. 415-394, * 


The exact year when Ephesus broke away from the 
Athenian alliance we cannot ascertain. It is probable 
that Tissaphernes, the new satrap of Ionia, had succeeded, 
even before the Athenian defeat in Sicily, in reuniting 
Ephesus with Persia, not by open force, but by means of 
the powerful Asiatic party within the territory of Ephesus 
itself. 

In zc. 410 Thrasylus, the Athenian admiral, made an 
attempt to recover the city, which had by this time become 
the headquarters of the Persian power on the Ionian 
coast; but as soon as Tissaphernes got wind of the inten- 
tions of Thrasylus, he sent a detachment of cavalry to 
Ephesus, and by fanning the flames of religious enthusiasm 
and calling upon all the people to rally to the assistance 
of their goddess, he signally defeated Thrasylus, and thus 
Ephesus remained in the hands of the Persians. 

Shortly after this, circ. s.c. 407, the Spartan Lys- 
ander took up his quarters at Ephesus, as being the 
nearest point to Sardes, where the young prince Cyrus 
was shortly expected to arrive. ‘When Lysander came 
to Ephesus,” says Plutarch (Lysan. III.), “he found that 
city well-inclined to the Lacedemonians, but in a bad 
condition as to its internal policy, and in danger of falling 
into the barbarous manners of the Persians, because it 
was near Lydia and the king’s lieutenants often visited 
it. Lysander therefore, having fixed his quarters there, 
ordered all his store-ships to be brought into their har- 
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bour, and built a dock for his galleys. By these means 
he filled their ports with merchandise, their market with 
business, and their houses and shops with money, so that 
from time and from his services Ephesus began to conceive 
hopes of fhat greatness and splendour in which she now 
flourishes.” 

In ».c. 406 Lysander was recalled to Sparta, and was 
superseded by the noble-minded Callicratidas, who, unfor- 
tunately for Greece, perished in the same year at the 
Battle of Arginusm. On his death the Ionians held a 
meeting at Ephesus, at which it was decided to send an 
embassy to Sparta to ask that Lysander might be again 
sent out. 

The Spartans consented, and accordingly in 3.c. 405 
Lysander was again welcomed by the Ephesians, and in 
the year following was honoured by them, after his 
victory over the Athenians at Aegospotami, with a statue 
in the Temple of Artemis. 

Under Agesilaus, s.c. 3896—394, the Greek party once 
more gained the upper hand at Ephesus, where the Spar- 
tan king, as Lysander had done before him, took up his 
quarters, and during his stay the coast-towns were exempt 
from all tribute to Persia. 

The following are the coins which in my opinion belong 
to the period of about twenty-one years which elapsed 
between the time when Ephesus revolted from Athens, 
and the year s.c. 894, when, after the recall of Agesilaus 
to Europe, Conon expelled the Spartans, and when for the 
first time Ephesus obtained full and complete autonomy*— 


? The gold coins which, if they were genuine, would have to 
be attributed to this period are the following :— 
Stater, cire. 180 grs. ) Olv.—(Stater, EOEXION ; the others, 
Drachm ,, 65 grs. E—9.) Bee with curved wings. 
Diobol ,, 22 grs. ) Rev.—Incuse square quartered. 


— 
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Cire. b.c, 415—894. 
1. Tetradrachm. R. 6.) E—. Bee. 


Wt. not stated [Mion. 
8. vi. n. 188.] 


Incuse square, quartered 
by two broad bands, 
on one of which 
MENTOP. 


2. Didrachm, RR. 4.|E—. Bee with| Similar. No magistrate’s 
Wt. 117 grs. [Brit.) curved wings;} name. 
Mus. 2 specimens.] border of dots, 

PL. I. 15. 

8, Didrachm. M&, 4.!E—. Bee with) Incuse square, quartered 

‘Wt.116-2grs. [Brit.| curved wings;| by narrow lines. 


Mus.) beneath, TI- 
PL I.17. MAPX ;_ bor- 
der of dots. 


4, Drachm, R. 24. Wt.|E—. Bee with) Incuse square, quartered 
47-8 grs. [Brit.Mus.]} straight wings,| by narrow bands, 
of the form pre- 
valent after 2.0, 


887. 

5. Drachm, R.24. Wt.| E—. Bee with) Incuse square, quartered 
42-7 grs. [Brit.Mus.| curved wings. by two broad bands, 
PL. I.18, Mion. iii. 
n, 157, Cousinéry, 
Munich, Pl. I. 19. 


MEZIANAE. 


Examples of these are in existence, struck from different dies, 
They were accepted as true by Borrell, but are now generally 
believed to be false. After a careful consideration of the ques- 
tion, I have convinced myself that they are one and all false, 
Mr. Whittall of Smyrna, however, informs me that forty years 
ago he possessed a specimen which was undoubtedly genuine. 
He believes all the specimens now known to be copies of this 
original, which has now disappeared. 
Among other false coins of Ephesus are the following :— 


R. 1. Wt. 69 grs. Female head. Rev.—E—. Incuse 
square divided diagonally. 

R. 1. Wt. 2 grs. Male head leur. Rev.—Similar. 

Rj. Wt. 1 gr. Similar. Rev.—Similar. 


The last two were in the Prokesch-Osten Collection, and Dr. 
Friedliinder informs me are from the same die. A specimen of 
the first was sold in the Merlin sale, 1864, No. 111. I cannot 
positively say that this one is false. 


on one of which TI- 
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Cire. z.c. 415—894 (continued). 


Drachms, Hemidrachms, 


ete, 


6. R, 2, [Mion, iii. n. | Similar. 


158, Cousinéry, Mu- 


Brandis, p. 456.) 
10. R. 1}. [Northwick, 

1085, where the 

name is printed ME- 


NEZOZ. 

11. R, 1}. Wt. 22:2 grs, 
[Brit. Mus.] 

12.8, 2. [Acad des 
Sciences, Amster- 
dam; re-struck.] 

PL I. 21. 

18, R. 8. We, 28°5 grs. 

[Brit- Mus. 2 spe- 


grs. | Similar. 
i. | Similar, 
. | Similar. 


Similar. 


Similar. 
Similar. 


: 


E—¢. Bee. 





Similar. AIOAQPI- 
AlHE]. 


Similar. KOPYAAZ. 
Similar. _ MENEX- 


-@EY(E}. 
Similar. MENEX- 
OEY[E]. 


Similar.  MENEX- 
OE[YE]. 


Similar. POAYKPA- 
TH. 
Similar. ZATTION. 


Incuse square, quarterod 
by narrow lines. 


Eo.  Incuse square, 
within which  ani- 
mal’s(?) head. 
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Prntwp IV. 3.c. 8394—387. 


Although the Persian tax-gatherer was no longer seen 
during the time of Agesilaus within fifty miles of the 
coast, yet the tyranny and the exactions of the Spartan 
oligarchies which had been set up by Lysander soon dis- 
gusted the Asiatic cities with the Lacedemonian rule. 

When, therefore, the Athenian Conon, in conjunction 
with the satrap Pharnabazus, gained his signal victory 
over the Lacedwmonian fleet off Cnidus in z.c. 394, he 
was everywhere welcomed as a deliverer as he sailed from 
town to town expelling the Spartan harmosts and pro- 
claiming liberty and autonomy. The Rhodians had been 
the first, in B.c. 895, to expel the Lacedemonian admiral 
from their port, and from Rhodes it was that Conon and 
Pharnabazus sailed on the day of the Battle of Cnidus. 

Among the other towns which after this battle shook off 
the Spartan yoke, Ephesus and Samos are mentioned in 
history : we have accordingly no difficulty in assigning to 
this period the federal coinage issued by the cities of 
Rhodes, Cnidus, Samos, and Ephesus, each with its own 
type on the reverse of the coin, while on the obverse is 
the infant Herakles strangling two serpents, and the 
inscription ZYN, which may stand for SYMMAXIKON. 
The identification of this monetary confederacy, known 
be it remarked only from the coins, has been so ably 
worked out by M. Waddington (Mélanges Num. pt. ii., 
pp. 7—19) that we need not dwell upon it here. There 
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is, however, one circumstance which calls for special 
notice, and this is the standard of the new federal coinage. 
The weight of these pieces is about 177 grs., which is 
certainly too light for an Aeginetic stater, and very heavy 
for one of the Persie weight. 

The only other alternative is that it is a denomination 
of the new Rhodian standard, of which the tetradrachm 
weighed about 236 grs., the didrachm 118, and the 
drachm 59 grs. The alliance coins of Rhodes, Cnidus, 
Samos, and Ephesus would seem to be tridrachms of this 
standard now introduced from Rhodes into Ephesus, where 
it superseded the considerably lighter Graco-Asiatic 
standard hitherto in use there. 


1. Tridrachm, BR. 5. Wt.| ZYN. Infant Hera-| E—. Bee with curved 
1766 grs. [Brit.) les strangling two} wings; beneath, TE; 
serpents, border of dots. 








Mus. and Hunter.] 
PL II. 1. 


The custom of signing the coins was probably intro- 
duced while Lysander was in power at Ephesus, and 
shortly before the introduction of the Rhodian standard : 
those coins of Period III. which are without the name of 
a magistrate are therefore earlier than the signed money. 
About the same time an improvement was effected in the 
execution of the dies, the flan becomes thicker, and the 
circular form is more exactly maintained. On the alliance 
money with ZYN a type for the first time appears on the 
reverse.’ » These are all indications that the Ephesian mint 
was reorganized (perhaps about s.c. 406, when the Rhodian 
standard may have been first introduced), and placed under 
the superintendence of a responsible magistrate, who pro- 
bably held office for the space of one year only, as will I 
think become sufficiently evident in the sequel. 

In 3.c. 890 the Lacedwmonians again seized Ephesus, 
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and in their hands it nominally remained until 3.c. 387, 
when Antalcidas concluded with the Persians that dis- 
graceful peace by which Sparta, to serve her own narrow 
interests, handed over the Greek cities of Asia, one and 
all, to the yoke of the foreigner: ‘There can be no 
doubt,” says OCurtius (Hist. Gr., vol. iv. p. 274), “that 
these unfortunate cities were made, to feel the yoke newly 
imposed upon them the more heavily because of the 
length of time during which they had been withdrawn 
from it. Citadels were now built in the towns and gar- 
risons placed in them, while those cities which had ven- 
tured upon attempts at revolt were destroyed, and taxes 
were exacted to as large an amount as possible.” By this 
miserable peace the name of Sparta stands for ever dis- 
honoured in history. Even the philo-Laconian Plutarch 
(Ages, xxxvii.) is obliged to confess that the foreign . 
policy of the Lacedsemonians was such (and not on this 
occasion only) that “by placing a regard to the advantage 
of their country in the first rank of honour and virtue, 
they left: themselves no criterion of justice but the ag- 
grandisement of Sparta.” 

In addition to the alliance coinage, as above described, 
Ephesus would appear to have commenced in the year 
B.c. 894 or thereabouts the ‘issue of that long series of 
tetradrachms of the Rhodian standard which lasted for 
no less than a whole century. 

The earliest coins of this class are easily to bé distin- 
guished from the later by the shape of the bees’ wings, 
which are of a curved form precisely as on the “alliance” 
money of 394—391. On all the later specimens the 
wings are straight. The letters upon these early speci- 
mens are also larger than those upon the rest of the 
series, and the sigma is of the open form (2). 
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Terrapracems. 8.0. 894—887. 


2. R. 6. Wek. 235-8 grs.| E—@. Bee with{ Forepart of stag right, with 
Brit. Mus. ; also the} curved wings;| head turned back; be- 


Hague 4 border of dots. hind,a palm-tree and ma- 
Pl. II, 2. gistrate’s name, APIZ- 
TOA - 
8. R. 6. ert grs.| Similar. Similar. OEOANPOS. i" 
rit. Mi 
4, R. 54. Wet. 282 grs.| Similar, Similar. IPMPINOZ. 
eo Mus. ot , 
5. R. e We 216-8 Similar. *) Similar. . PIAAQHZ. 
[Brit. Mus. ; bro! 204 
coin.] 


We have thus in all the names of five magistrates for 
the eight years n.c. 894—3887, and it is possible that 
among the tetradrachms of the following period which I 
have not seen there may be one or two others to add to 
this list. 


——— 


Nir Chron hs Vol, AK. ivf 1 
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Pertop V. 3.0. 387—295. 


Of all the Greek citiés of Asia which the Spartans at 
the Peace of Antalcidas gave up to Persia, Ephesus was 
perhaps the only one which had not very much cause to — 
regret its change of masters. The kings of Persia had 
always favoured Ephesus, and we have no reason to 
suppose that even now, when all Ionia was completely in 
their power, they did not allow certain cities to retain 
their own laws and even tyrants, provided that the 
regular tribute was annually paid into the Persian 
treasury. The evidence of the coins is sufficient to prove 
that Ephesus at any rate remained in a flourishing con- 
dition, commercially, if not in other respects. One of 
the tyrants of Ephesus during this peried, whose name 
has come down to us, was Prophytus. We also hear of a 
Heropythus who liberated Ephesus from her tyrants, and 
to whom the Ephesians in gratitude erected a monument. 
When Philip of Macedon also serit Attalus and Parmenio 
into Asia to endeavour to procure freedom for the Asiatic 
. cities, the Ephesians set up a statue in his honour. They 
even rose in revolt against the Persians, probably about 
B.c, 838, and obtained their freedom, but they were not 
allowed to enjoy if for long. The Persian Autophradates 
advanced against it with an army, and succeeded by a 
stratagem in making himself master of the city (Polyzn. 
vii. 27. 2). After this there was again a Persian garrison 
at Ephesus, and the government was handed over to an 
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Oligarchy consisting of the members of a single family, at 
the head of which was Syrphax and his son Pelagon. 

This was the state of affairs when Alexander gained 
his first victory over the Persians at the Granicus in 
z.c. 884. On the news of the battle the Greek party in 
Ephesus began once more to be stirred by hopes of an 
approaching Liberator, and the Oligarchs to tremble in 
their seats. 

When, therefore, the vanquished Persian army ap- 
peared before the walls, the gates were joyfully thrown 
open to them by Syrphax and his party, who thus rein- 
forced proceeded to wreak their vengeance upon their 
opponents. They broke open and desecrated the grave of 
Heropythus the Liberator, and they overthrew the statue 
of Philip which had been set up in the temple. 

Meanwhile Alexander and his victorious troops were 
drawing nearer and nearer. Memnon, the general of the 
defeated Persians, withdrew his forces at the approach of 
the conqueror, and the people were left face to face with 
their oppressors. Then they rose en masse. Syrphax 
and his son took refuge in the temple, but were torn from 
the altars and stoned. The other leaders of the Oligar- 
chical patty sought safety in flight. 

The next day Alexander himself arrived and put an 
end to the slaughter. He established in the place of the 
Oligarchy a Democracy, and assigned to the Temple of 
Artemis the taxes which had hitherto been exacted by 
the Persians. He also extended the right of asylum to 
the distance of one stadium from the steps of the temple ; 
in order, perhaps, to obviate future disputes between the 
priests and the civic authorities. Thus Alexander, by a 
prudent intervention, put an end to all contentions within 
the community. 

During Alexander's stay at Ephesus his portrait by the 


_ 
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great master Apelles was executed, a painting which was 
long one of the chief ornaments of the Artemision. Here 
also he busied himself with plans for the benefit of the 
various Ionic coast-towns, some of which were carried 
out, and in gratitude for these the Ionians ever considered 
King Alexander as their great Liberator, and long aftor- 
wards struck coins in his name and celebrated games 
called ‘AAegévSpea in his honour. 

This also was the time when the new and splendid 
Temple of Artemis was approaching its completion under 
the superintendence of Dinocrates, the most famous archi- 
tect of his time. It was erected on the foundations of the 
old temple, which had been burnt to the ground on the day 
of the birth of the great Alexander. 

The new Democracy seems to have degenerated into a 
tyranny even during the lifetime of Alexander, for we 
learn that shortly before Alexander’s death, 3.c. 824, 
Philoxenus, the Prefect of Ionia, placed a garrison in 
Ephesus, and required the three brothers, Anaxagoras, 
Codrus, and Diodorus, the sons of a certain Echeanax, to 
be given up to him because they had slain the tyrant 
Hegesias. This the Ephesians refused to do, whereupon 
he seized the brothers and confined them in the citadel of 
Sardes. Anaxagoras and Codrus escaped, but Diodorus 
was captured and taken to Babylon. Perdiccas, however, 
after Alexander’s death, sent him back to Ephesus to be 
tried according to the laws of his country, but his brothers, 
who had meanwhile returned home, set him free. (Polyan. 
yi. 49.) 

About this time, also Clitus, in spite of the autonomy of 
the town, placed a garrison in Ephesus, but in s.c. 319 
the democratical party delivered the city into the hands 
of Antigonus. 

For seventeen years, .c. 319—302, Ephesus sibel a 
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term of freedom under Antigonus and his son Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. But when in s.c. 302 Lysimachus invaded 
the Asiatic dominions of Antigonus, and sent his general 
Prepelaus-along the Ionian coast, Ephesus was surprised 
and captured by him, the ships in the harbour were burnt 
to prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands, and the 
democratic constitution was in all probability abolished. 
On the news of Lysimachus’s invasion of Asia, Antigo- 
nus, then at his new capital, Antigoneia, on the Orontes, 
sent immediately to summon his son Demetrius to sail for 
Asia Minor with all the forces he could collect. When 
the latter reached Ephesus, he compelled the garrison of 
Prepelaus to surrender, and at once restored the demo- 
cratic constitution before proceeding against the other 
cities which had submitted to Lysimachus. : 
The year after this, nc. 301, occurred the great defeat 
of Antigonus at Ipsus. The battle over, Demetrius fled 
to Ephesus with what remained of the vanquished army. 
Here, although he was greatly in want of funds, he re- 
frained, contrary to all expectation, from laying hands on 
the treasures in the temple, and leaving the city in charge 
of Diodorus, one of the three brothers who, in Alexander’s 
time, had slain the tyrant Hegesias, he set sail for Caria, 
During his absence Diodorus began to treat with Lysima- 
chus for the surrender of the city ; but Demetrius returned 
in time to save it for a few years longer from his rival 
Lysimachus, who did not succeed in making himself 
finally master of if until the year n.c. 295. , 
The preceding slight sketch of the history of Ephesus, 
from the Peace of Antalcidas to the end of the fourth 
century, is extracted chiefly from Droysen’s “ Geschichte 
des Hellenismus.” 
Ht remains now to be considered what are the coins 
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which are to be attributed to this period. We have seen 
that about 2.c. 39-4 the issue of tetradrachms on the Rho- 
dian standard commenced at Ephesus, the types being on 
the obverse a bee with curved wings as on the older 
Ephesian coins, and on the reverse the forepart of a stag 
and a palm-tree. 

Within ten years after the first issue of these totra- 
drachms, and probably about the time of the Peace of 
Antalcidas, n.c. 387, a slight change of style was effected, 
by which the wings of the bee were straightened and 
made more symmetrical, the name of the magistrate on 
the reverse being also written in smaller and neater 
characters of more recent form. 

The number of magistrates’ names on the tetradrachms 
of this series which I have been able to collect from 
all sources is about eighty. Presuming the office to 
have been an annual one, it seems almost certain that 
this series must have terminated after the defeat of Anti- 
gonus and Demetrius at Ipsus in 801. 

The following is a list of all the specimens of this coin- 
age which have come under my notice :— 


Crass (a). TerrapRacams. 3,0, 887—301, 


E—9. Bee with straight | Forepart of stag to right looking back ; 
wings; border of dots,| behind, a palm-tree and magistrate’s 
name, as follows :— 


6. We AOHNOMAN- Cat. Allier, p. 88. 
APOE 
RM. 6. Wt.284-2ers.) AINEAE Brit, Mus. 
(Pl. II. 5.] j 

R. 64. Wt. 288'6 grs.| AAKIFPOL Brit. Mus.; Imhoof- 
Blumer. 

R. 6. Wt.228-8ere.| AAKEIAHE Brit. Mus, 

R. 6. Wt. 284 grs. | ANAPOIT [AZ] Imhoof-Blumer. 
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R. 6, Wt.288-5grs. 
[Pl. I. 4. 

R. 6. We. 224 grs. 

. We. 282 grs, 

. Wt, 282 grs. 


. Wt. 284 gra, 
Wt, 228-d5grs. 


. WE. 282-7 ers, 
» Wt. 229 ges. 
We. 226 grs. 


Wt. 281-4 ers, 
Wt. 281 grs, 


. Wt. 287-8egrs, 
Wt. 227-8grs, 


We. 281-2ers. 
We. 


BR 
a 


Sa oa 


BRR OB BB BRB Be 


PAR PF 22 Ran 


= 


. Wt. 
Wt. 227 grs. 
Wt. 
‘Wt, 228-7 grs. 
. Wet. 229 grs, 
. Wt. 288-dgrs. 


. Wt, 282-7 grs, 


BO PRRERP B 


R, 5}. Wt. 229-5 ers, 
R.6. Wt. 


* Perhaps [MJANTIKPATHE, 4. v. 
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ANTIAAKIAAZ 


ANTIKPATHE! 
APIZTATOPAE 
APIZTAFOPHE 


APIZTOAHMOZ 
APIZTOAEQN 


APIZTOAOXOZE 
APTEMQN 
APXEAOXOZ 


APXIAAMOZE 
BOIQNTOZ 


FOPFOrPAr 
AANAOZ 
AHMATOPHE* 
AHMOKAHE 
AIOTIMOE 
ErKAIPIO= 
EOPAOIAHE 
EOXQPOz 
EPIFONOE 
EYKTITOZ 


XHNHE 


XHNOAOTOZ 
IOBITAZ 





Imhoof- Blumer. Cat. 
Gréan, n. 1750. 

Mion. 8. vi. n. 184. 

Imhoof-Blamer. 

Hunter, p. 185, n. 4; 
Mion. 8. n. 185. 

Brit. Mus. 

Mion. iii, n. 160; Bran- 
dis, p. 456. 

Leake, As. Gr. p. 55. 

Wigan. 

Mion. iii. n. 161; Num. 
d'Anacharsis, pl. 58. 

Brit. Mus. 

Mion. iii. n. 168; 8. vi. 
n. 187. 

Brit. Mus. ; Mion. 8. vi. 
n. 188. 

Brit. Mus. 

Brit, Mus, 

Mion. S. vi. n. 189; 
Mus. Hederv. 9; Cat. 
Subhi Pasha, n. 796. 

Sale at London, Decem- 
ber, 1870, n. 81. 

Ivanoff sale, n. 276. 

Huber sale, n. 566. 

Brit, Mus. 

Imhoof-Blumer. 

Brit. Mus. ; Mion. 8. vi. 
n. 191. 

Mion. 8S. vi. n. 201; 
Hunter, p. 185, n. 2; 
and Université de 
Leyden. 

Brit. Mus.; Mion. 8. n. 
202. 


Mion. ‘ia n. 165; Mu- 
nich (Cousinéry). 


* A coin with this name was erroneously read AHMAPOQ- 
NOZ in the Hamilton sale catalogue, 1867, No. 49. It was 
purchased by the late H. N. Davis, Esq., and has now passed 
into the collection of the University of Aberdeen. I have seen 
the coin, and it reads AHMATO... 


Sree, 


Sens, 


a ee), ee 


OLA — 





EPHESUS. 


MR. 54. Wt. 227 gra. 
R.6. We. 

R. 6. 
R. 6. 
RR. 6. 


R. 6. 
R. 5}. Wt, 224 grs. 
Ww 


Wt. 217 grs. 
We. 228 grs, 


is t. 
AR. 59. Wt. 280°9 ers. 


. We. 282 gr. 
R.6. Wt 


R. 6. We.2268 grs. 


Wt. 
Wt. 
Wt 


Pee 


Wt. 
Wt. 227 grs. 
Wt. 
Wt. 


RB BERR BER 


. We. 285 grs. 


. Wt, 228 grs. 
‘Wt. 229 grs. 
. Wt. 282 grs. 


Wt. 
" Wt.284°7 grs. 


PRAAGAR 2M Ban 
Pe ae Ss 


BRP BR 


Wt.228 6 grs. 


Wt.225°7 grs. 


. Wt.281-2 grs. 


. Wt. 229°5 ers, 


. Wt. 281-5 grs, 


PERIOD V. 


IQIAOET 
HIFEKAHE 
HIFEAOXOE 
HFHEIANAS 
OEO 


OPALYAOXOZ 
OPAZYMHAHE 
IPNQTHE 
IPPOKPITOZ 
KAPNOY 
KAYZTPIO= 
KAEANAPIAHE 
KAEONIKOZ 


... KAEX......2¢ 
KAYTIOZ 
KOMH=E 


AYKIZK—O=Z 
AYKON 
MANTIKPATH(E]" 
METAKA 


MEAAITPIA[AE) 
MENEZIPMOT 
MENIPPOZ 
MH=ETOP 
MHTPAZ 
MNHZAPXOZ 
MNHEZI¢IAOZ 
MOIPATOPA([Z 
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Imhoof-Blamer; Univ. 


Imhoof- Blumer. 

Brit. Mus. 

Brit, Mus. 

Ivanoff sale, n. 277. 

Mus, Lavy, i. n, 2,258, 

Brit. Mus, 

Brit. Mus, 

Imhoof-Blumer. 

Tho Hague. 

Mion. 8. n. 194; Pem- 
broke, ii, t,x. 9; Hux- 
table sale, n. 169. 

Mus. Lavy, i. n. 2,259. 

Cat, Subhi Pasha, n, 280. 

Mion. 8. vi. n. 195; 
Cat. Allier, pl. xiv. 14. 

Schottenstik, Vienna. 

Mion. iii. no. 166. 

Mion. §, vi. n. 196, 

Mion. 8, vi. n. 197; 
the Hague. 

Brit. fa 

Mion. 8. vi. n. 198; 


Berlin. 

Northwick sale,n.1,051. 
Imhoof-Blamer. 
Tmhoof-Blumer. 
Imhoof-Blumer, 
Huxtable sale, n. 168. 
Mion. 8. vi. n. 199; 

Hunter, p. 135, n. 6. 


‘ ‘I conjecture that this — should be [T]HAEZ[TPAZ]. 


name is read 


y De Wilde (Sel. Num.” tab. vi. 


no 85, 1692, 4to) as MANTIKPATO. As this work is not 
reliablo, I have suggested MANTIKPATHE as a more pro- 
bable reading, especially as this is a name which occurs in an 
Ephesian inscription of the period to which the coin belon, 

(Wood's “ Ephesus.” Inser. from City and Suburbs, No. i 
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mR. 6, Wt. 
a. 6. Wt. 
RR. 54. Wt, 217 grs. 
A. 6. Wt. 225 grs. 
RT. Wt. 
A. 53. Wt. 280 grs. 


R. 6. Wt, 280 grs. 
AR. 6. Wet. 280 grs. 


At. 6. Wt.280°7 grs. 


2. 5. Wt. 229 ers. 
2, 6. 


Wt. 
6. 
6. Wt.288°5 grs. 
6. Wt. 
6. Wt. 229 gre. 
. Wt. 228 grs. 
. Wt, 234 ers. 
. Wt. 284 grs. 


At. 6. We. 285 grs. 


aX. 6. Wt. 


Wt. 
Wt. 


R. 6. 
RR, 6. 


A, 54, Wt. 232 grs. 


a5. Wt. 
At, 5. Wt. 


WE.281°2 grs. 
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| NIKHPA(TOZ) 

| SENOKAHE 
OAYMPIOADPOET 
OAYNIE'IXOZ 


OPXAMENIOZ 
PANAI[TIOZ) 


PAPOENIOZ 


DEAATON® 
DPEPIZTPA[TOZ) 
POAYSAMAZ 





. Wt. 229° ars. 


POAYKAHE 
in WV TAN ve 
ATOPHE 


ZKIPQON 
ZQBIOL 


THAEZTPAZ 
ANAFOPHE 
PEPAIOZ 


OIAITHE 
dIAOZTPATOE 


*YPTAE 





XAIPITHE 
XIMAPOZ 
Sheeree: . 


Mion. 8. vi. n, 200. 
Mion, 8. vi. n. 208, 
Smhoof-Blumer, 
Mion. iii, n. 167. 
Cat. de Palin. n. 224. 
Northwick sale,n. 1,052; 
Mion. 8. vi. n. 204. 
Brandis, p. 455; Mion. 
iii. mn. 168, 

Mion. iii. n, 109. 

Brit. Mus 

Inhoof-: Blumer. 

Brit. Mus.; Hunter, n. 
8; Mion. 8. vi. n. 203, 

Schottenstik, Vienna, 

Hunter, n. 7. 

Mion. S. vi. mn. 206; 
Hunter, n. 5. 

The Hague. 

Brit. Mus.; Mion. 8. vi. 


n. 207. 
Mion. iii. n. 170; Univ. 


de Leyden. 

Mion. iii, n. 171; Cat. 
Behr, n, 563. 

Mion. iii. n. 172; 8. vi. 
pl. iii, 5; ‘Thomas, 
2,141. 


Fricdliinder, K. Miinz- 
kab. 218, 

Mion. iii, mn, 162; Mu- 
nich, Cousinéry (read 

AIAOZTPA- 


mhagen. 

Mion. iti, n, 173; Eck- 
hel, Mus. Cres. 

Coll. of M. Six; Lvanoff, 
n, 275. 

Cat. Allier, p. 88. 

Cat, Allier, p, 83. 


* It is not SS io ae — is Pelagon the son 
of Syrphax, mentioned by Arrian, i, 17, 1 


* Probably either [API OAOXOE, 
(HM)EAOXOE, or Ee. YYAOXOZ. 
which this and the 


eases to be relied upon. 


{APX] EAOXOZ, 
‘Lhe catalogue from 


following fragment are takou is not in all 
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To this period, also, the following small silver coins, in 
the British Museum, probably belong :— 


Reverse. 
Ed. Two stags’ heads 
face to face. 
E—. Foropart of stag 
to, right, looking back. 


Obverse. 
E—9. Bee. 
Similar. 


MR. 1. Wt 142 grs. 
Pl. II. 6. 

R. j. Wt. 12°8 grs. 
£1. IL. 7. 








Crass (8). Arrro Ocrouors. 3B.c, 801—205. 


Identical in type with the above described tetra- 
drachms, but entirely different in weight, are the follow- 
ing rare coins :— 

A. 4. Wt. 81 gra.) E—. Boe.| Foropart of stag to right, 

[Imhoof-Blumer.] looking back; behind, 

Pl. I. 8. a palm-tree and magis- 
trate’s namo, AIAZ. 

AL 4, Wt. 88 grs.| Similar. Similar. AOKKAAOZ. 

[Bunter p.185—9; 

ion. 8. vi. n.190.] 
Pl. IT. 9. 

RR, 4. Wet. 85°5 grs.| Similar. Similar. EKATOK- 

{Imhoof-Blumer.] ACHE}. 

Pl. II. 10. . 

AM, 4, Wt. 85°7 grs.| Similar. Similar. YAAKOZ. 
Whittall sale, n. 
65.) . 

The remarkable reduction in the weight of the silver 
money of Ephesus which is proved by the existence of 
these four coins probably took place in the year s.c. 301, 
after the battle of Ipsus. The four magistrates here enu- 
merated may be therefore assigned to the period of six 
years between 8.c. 301 and 295, in which year Lysimachus 
finally obtained possession of Ephesus. 

The reason for the abandonment of the Rhodian standard 
at this time may have been an endeavour on the part of 
Ephesus to accommodate her coinage to the Attic standard 
lately introduced into Western Asia Minor by Lysimachus, _ 

The new Ephesian coins of eighty-eight grains would 
therefore circulate as Attic octobols, or thirds of the _ 
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tetradrachms of Lysimachus, as issued after the battle of 
Ipsus at the neighbouring towns of Erythrae, Smyrna, 
Magnesia, &c.; while at the same time thoy would be 
equivalent to one and a half drachms of the Rhodian 
standard.!? 

Cxass (y). Correr Comacz. Cire. 3.0, 805—295. 

The copper coinage of Ephesus begins towards the close 
of Period V., probably in the last decade of the fourth 
century. Tho first issue, as described below, may be 
attributed to the ten years between 305 and 295. 


Obversc. Roverse. 

HE. 4, [Mion, iii. n.| E—. Bee. | Stag kneeling left, looking 
282.) back ; in field above, 
astragalus and AN- 
APO*OPBOS." 

Similar, but ANTIAA- 
KIAAZ. 

Similar, but FYAIP- 
Por." 


Similar, but EKATOK- 
AHS. 







#. 4. (Brit. Mus.] | Similar. 
Pil. I. 11. 
2.4, (Mion. iii. 288.]| Similar. 
Pl. II. 18. 
AB. 24." [Mion. iii. n,| Similar. 
234. 


Pl. IT. 12. 
2. 4, [Brit. Mus.] | Similar. Similar, but IPMOX- 
OENHE. 
#, 4. [Brit. Mus.] | Similar. Similar, but IAOZX- 
TPATOZ. 


2. 4, [Imboof-Blu-| Similar, _| Similar, but XIMAPOE. 
331 ; mM. Ui. On. 


© It is a curious fact that coins of this weight appear to have 
come into fashion about the year 8.c. 800 in various parts of 
the Greek world ; at Ephesus between 801 and 258; at Mile- 
tus about the same time; under Pyrrhus between 295 and 272; 
under Hiero of Syracuse after 275; at Tauromenium in Sicily 
after 275, and in Bruttium after about 280. There are also 
Actolian coins of this weight and probably of the same period. 

"A similar coin is described by Mionnet, Supplement vi. 
No. 282, where the magistrate’s name is apparently misread 
ANA! POZ. 

* Wrongly read by Mionnet as KYAINNMOZ. The coin is 
now in the Munich collection, . 
* The size of this coin is wrongly given as 4 by Mionnet. 
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Of the above names no less than four occur also on the 
silver money of Period V., so that we have only three 
more names to add to the two lists of magistrates given 
above (aand 8), making in all about eighty-seven names for 
a period of ninety-two years. It must be confessed that 
it is a very remarkable fact that so large a proportion as 
(allowing for deaths during office) about 90 per cent. of 
the names of the Ephesian Eponymi should have been 
preserved to the present time, and were this an isolated 
case we should be tempted to argue that it is improbable in 
the extreme that the list can be anything like complete, 
and that consequently the magistracy must have been 
renewed more than once a year. When, however, it is 
borne in mind that in no single instance, in all the periods 
into which I have divided the autonomous coinage of 
Ephesus, does the number of magistrates’ names exceed 
what might be reasonably expected, while in every case 
it is approximate to the duration, in years, of the period 
to which the coins are on other grounds attributed, then, 
I say, it becomes manifest that a proportion so consist- 
ently maintained can be explained in one way only. 

The magistrate whose name serves for a date is the 
annual Eponymus of Ephesus. One contingency only 
can upset this conclusion, viz., the discovery of say a 
dozen new names on the coinage of Period V., and of a 
proportionate number of new names in the other periods. 
And if as many as this remain still unknown, then indeed 
it may be inferred that we now know less than half the 
original number of names, which in that case may well 
have been 184 in the 92 years 3.c. 887—295. 


Prniop VI. 3.c. 295—288, 


In the year n.c. 295 Lysimachus succeeded in making 
himself master of Ephesus, which had until then remained 
in the hands of Demetrius. We are told that the low- 
lying parts of the town had suffered greatly from floods, 
and that Lysimachus in consequence caused a portion of 
it to be rebuilt on higher ground. He also changed the 
name of the city to that of his wife Arsinoé. The exact 
date of this change of name is uncertain; as, however, 
some of the coins of Lysimachus bear the name of Ephesus, 
it is probable that the name was not chang:d as early 
as B.C. 295. In the interval between 3.c. 295 and the year 
when the name of the town was changed, the Ephesian 
democracy was superseded by a new form of government 
of a more oligarchical character, in consequence of the 
marked hostility of the democracy to the rule of Lysi- 
machus. The new government consisted of a Senate 
chosen from among the richest citizens, called éruAyrol. 
The municipalities of Colophon and Lebedus were also 
united with that of Ephesus, under the same or a similar 
constitution. 

When Demetrius, after the loss of his Macedonian king- 
dom, passed over again into Asia, we hear of Ephesus as 
again belonging to him ; for when he proceeded to Phrygia 
he left Aenetus as prefect of the city. This Aenetus was 
at first supported by Mandron, the chief of the pirates ; 
but this man being shortly afterwards bribed by Lycus, 
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one of Lysimachus’s generals, the city once more fell into 
the hands of Lysimachus [Frontinus, Stratag. iii. 3, 7]. 

The coins which in my opinion belong to the seven 
years 3.c, 295—288 are the following :— 


(a) Arrro Ocrozoxs. 
Head of Artemis diademed to | EE. Bow and quiver: in 


right, shoulders draped. field a bee and magistrate's 
name. 
A, 4}. Wt. 88 grs. | AOHNAIOZ oe ii. a 171 
—176, Pl. n. 
MR. 44. By 85 ers. | EPSIAE Imboof-Blumer ; Choix, 
1. III. 1. pl. iii. 117, 


}. Wt. 86 ars. | EXEANA= | Brit. Mas. 
ni) II. 2] 


The change of type on the silver money during this 
period is remarkable if considered in connection with 
the political events of the time, when the tie of depen- 
dency by which the city had been attached to the temple 
of the Asiatic goddess was severed by the sword of the 
Macedonian Lysimachus.* 

Now, for the first time, the bee which had for so many 
ages maintained its place on the obverse of the coinage of 
Ephesus as the signet of the high priest (or King Bee, 
éoojv) gives way to a purely Hellenic type, the head of 
the Greek huntress goddess, whose bow and quiver occupy 
the whole field of the reverse; the bee being relegated 
to the copper coins, and on the silver to an inferior 
position, as a mere symbol or mint-mark. 

With regard to the magistrate’s name Echeanax, which 
has generally been accepted as referring to the Echeanax 
mentioned by Polysnus (vi. 49) as the father of the three 
brothers who slew the tyrant Hegesias in the reign of 


™ Newton, ‘‘ Essays on Art and Archeology,” p. 221. 
VOL, XX. NS. 8 
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Alexander the Great, it may be remarked that it is 
hardly probable that this man could have been still living 
at the time when these coins must have been struck. Tho 
Echeanax of the coin may very well, however, have been 
a grandson of the elder Echeanax. 

The copper coins which I would attribute to this poriod 
are the following :— 


(8) Corrzr Cornace. 


E—®. Bee; border of | Stag standing right; above, quiver, 
dots. in front magistrate’s name. 


&. 4. ANOAAOAODP[OE) | Brit. Mus. 
1. III. 3 


. Bf. 1 EP... EY... Mion. iii. n. 224. 
[KAA]AIMENH= Jmhoof-Blumer. 
Ay Ii. 4. 
. 8. XAPMINOZ Mion. 8. vi. n. 801. 


In addition to the municipal coins, Lysimachus caused 
to be struck at the Ephesian Mint during this period gold 
staters and silver drachms on the Attic standard, as 
follows :— 


(y) Rovan Cornace or Lysmacuus, p 
N, 44, Wt. 185 grs. | Head of Alox-| BAXIAEQ= AYZI- 


(Miller, 420. ander. MAXOY. Pallas 
seated; in field E— 
and bee. 

R. 4. Wt. 67 grs. | Similar. Similar. 
(Miller, 421.] i 
A. 4, Wt, 67 grs. | Similar. Similar, but with mono- 
[Miiller, 422.) gram YY on throno. 
R. 4, Wt. 67 grs. | Similar. Similar, bute] on throne, 


{Milller, 425. ] 


Pentop VII. 3.c. 288—280. 


In ».c, 287 Lysimachus, after he had regained posses- 
sion of Ephesus, bestowed it together with the rest of 
Tonia upon his son Agathocles. He also changed the 
name of the city to that of his wife Arsinoé, but probably 
before 3.0. 287. 

The government of Agathocles was very popular, and 
he appears to have deserved the affection of the Ephesians. 
When, therefore, some years afterwards, in B.c. 284, 
Lysimachus caused him to be murdered, and when his 
widow had fled to the court of Seleucus for protection, a 
strong party in Ephesus at once espoused the cause of the 
King of Syria. 

This party, after the victory of Seleucus and the death 
of Lysimachus in 281, rose in arms against the opposite 
faction which adhered to Arsinoé, opened the gates to 
Seleucus, threw down the walls which Lysimachus had 
built, and would have slain the queen had she not suc- 
ceeded in escaping alone and in disguise to the harbour, 
where she embarked and proceeded out to sea before her 
absence became known. 

The coins of the time (it may be eight or nine years) 
during which Ephesus bore the name of Arsinoé are the 
following :— 

(a) Arrio Ocroxots, ETc. 


Head of Arsinoé to right, | APZJ. . Bow and quiver; in the 
veiled; border of field, bee; magistrate’s name and 
dots, monogram, : 
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R, 4}. ane ie rONEY= and & Brit. Mus. 
R, 8. Wt. 42 ors. | FONEYE 1 9 | Munich. 
(Pl. Ii. 6. 
R. 6. Wt. 76 ers. | [HTHJZEANAP[OZ),, 5, 7 ay ‘ 
Ai, 4}. Wt. 86:8 grs. rlin (Hox collee- 
(PL Tir. 7] | OLOPIAOE and FE tion). 
R, 2. Wet. 19 grs. | No name ? Borlin (Prokesch- 
Osten, Inedita, 
1854, p. 52). 


(8) Corren Comacz. 





Head of Arsinoé to right, | AP—ZI. Stag knecling left look- 
veiled. ing back; in field above, astra- 
galus and magistrato’s name :— 
HB. 4. [AJPFOAAQIN///// | Imhoof-Blumer. 
A. 8, APIZTAIOZ Brit. Mus. (2 speci- 
Pgs mens). 
4 IMAFOPAZ Coll. Soutzo, Athens. 


BE. 4 IAOOP2QN Devens of Aber- 
Rae . {vito ALL [APHPOS///// 2" Plog 


Head of Arsinoé to right, | AP—ZI. Forepart of stag right, 
veiled. looking back; in field left, astra- 
galus ahd magistrate’s name :— 


2B. 2. Pekar EAAIN at emgrs ee 
%.2. | PAAAL...... t. Mus 


Here we have as many as eight Eponymi at least, and 
perhaps nine, which certainly belong to the period during 
which Ephesus bore the name of Arsinoé. 

The royal coinage of Lysimachus bearing the monogram 
of Arsinoé is as follows :— 





“This is Dr. Friedlaender’s reading. Dr. Imhoof-Blumer 
has read it KPATEPOC. May it not be rather TIM] 
AFOPA[Z ? The coin is very indistinct, 


“Not improbably MEAAI. The coin is in very poor con- 
dition. 


ee a, 
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(y) Royan Cormace or Lysmracuus. 


A. Stater. Head of Alex-| BAZIAEQE AYZIMAXOY. 
ander. Pallas seated; in field AQ and 
(Maller, n. 429.) boo ; beneath throne, 4}. 
R..Tetradrachm. Similar. | Similar. AQ, beo, and M. 
[Miiller, n. 480.) 
R, Drachm, Similar. Similar. AQ, bee, and f. 
[Miiller, n. 481.] 
R. Tetradrachm. Similar. | Similar. RB: bee, and M. 
[Miller, n. 482,] 
R. Tetradrachm, Similar. | Similar. AQ, bee, and thunderbolt. 
[Milller, n. 488.) : 
R. Tetradrachm. Similar.| Similar. AQ (no bee) and ME. 
[Miller, n. 484.) 
A. Tetradrackm. Similar.| Similar. AQ (no bee) and [AX 
(Miller, n. 485, 486.] 


To these may, perhaps, be added Nos. 424—428 of 
Miller, consisting of tetradrachms and drachms as above, . 
with the bee, but without the mint-mark A, and either 
without any monogram or with one of the following :— 
= &: ye. The first of these three monograms is 
identical with that which appears on the coins of Ephesus- 
Arsinoé, together with the eponymous magistrates’ name 
FONEYE. The monograms M, ME, and {A may pos- 
sibly be those of the magistrates MEAAINEYE and 
NAAAL . . . . but this is not likely. 


Perron VIII. n.c. 280—258. 


During the next twenty years we know very little of 
the history of Ephesus. After the death of Scleucus, in 
B.c. 280, it seems to have enjoyed a brief term of auto- 
nomy, during which, perhaps, occurred the inroad of the 
Gauls, from which it is said to have suffered together 
with the greater part of Western Asia Minor. After this 
the city appears to have been subject to Antiochus I. down 
to the end of his reign in s.c. 261. 

The coins which I would attribute to the reign of 
Antiochus I. are the following. In weight the silver 
money corresponds with that of Periods VI. and VII. :— 


(a) Arrtc Ooronoxs. 


Head of Artemis wearing sto- | E—®. Foropart of ong sight, 
phane to right; at her head turned back; behind, 
shoulder bow and quiver ; a palm-tree; in hota loft, 
she wears an earring in the a bee and magistrate’s 








form of a winged Nike ? name :— 
A. 4, Wt. 78:4 grs. [AJNTI¢2QN Brit. Mus. 
- III. 10. 
R 4, Wt. 75:2 grs. | [EOJEAOQ[N] Brit. Mus. 
(Pl. IIT. 11.] 


Head of Artemis wearing stephane 
to right; at her shoulder bow and 
quiver. 


Forepart of stag right, 
head turned ere 





A. 2. Wt. 18 grs. (No name.) | University of Aberdeen. 
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(8) Corrzr Cornace. 


E—. Bee. | Stag kneeling left and looking back ; above, 
astragalus ; in front, magistrate’s name :— 


KB. 2. FAN Ippo. Brit. Mus. 

HB. 14 elit AAQN_ ... | Imhoof-Blumer. 

ZE. 2h. ATPEAZ Mion. 8. vi. n. 281. 

A, 24 [AJHMOQN Imhoof-Blumor. 

HE. 8. AIAA...... Leake, Asia, p.49, (The 


astragalus is here 
called tettiv.) 





2B. 24. EOEAQQN Brit, Mus. 
¥- Ii. 12.] 
- 2h. EXEAAM[OZ] Subhi Catalogue, 1874, 
n. 2,764, 
&. 1. KOPY[AAZ Leake, Asia, p. 49. 
HE, 4. MEPAAHTQP Mion. iii. n, 229. 
HE. 1}. [ZENE]IKPAT[HE)) Brit. Mus. 
Le II. 18. ; 
SS (erorry eee TPIOE Mion. iii, n. 228. 
Female head left, laur. and turreted; be- | Bee. Border 
hind, astragalus. of dots. 
®. 2. HrFE AO XOz Imboof-Blumer. 
(Pl. 11. 14.] 
HB, 2. O1n NOX Imboof-Blumer. 
(Pl. IIT. 15.] 





” These copper coins are connected with the silver of the 
same period by the name EQEAOQN," which occurs on 
both metals. It is satisfactory also to find the name of 
the magistrate ANOAAQN ... . recorded as still: in 
office both while the city bore the name of Arsinoé and 
afterwards. The date of the year of office of this magis- 
trate may be therefore fixed as circ. B.c. 280—279. 

Whether the following small bronze: coin belongs to 
this period or not is doubtful :— 


Female head left, turreted. E—®. Bee. 
2. 14. (Good style of art.) Brit. Mas. 
(Pl, IIT. 16.) 





" This is the last oceurrence on coins of the Ionic form EO 
for EY. Soe Curtius, G. Studien, Bd. v. p. 294. 
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It seems certain, however, that the copper coins with the 
feeding stag on the reverse and a quiver in the field 
belong to the period of Seleucid rule, as among the 
magistrates’ names in this series there are two, 
AAKIPPOX and TQZIKPATHE, which occur also on 
the bronze coins above described, which cannot be separ- 
ated from the silver. 


E—®. Beoin]| Stag feeding right; above, quiver; in ox- 


wreath. ergue, magistrate’s name :— 
&. 8. AMINE)» Leake, Sup. Asia, p. 49. 
&. 8. Brit. Mus. 
Hi, 3. Leake, As. Gr. p. 55. 
Zi. 8. EXNONEEOS 2] a Canliga 1874, 
n. 2,769. 
HE. 3}. ZOAQN Brit. Mus. 


PL XI. 17] 
EQEIKPATHE | Mion. iii. no, 221, 


The total number of names for this period of twenty- 
two years appears at present therefore to be eighteen. 


MS Vel XE LE VT. 




















EPHESUS PLATE IV—PERIODS IX—-X. 


ere 


Perion IX. n.c, 258—202. 


On the death of Antiochus Ephesus fell into the hands 


_of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who appointed his bastard son 


Ptolemy, the half-brother of Euergetes, to be governor of 
the city B.c. 258. 

This Ptolemy was foolish enough to imagine that he 
was sufficiently strong as tyrant of the ehief city of Ionia 
to make himself independent of his father, for which 
purpose he allied himself with Timarchus, tyrant of 
Miletus, and these two appear to have declared Ephesus 
and Miletus independent both of Egypt and Syria. How 
long they were able to maintain this position we cannot 
say, but shortly afterwards the Thracian mercenaries in 
Ephesus, bribed (as Droysen supposes) by the King of 
Egypt, revolted against the young governor, who with 
his mistress Kirene fled for refuge to the Temple of 
Artemis, where they were both slaughtered, the altar of 
the goddess being sprinkled with the blood of Eirene. 

After this episode Ephesus returned to her allegiance 
to the Egyptian monarch, who, some years afterwards, 
n.c, 248, presented it to his daughter Berenice as her 
dowry on the occasion of her marriage with Antiochus II. 
(Theos) of Syria. 

The story of the revenge of Laodice, the former wife of 
Antiochus, and how she poisoned her husband, not in but 
near Ephesus, I need not here repeat in full, but it deserves 
mention, as it throws some light upon an obscure period 

YOL, XX. N.S. T 
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of Ephesian history. It seems that one Sophron, the 
Prefect of Ephesus (é émt rijs Egécov, Athensous, xiii. p. 593) 
was one of the principal supporters of the party of the 
king’s Egyptian bride Berenice, and that Laodice, after 
the murder of her husband, endeavoured to compass his 
death also, and would have accomplished her purpose had 
he not made his escape from the palace of Laodice to 
Ephesus. From this we gather that at this time, 3.c. 247, 
Ephesus must have been still attached to Egypt. We 
may suppose, therefore, that on the death of Antiochus II. 
the city, which had fallen to him as Berenice’s dowry, 
was again separated from Syria and reunited to Egypt. 

From this time until the end of the century Ephesus 
remained in the possession of the kings of Egypt, 
Ptolemies III.—V., and probably enjoyed a considerable 
amount of independence. 

Ptolemy III. (Euergetes) seems to have bestowed it 
upon his wife Berenice, as Lysimachus had previously 
upon Arsinoé, and Ptolemy II. upon his daughter Bere- 
nice. To the reign of Euergetes may, therefore, be 
assigned the following gold coin of Berenice II. struck at 
Ephesus :-— 

(a) Goxp Cor or Brrentor. 


Head of Berenice Il. | BEPENIKHE BAZIAIZEHE. 
veiled, to right; bor- Cornucopie with corn and fruit; 
der of dots. in field left, a bee. 


4.7. Wt. 427-9 grs. | Octadrachm of the Ptolemaic standard. 


This Queen Berenice, the wife of Euergetes, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Egypt in 246 8.c., must be care- 
fully distinguished from the other Berenice mentioned 
above, the daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

The following is a list of the municipal coins of Ephesus 
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which belong to the period of the rule of the Ptolemies 
circ. B.0, 258—202. 


(8) Ruopran Dinracums anv Dracuus. 


Bust of Artemis draped right, 
wearing stephane; no ear- 
ring; bow and quiver at 
her shoulders. 


A, 44. Wt. 102-8 grs, 


R. 4}. Wt. 99°5 grs. 


“R. 4, We. 102 gra. 


. Wet. 101 gra, 


. 5. Wt. 100 gra. 
4}. Wt. 101 grs. 


. 4, Wt.101-4 gre. 


Wt. 


Wt. 100 grs. 
Wt. 100 gre. 


ad B PER ¥F BRB BR BP 


“ The 


}. Wt.102-8grs. 


44. Wt.101-5grs. 
We. 101-5 grs. 


5. 
6. 
. 5, Wt101-8grs, 
5. 
8. 


AOHNOPOAIT[HE) 


AAEZANAPO[E]} 


[A] NTIFONO[E] 


AP}IZTOKPAT[H 
KPIS TOOON es 


» | APIETPAT[OZ] 
APTEMIAQPOZ 


-| BATTAZ 


FPYAIZ 
AHMHTPIO£E 
AHMOO2N 


AIAITO a 
AlIOAQ 


AIONYEIOE (C in field) 


AIOZKOYPIAHE 
EKATAIOZE 


EPMQN 
EPMQNA= 


E—4. Forepart of stag right, 
head turned back; in field 
left, magistrate’s name :— 


Recent find ;° Mion. 
8. vi. n. 


Recent find; Cat. 
Allier, p. 84; Gré- 
au, 1,758. 

Recent find; Cat. 
re 1460 
—61. 

Recent find, 

Imhoof-Blumer; Mi- 
onnet, S. vi.n. 209. 

Recent find. 

Recent find; Oat, 
Santangelo,11,809. 

Recent tind. 

TImhoof-Blumer, 


Brit. Mus. ; Coll, Six, 
102 grs. 

Recent find, 

Recent find; Mion. 
8. vi. n. 210. 

Recent find. 

Recent find. 

Recent find; Mion. 
8, vin. 211. 


greater part of this recent find of didrachms belongs 
at the present time to Mr. Lawson of Smyrna. 


186 - 


R. 5. We. 100 grs. 


R. 4, We. 99°8 grs. 


R. 5. We. 96 grs. 
RR. 44, We, 101 grs. 


Re. 44. Wt. 99-2 grs. 
A, 44, Wt.100°7 grs. 


A, 5. Wt. 100 grs. 
mR 5. Wt. 90°2 
AR 44, Wt. 99°7 gre. 
MR 4. Wt. 99 grs. 
RR. 8. Wt. 50 

R. eae a 

At. 44. We. 100 gre. 
mR. 8. Wt. 46 grs. 
5, Wt, 101 grs, 
mae 


RR. 5. Wt. 101 grs, 
R. 5. We. 101 gre. 


A. 44. Wt. 101 gra. 


A, 5. Wt.101°8 grs. 


PL IV. 2.] 


x sf We.1005 grs. 
R.5. Wt.101'5 grs. 
R, 44, We. 102°5 grs. 


A 84. (2) 
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EYNIKOZ 


XIHNOAOTOZE 
OEPZIAOXOZ 
IAOMENEYE 


KAAAIZTPATOZ 


KAYETPIOZ] 
AIMNAIO. 


grs.| MHTPOOANHE 


MINNOE 
MYTAZ 
NAYKPATHE 
NIKIAE 

" 
NIKOMAXOE (E 
PAPPAZIOE 
PPOTION 
PYOAFOPAE 
EKOMAAHE 
ENEIE 
TEAEZIAE 


dIAIDPOE 
sAROR 


Mion. 8, vi. n. 182 
(misspelt EYNI- 
x02). 

Collection Six, 

Recent find. 

Recent find; Mion. 
8, vi. n. 216. 

Recent find; . Mion. 
8. vi. n. 217, 

Recent find. 

Recent find. 

Mion. 8. vi. n, 218, 

Recent find; Mion, 
8. vi. n. 219. 

Recent find; North. 
wick, 1,058 

Munich. 


Brit. Mus.; Mion, 
8. vi. n, 220, 

Recent find ; Mion. 8, 
vi. n. 221. 

Coll. Six; Cat. Whit- 
tall, n. 448. 

Mion. 8. vi. n, 222. 


Brit. Mus. 


Recent find. 

University of Aber- 
deen; Mion. 8. vi. 
n. 228, 

Recent find; cf. Mion, 
8. vi. n, 224, 


vi. n. 225. 
Brit. Mus. ; 
vi. n. 296. 
Brit. Mus.; Mion. 8. 
vi. n. 227. 
Recent find. 
Mion. 8. vi. n. 228. 
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(y) Copper Comacez. 
Same type and symbol (bee) in field, 
[AIOJZKOYPIAHE | Brit. Mus. 


B.8. 
(Pl. IV. 5.] 
BE. 2, 


2b Higa La Mion, 8, vi. n. 280. 
KE. 8, DPPQTArFOPAZ Brit, Mus. 
B38 () Brit, Mus. 


We have here the names in all of forty-one annual 
Eponymi. Supposing, then, that this coinage commenced 
in B.c, 258, and allowing a margin of about a dozen 
names, we arrive at the close of the century for the termi- 
nation of this series. That the above coinage is that of 
Ephesus under the Ptolemies is evident not only from the 
number of names, which corresponds sufficiently with the 
number of years during which Ephesus formed part of 
the dominions of the kings of Egypt, but also from the 
change of standard which took place at Ephesus ap- 
parently when the city fell into their hands. 

The reason of this change of weight in the Ephesian 
coinage is not far to seek. The new coins are, in fact, on 
the Rhodian standard of this period, and its adoption by 
Ephesus is a proof that the markets of Egypt and of the 
Phoenician towns subject to Egypt, which the Rhodians 
had held almost exclusively in their own hands, were now 
thrown open to Ephesus also. 

Thus Ephesus, which had for about fifty years issued 
little more than a local currency, was re-established as 
the second great commercial city of Greece, Rhodes being 
still the first. Ephesus became, indeed, so important a 
city during this period of her connection with Egypt 
that she was able to maintain herself in guasi indepen- 
dence for a considerable time against the advancing power 
of Antiochus the Great, who succeeded to the throne of 
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Syria in 3.c. 222, in the same year that the weak and 
vicious Ptolemy Philopator mounted that of Egypt. 

From this time forth the prosperity of Egypt began to 
decline in proportion as that of Syria increased, and when, 
in B.c. 205, Ptolemy Philopator died, and left his in- 
heritance to a child of five years of age, we may well 
imagine that the Ephesians may have taken into serious 
consideration the advisability or even the possibility of 
maintaining much longer the isolated position in which 
they now found themselves (their town being the last 
post occupied by an Egyptian garrison in Asia Minor) 
in the face of the growing power on the one side of 
Antiochus, and on the other of Philip V. of Macedon. 


2 ettad 


pe re 


Prniop X. 3.0. 202—183. 


The dilemma in which the Ephesians were placed was 
solved for them by the appearance of Antiochus at their 
gates, who obtained possession of the city by the following 
stratagem :— 

“ Antiochus warring against the Ephesians, ordered the 
Rhodians, who formed part of his army, to attack the 
harbour at night-time with great noise; and when all 
the people were hasting thither in disorder, leaving the 
other posts of defence unguarded, Antiochus attacked the 
city in the rear and took it” (Frontinus, Strat. iii. 9, 10). 

This was probably soon after his great victory over the 
Egyptian general Scopas, near Paneas, in 3.c. 198, by 
which he got possession of Owle-Syria and Phoenicia ; 
Aradus, the principal sea-port on these coasts, being 
apparently the only town which still remained in a state 
of. independence, recognising no master but the deified 
Alexander, in whose name it continued to issue its money, 
consisting of dated tetradrachms and drachms of the 
type of Alexander’s coinage (Miiller, Olass V.). 

In the period shortly before the capture of Ephesus by 
Antiochus, when it had become evident that the Egyptian 
Empire was about to fall in pieces, Ephesus, like Aradus, 
appears to have asserted her independence by the issue of 
Attic tetradrachms and drachms (class 8) bearing ‘the 
types of Alexander the Great (Miiller, Class V., Nos. 
1015—1017), the founder of her liberties. 

These Ephesian Alexandrine tetradrachms of Miiller, 
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Class V., may very probably have commenced about 
B.0, 202, the date of the beginning of a similar series at 
Aradus bearing dates in Greek characters, the previous 
coins of that city having been dated in Phoenician 
characters. 

This apparent coincidence seems to indicate that 
Ephesus and Aradus, the two great commercial centres of 
the Phoenician and the Asiatic coasts respectively, may 
have found it to their mutual advantage about this time 
to conclude a monetary treaty, by which each city might 
secure a free circulation for her coins on the markets of 
the other; the tetradrachms of Alexander’s types struck 
at Aradus being only distinguishable from those issued at 
Ephesus by the monogram AX and the palm-tree in the 
place of E® and the bee on those of Ephesus. 

For the space of about seven years, B.c. 196 P—189 P, 
Ephesus formed part of the dominions of Antiochus the 
Great, during which time it was the chief seat of the war 
which he was then waging against the Romans. But 
after the great defeat of Antiochus at the Battle of 
Magnesia, in 8.0. 190, Ephesus, on the conclusion of the 
peace B.c. 189, was presented by the victorious Romans 
with the rest of Ionia to their ally Eumenes, King of 
Pergamus. F 

To this period of about seven years (z.c. 196—189) 
probably belong (y) the Alexandrine tetradrachms of 
Miiller, Class VI., Nos. 1018—1024, with the bee mint- 
mark and the following monograms :— 

AX, 0, A, a, ¥ 
and in one instance a cornucopim. 

The transition in style from Class V. to Class VI. of 
Miiller ocours on the dated money of Aradus about the 
year 198, whence it may be argued that a similar change 


ee 


a 
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in the style of the Ephesian Alexandrine tetradrachms 
took place at the same time. 

The following long series of Ephesian drachms of Attic 
weight, but with Ephesian and not Alexander’s types, 
must also have commenced about the time when Ephesus 
was united to the dominions of Antiochus, or rather a few 
years earlier; and the adoption somewhat later by Aradus 
of identical types on her drachms (dated 3.o. 170—147) 
is a striking proéf that the commercial interests of these 


two cities continued to be the same. 
The Ephesian coinage of these drachms covers the 


whole period between z.o. 202 and 133. 


E—®. Beo; border of 


(a) Armio Dracus. 
Stag standing right before a palm- 


dots. tree; in front, magistrate’s name, 

MR. 8}. Wt. 59 grs. | AOHNATOPAE Brit. Mus.; Mion. 8. 
vi. n. 282, 

R. 4, Wt. 63 AIFYNTIO£Z Brit. Mus. ; Mion. iii. 

[Pl. Iv. 9] n, 174, 
R. 4, Wt. AICXPIQN In i an of a 
R. 44. Wt. 64 AIXMOKA [HZ] Brit Weiss oe 
(Pl. Iv. 6h p. 185, n. 

B4. We. ANAPOMAXOZ Huber ‘sale, : 568. 

RR 4. We. 61 grs. | ANTIMHASHE] Mion. iii, n. 175. 

R. 4. Wt. 62°8 gra. | ANTIOIAO! Brit. Mus.; Mion. 8. 
vi. n. 281. 

R. 4. Wet. 64 grs. | ANEAAHE Mion. iii, n. 176. 

R 4. Wt. ANOAAAE ! bag sale, 1867, n. 

R. 8}. We. 65 gra. ADIOAAQN IOH[E] | Wigan ; Hunter, n. 12. 

R, 4. Wt. APIZTEA Mion. 8. vi. n. 234. 

A, 84. Wt. aaa Subhi Pasha, n. 282, 

R. 4. Wt. APTEMI. =] Mion. 8. vi. n. 285. 

RR. 4. We. 64 gra. Coll. Six; Univ. de 
Leyden. 

R. 4, Wt. AZTPONIA[H] Mion. 8. vi. n. 256. 

R. 4, Wt. AYTOM N] Huber sale, n. 567. 

VOL. XX. U 
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R. 4, Wt. 65 grs. | BAAPOMIOZ” Hunter, n. 15; Mion. 
8. vi. n. 286, 

m4, Wt. BIANQP Mion, iii. n. 178. 

R. 4. Wt. 61-2 grs.| AANAOZ Mion. 8. vi. n. 287; 
Hunter, n. 10. 

AR, 44. We. AHMAPXOE Huber sale, n. 567. 

MR. 4. Wt. 68°5 gre.) AHMHTPIOE Leake, add., p. 40; 
Brit. Mus, 

R. 4, We. AHMOKAHE Mion. iii. n, 181. 

R. 4. Wt. 60 grs. | AHMOKPATIAH Mion. iii. n. 180. 

AR. 4}. Wt. 62 grs. | AIONYZEOAOP[OX] | Mion. iii. n. 162. 

RR. 4, Wt. APONIAHE Mion. iii. n, 188. 

RB. 4, Wt. 58:5 grs.| EYKAHE Hunter, p. 186, n. 17, 

R. 4, Wt. EYKPITO[Z] Mion. 8. vi. n, 289. 

4. We. 64-4 grs.) EYNOYE Brit. Mus, 

(Pl IV. 7. 
MR. 4, Wt. 62°6 grs.| EYNOAIZ Brit. Mus, 
M4, Wt. 64 ers. | THNOAOTOE Mion. iii. n. 190; Im- 
(Pl. Iv. af hoof-Blumer. 

RR. 4. Wt. 60°6 grs.| TOHE Brit. Mus. 

M4, Wt. 61 grs. | LONYPOE Mion. 8. vi. n. 241. 

4. Wt [H]PAKAEIAH[=]} Cat. Camille, Rome, 
1868, n, 166. 

MR. 4. Wt. 585 grs.| HHOAOTOE Mion. S, vi. n, 242. 

mR. 4. We. OPAZEAZ Mion. 8. vi. n. 240. 

4. We. 58°5 grs.| KAAAIZENH[Z] Mion. iii. n. 184. 

m4, We. KAAA[IZ]OENHE Mion, 8, vi. n, 244, 

R. 4. We. KAAAIZTPAT[OX] | Mion. 8. vi. n, 248. 

mR. 4, We. KYPPAAIAZ Mion. iii. n, 185. 

m4, Wt. Mion. 8. vi. n. 246. 

4. Wt. 617 grs.| AIXAE Brit. Mus.; Mion. 8. 
vi. n, 246, 

m4, Wt. MATIAAAS Mion. 8. vi. n, 247. 

AR. 8}. Wt. 60 grs. | (ME|AANKOMAZ” baer ead of Aber- 
een. 

mR. 4, We. MHNO®@A[NH] ‘Mion, iii. n. 187. 

mR. 4. We. MHTPAZ 


Cat. Subhi Pasha, n. 
282. 





# Concerning this magistrate's name, see below, p. 168. 

® This is probably the same man as the Melancomas of 
Ephesus, who is mentioned by Polybius (viii. 17—21) as taking 
part in the conspiracy to liberate Achwus from the citadel of 
Sardes, 8.0. 214. The coin bearing this name is probably, 
therefore, one of the earliest of the series. 


EPHESUS. 
M4. Wt. 64-4 grs.| MHTPOAQPOE 
4, Wt. 55 grs. | MOIPATENHE 
Mm 4. Wt. 63°65 grs.;) MOANOE 
mM. 84. Wt. 64 gre. | NIKOAOXOZE 
R 4. We. (NJAPMENIZK[O]} 
m4. Wt. NAYZANIAZ 
Rd. Wee NAATQN 
m4, Wt POAIQN 
R. 4. Wt, 62 grs. | EATYPOE 
m4. Wt. 60 gre. | LQZIE 
R83. Wt. ZTQATALT 
AR 4. Wt. 62 gra. | TAYPEA 
MR 4. We. 61 TIMANOH|£] 
MR. 43. Wt. 648 gs. PIAIZTIO! 
MR. 4. Wt. 62 grs, ee 
M4, Wh. 615 grs. | XAAKIAEYE 


Copper. 


E—9. Bee in wreath of laurel. Stag standing in front of palm-tree ; 
in ex. magistrate’s name. 
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Leake, p. 55; Mion. 
8. vi. n. 249. 

Mion. iii, n. 186 and 
18: 


9. 

Hunter, p. 185, n. 14; 
Mion. 8, vi, 250. 

Brit. Mus. 

Cat. Rollin ot Feuar- 
dent, 5,094. 

Mion. 8. vi. n. 251. 

Cat. Gréau, n. 1,751; 
Subhi, 281, 

Cat. Gréau, n. 1,752. 

Hunter, p. 185, n. 11; 
Mion. 8. vi. 248 and 
252. 

Mion. iii. n. 191. 

Cnt. de Palin, n. 224, 

Mion. iii, n, 192, 

Mion, 8. vi. n. 258. 

Pembroke Cat. n. 907 ; 
Mion. 8. vi. 255. 

Mion. 8, vi. n. 257. 

Brit. Mus.; Mion. 8. 
vi. n. 254. 


In 


front sometimes a monogram, 


B.A. AINEIAE 
2B. 4. AINHAS 

B.A. ANOAAQNIIAH] & © 
Bd. APKAE & & 

B.A, AHMHTPIO£ & AY 


AHMHTPIO: A—Al 


E. 4. 

[Pl. IV. 10.] 
B.A. AHMHTPIOC & AF 
EPMIAZ 


ZB. 2h. 
BA. roanypor & & 
E. 4. MINHAZ 


Mion. 8. vi. n. 802, 
Imhoof-Blumer. 


Brit. Mus, 
Brit. Mus. 
Brit. Mus. 
Brit. Mus. 


Mion. iii. n. 219. 
Brit. Mus. 


Brit. Mus. 


| Mion. 8. vi, n. 808, 
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In the above list of copper coins it is more than pro- 
bable that AINEIAZ, AINHAZ, and MINHAZ are one 
and the same name; the latter form a mis-reading of 
Sestini, from whom Mionnet takes it. ANOAAQNIAHE, 
AHMHTPIOZ, and LQNYPOL occur also on the 
silver money. There remain, therefore, only three names 
to be added to the long list on the drachms, making a 
total of about sixty-four names for a period of sixty-nine 
years. 


In addition to the preceding silver and copper money, 
here attributed to the period between 8.0, 202 and 133, 
we must not omit to mention the royal money of the 
kings of Pergamus, in whose dominions Ephesus was 
included after the peace of B.c. 189. 

The following tetradrachms appear to have been struck 
at Ephesus between 3.c. 189 and 169, in the reign of 
Eumenes IT. :-— 


(8) Pamerentan TrrrapRacems, 


Hoad of Philetaerus. His | IAETAIPOY. Pallas seated 
diadem twined round laurel left, holding wreath; her 
wreath. left arm resting on buckler, 

across her shoulder a lance, 
behind her a bow, in front 
Bee, and following mono- 


grams :— 
Bee, Al Mion. 8. v. n. 1182. 
Bee, A/ Mion. 8. v. n. 1188. 
Beo, Thunderbolt, Mion. 8. v. n. 1184, 
Bee, A Mion. 8. v. n. 1185. 
Bee, “Hy Mion, 8, v. n. 1186. 
Bee, YE Brit. Mus. * 
Bee, ke Brit. Mus, 
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Of the above monograms two, viz. Al and A€, are iden- 
tical with two of those which occur on the Alexandrine 
tetradrachms of Class VI. struck at Ephesus (v. supra, 
p. 140). This shows that the same officials signed both 
kinds of money, and that, consequently, if the Alexan- 
drine and the Philetaerian tetradrachms are not contem- 
porary, they must be nearly so. The coinage with the 
types of Alexander was probably replaced in the year 
x.c. 189, when Ephesus was presented by the Romans to 
Eumenes, by the tetradrachms bearing the portrait of 
Philetaerus, the founder of the dynasty of the Attalids. 


Under one of the kings of this dynasty the famous 
cistophori made their first appearance as the principal 
circulating medium of Western Asia Minor. 

It is probable that the fall of Rhodes, 3.c, 167, and the 
sudden collapse during the next few years, circ. 167— 
160, of the Rhodian commerce (v. Herzberg, Geschichte 
Griechenlands, i. 206), may have suggested to Eumenes IT. 
the endeavour to supply the place of the Rhodian currency 
in Asia Minor by the issue of a new coinage on the Rhodian 
standard at all the chief cities in his dominions; a sort of 
Pan-Asiatic coinage, which, like the contemporary money 
of the Achean League in Peloponnesus, should be uniform 
in type, the local mint-marks and magistrates’ symbols 
being in every case mere subordinate adjuncts. In this 
undertaking the King of Pergamus was, we may believe, 
supported by the Romans, who were at this precise time 
engaged in a strenuous endeavour to suppress in every 
direction the Rhodian trade by the erection of Delos into a 
free port under Athenian administration, as wellas by the 
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reopening (B.c. 158) of the Macedonian silver mines 
and the encouragement of the issue in vast quantities 
of the regional tetradrachms of Macedonia Prima, Se- 
cunda, &e. 

Whether the Roman capitalists of Asia took any direct 
part in this financial scheme for the creation of a uniform 
Asiatic currency cannot, however, be proved. 

It seems, nevertheless, to be almost certain, judging 
from the number of varieties known, that the coinage of 
the cistophori commenced about 3.0. 159, perhaps on the 
occasion of the accession of Attalus IT. 

The whole question of this coinage has been so 
thoroughly investigated by Pinder (“ Ueber die Cistopho- 
ren,” 1856) that I need not dwell upon it here, further than 
to give'a list of all the specimens with which I am ac- 
quainted, struck at Ephesus. Among them will be found 
several varieties not known to Pinder. 


(¢) Uxparzp Crstornort or Eraxsus. 3.0. 159—188, 
Tetradrachm. 


Cista ir dsape with half-open | Two coiled serponts with heads 
lid, from which a serpent erect, between them a bow- 
issues ; the whole in wreath case, 


of ivy. 
Didrachm and Drachm, 


Club and lion's skin of Hera- | Bunch of grapes, placed upon 
Kles; the whole within a vine-leaf, 
wreath, sometimes of ivy or 
vine, sometimes of laurel, | 
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WEIGHT. IN FIRED, LEPT. | oy ay, 
1. 4 dr. Head of Helios, 
9 <p Eo) 
& 5 » 
6% 182 gr ” 
as (PL. Lv. 11.) 
Ty 198°7 gre. Ps 
ae 
10. 4 dr. ” Bee. 
This ‘i Stag. 
12. 4, 193-9grs. 7 
13.» 188 gra. ” 





14. 187-6 grs, » 
16, 2 dr. 91°6 grs.| Bow and quiver. 


or (Pl. Iv. 12.) 
16. , 1s! 
Wee roe 
18, dr. 47°3 Eo 
= (PL Iv. 13.) 








IN PIELD, RIGIT. 


EOE. Pinder 15; Vienna. 
Nike with wreath, P. 16; Du- 


r. P.17; Mion. 
ae on 


P.1 
B salad of Ephotian Art Artemia 


pati lion thn 


ei fiteted, P. 21; 


can. ag serpont. P, 22. 
” ” » P. 66; Bor- 


lin. 
Double pmnnoopiy above which 
x P. Mion. iii, n. 


But a Grock Astecais, Tvan- 
off oe n. 126, 
Bust of Brit. 


Mus. ; Sion. ifi. n. 196. 
Axtemis slaying stag. Brit. 


Bow and quiver. Brit, Mus. 
EE. Brit. Mus. 


» _? Brit, M 
A. Pinder, or; "Berlin ; Fox 
collection. 


Bee in wreath. Brit. Mus. 


Supposing the above-described fifteen or more varieties 
to bear the symbols of annual magistrates, like the dated 
coins which follow, they may very probably be the coinage 
of the twenty-five years between B.c. 159 and 133. 

During the period, therefore, of sixty-nine years be- 
tween circ. B.c. 202 and 133, the following classes of coins 
were issued at the Ephesian Mint :— 

(a) ae drachms and copper. Obv. Bee. Rev. Stag and 


-tree, with the names of the Eponymi, issued during 
the entire period va the contemporary dated money of 


Aradus). See p. 
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(8) Tetradrachms with the types of Alexander, Class V. of 
Miiller, issued between eire, 202 and 196 (cf. also Alex- 
andrine money of Aradus). See p. 189. 


(y) Tetradrachms with the types of Alexander, Class VI. of 
Miiller, issued between circ. s.c. 196 and 189 (cf. also 
Alexandrine money of Aradus), See p. 140. 


(8) Tetradrachms with the types of Philetaerus, issued between 
8.0, 189 and 159. Bee p. 144. 

(¢) Cistophori (undated) tetradrachms, didrachms; and drachms 
of Rhodian weight, issued between 3.c, 169 and 188, 
See p. 146. 


Penriop XI. z.c. 133—67. 


In z.c. 183 the Roman people succeeded to the in- 
heritance of Attalus III. of Pergamus, and Western Asia 
Minor became a Roman province. 

Aristonicus, the son of Eumenes, by an Ephesian 
hetaira, nevertheless made a hard struggle to obtain for 
himself his father’s kingdom, which he claimed as his 
lawful inheritance. 

Among the towns which refused to recognise Aristo- 
nicus was Ephesus, which remained throughout faithful 
to the Roman cause. 

From the year 3.c. 133 onwards the cistophori of 
Ephesus bear dates referring to the era of the constitution 
of the province (24 Sept. 134). They are also to be dis- 
tinguished from the earlier cistophori by the adjunct 
symbol, a long flaming torch in the field to the right of 
the serpents on the reverse. 

The following is a list of the cistophori struck between 
z.c. 183 and 67 :— 


. (a) Daren Crstoruort. 8.0, 188—67. 











DA IX PIED, IN 
ATs |watonr.| ™ Tn | mt CuNTRE. i 
183 4dr} BOR A Bee Long torch Pinder, 25; Mion. 8. 
» 2dr. | Torch » E®E A Cat. Pericles Exer- 
so nee n. 215. 
132 | 4dr. | BOE B « Long torch | P. 26; Mion. 8. vi. 
‘n. 261 and 272. 
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Pinder, 27. 
Brit. Mus. 












P. 28; Vienna. 
129 University, Aberdeen ; 
Huber, n. 568. 
127 Brit. Mus. 
126 P. 29. 
125 Tvanoff, n. 129; Bun- 
14 , 


Whittall, n. 368, 
P. 33; ‘Brit. Maus. ; 

Mion. iii. n. 197. 
Brit. Mus. 


Gamngie suemegpsinesee~onammanvaienmnitenmienta: am 


a 


——————e 
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P. 46; Vienna. 

Brit, Mus., 192 grs. 

P. 49; Mion. Oi. 
n, 267. 

Brit. Mus., 182 gra. 


C£.P.60; Brit. Mus., 
183-4 gre. 






P. 61; Brit. Mus, 


187 gre. 
P. 53; Mion. iii. n, 
202. 





P. 54; Brit. Mus., 
189 grs. 


Ephesus was now the chief city of the Roman province 
of Asia, and the usual residence of the Roman governor. 
Now for the first time did Asia taste the full blessings of 
the much-lauded Roman rule. “ Not only,” says Momm- 
sen (Hist. Rom. bk. iv. chap. i.) “was free scope allowed 
with criminal indulgence to the unscrupulous greed of the 
Roman merchant in the provincial administration, but 
even the commercial rivals who were disagreeable to him 
were cleared away by the armies of the State, and the 
most glorious cities of neighbouring lands were sacrificed, 
not to the barbarous lust of power, but to the far more 
horrible barbarism of speculation.” 

The Roman rule of the provinces consisted, in two 
words, of systematized plunder in the cities and of man- 
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hunting and slave-driving in the country districts. No 
species of property was safe from confiscation. “ Every 
stalk of corn grew for the Roman decumanus, and every 
child of free parents seemed born for the Roman slave- 
drivers” (Mommsen, /. ¢. chap. viii.). 

Can we wonder, then, that when the formidable Mithra- 
dates appeared, B.c. 88, in Western Asia Minor, and that 
when he appealed to the national sympathies of the 
people, the whole country rose as one man against Rome, 
proclaiming Mithradates as “the delivering god.” The 
hour of vengeance was come at last, and from Ephesus 
Mithradates sent forth orders to all the cities dependent 
on him to put to death on one and the same day every 
Roman within their districts. It is said that eighty 
thousand, according to Appian, or, according to Plutarch, 
one hundred and fifty thousand Romans were thus 
massacred in Asia Minor. The people of Ephesus did not 
even spare those who fled to the altar of their goddess for 
protection. 

From 3.c. 87—84 Ephesus, although nominally for part 
of the time belonging to Mithradates, was de facto a free 
city, and to this interval must be attributed the gold 
money bearing on the reverse the figure of the Ephesian 
Artemis, by the issue of which Ephesus proclaimed to the 
world her complete independence and autonomy, the 
_ coinage of gold being then considered everywhere as a 
symbol and prerogative of supreme power. 

We are surprised, nevertheless, to remark that the 
issue of the cistophori, dated according to the era of the 
Roman province of Asia, is not interrupted by the revolt 
from Rome, but continues in one almost unbroken series 
down to the year 3.0. 67, after which a change takes 
place, the name of the Roman Proconsul appearing after 
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that date upon the coinage. The following are the gold 
coins which belong to the period of the Revolt, n.c, 87— 
84:— 


Goxp Comace or tHe Tom or Mirnnapates. 3.0. 87—84. 


1.4. 4, Wt. 181 grs. | Bust draped of E¢—E—ZI—ON. Statuo 
(Mion, iii. n, 151, Paris.) Artemis wearing] of Ephesian Artemis, a 
(Pl. V. 2.) stephane, right ;| fillet hanging from each 

bow and quiver! hand; in field, left, stag, 


at shoulder. oy bee. 
2, 4.4, Wt. 182 grs. | Similar. E—9. Similar. 
(Waddington collection, 
also Friedlinder, K. 


Miinzkab, 219.) 
(PL V. 3. 
8. 4. 4. Wt. 183 grs. | Similar, E—®. Similar type, but in 
(Dupré, 289. field, left, tripod, right, 
PL V. 4. 


4. 4. 5. Wt. 127 grs. _| Similar. 


(Briedliinder, J.c.n. 220.) 
1... 5 


5. 4. £. Wt. 189 gre, | Similar. 


(Berlin, Prok.-Osten.) 
1. V. 


6. #. 5, Wt. 182 grs. | Similar. 


(Imhoof-Blumer.) 


7.4.8. We. 848 grs. | Similar. 


(‘Thomas sale, 2,182.) 


B. 

E—. Similar type; in 
field right, small figure 
of Artemis huntress. 

E—®. Similar typo in field 
left, stag right. 


E—®. Similar type. No 
symbols. 

No inscription. Similar 
type; in field right, stag, 
le 


» bee. 


Of the above-described gold coins, the last differs from 
those which precede both in weight and in the fact that 
it does not bear the name of the Hphesian people. 

Hence Mommsen (Mon. Rom., ed. Blacas, vol. ii. 
p. 444) supposes that it may have been issued by Sulla 
when he came to Ephesus in 3.0. 84, and explains its 
unusual weight as being gyth of the Roman pound, and 
exactly the half of the ordinary aurei bearing the name 
of Sulla (Mommsen, /. ¢. p. 440, sqq.), which may or may 
not have been issued at Ephesus, but which seem to 
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have been certainly intended to circulate in the Eastern 
Provinces. 

During Sulla’s stay in Ephesus it is said that he 
punished no one with death, but was satisfied with im- 
posing a heavy fine upon the city. After his departure 
Lucullus remained behind as Proquestor to exact the 
fines imposed by Sulla. In 8.0. 74 he was elected Consul, 
and subsequently he was appointed to the command in 
Asia against Mithradates. The government of Lucullus, 
according to Plutarch, was extremely popular, for he 
appears to have relieved the people from many of the 
burdens under which they had so long been groaning— 
the Roman tax-farmer and usurer. Lucullus was in his 
turn superseded by Pompeius in 8.c. 66, who, in virtue of 
the Gabinian and Manilian laws, obtained unlimited power 
in Asia, together with the rights of a Proconsul. 


eg ahh dete epee § s 


Pertop XII. z.c. 67—48. 


Between s.c. 67 and 58 no coins of Ephesus are known, 
and when they recommence in the latter year a change is 
noticeable in the reverse. A symbol is generally sub- 
stituted for the bow-case between the serpents, and hence- 
forth the cistophori bear the name of the Proconsul of 
Asia in the Roman character, and that of a civic magis- 
trate in Greek letters, 

_ This modification in the coinage took place, there 
can be no doubt, on the occasion of the reorganization 
of the Asiatic provinces begun by Lucullus and com- 
pleted by Pompeius after the death of Mithradates in 
8.0. 63, 

In this reorganization the policy of the Romans was to 
conciliate the urban communities as being no less the 
centres of Western civilisation and commerce than bul- 
warks against the flood of Oriental barbarism. 

An indication, perhaps, of this policy of wise considera- 
tion for ancient civic rights, combined, however, be it 
observed, with a more distinct assertion of Roman supre- 
macy, may be seen on the Proconsular cistophori of 
Ephesus, 8.c. 58—48, on which, for the first time since 
the constitution of the Province of Asia, in B.c. 133, the 
name of the responsible magistrate in Greek characters 
reappears. i : 

Of this class the following specimens’ are known :— 
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Proconsunar CrsrorHort. 8.0, 58—48. 
T. Ampius, T. F. Balbus. 

2.0. 58. E®E OS™ (Brit. | T. AMPI. T. F. PRO 
Mus. 185-8 ? COS. Between serpents, 
(Pl. ¥ | tripod, on which a statue of 
the Ephesian Artemis; in 
field right, long torch, and 
beneath, TIMOCTPA- 


TOC MOAEMAPXOY. 
zc, 58—57. EE OZ. [Pin- | T. AMPI. T. F- PRO 
der, 177.] COS. Between serpents, 


Apollo standing on tripod ; 
in field right, long torch, and 
beneath, FAYKWNTIA.. 


NePIKAHC. 
zc. 58—57. EOE OZ. [Pin- | Same, but beneath, AIONY- 
der, 178.] CIOC ...... Yl... 


z.c, 58—57. EE OZ. [Brit. | Same, but beneath €PMIAC 
Mus., 191 grs.; Pinder, 179.] KAIYCTPI[OY]. 
[Pl. V. 8.] 


C. Fabius, M. F. [Hadrianus}. 

zo. 57. EE OZ. [Brit. | C. FABI. M. F. PRO 
Mus., 189°5 grs.; Pinder, COS. Between serpents 
176.) and standing upon bow-case 
a figure of the Greek Ar- 
temis, carrying bow, arrow, 
and quiver; in field left, 
long torch; beneath KNW- 

=Ox. 


The name of the Proconsul who succeeded O. Fabius is 


not known. 
C. Claudius, Ap. F. Pulcher. 


zc. 55—54 (9). EOE M(?).| C. PVLCHRI. AP. F. 

[Berlin ; Fox collection.] PRO COS. Between ser- 

mts usual bow-case; in 

eld right, long torch; be- 
neath, MENEKAHE. 


————_——— 

* The date on this hitherto unpublished cistophorus proves 
that T, Ampius succeeded Q. Cicero as Proconsul of Asia in 
3.0. 58, and that O. Fabius did not succeed to the Proconsulship 
till 3.0. 57. The accepted order is thus reversed. See Wad- 
dington, “‘ Fastes des Prov. Asiatiques,” p. 58. 
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Q. Minutius Thermus, 3.c. 51, the next Proconsul 
whose name we know, has left us no coins, 

From 3.c. 50—49 the province of Asia was left without 
a Proconsul in consequence of the breaking out of the 
civil wars between Casar and Pompeius. During this 
year L. Antonius remained as Quastor in Asia, and by 
his authority were issued in all likelihood the anonymous 
cistophori, only signed with the letter Q for Questor, and 


with the monogram AA. 


L, Antonius, M. IF. Proquastor, 


z.c, 50—49. ([Brit. Mus.,188 | In field left, Q, above bow- 
grs.; Pinder, 202.] AA 
(Pl V. 9.] case ; in field right, 
long torch. 


C. Fannius, Pretor. 


xc. 48. EOE MS. [Brit. | C. FAN. PONT. PR. In 
Mus., 179°7 and 181-2 grs. ; field left, figure of Greek 
2 specimens.] Artemis (?); in centre, tetra- 
style temple, surmounted by 
armed (?) figure; in field 
right, long torch; beneath, 
APXIAHMOC. 


Date and name of Proconsul wanting. 


EOE. [Mion. iii. n. 204.] su. PRO COS. 
erpents, bow-case; 

in field right, long torch ; 

beneath, LQNATPOZ. 








It is worthy of remark that the symbol between the 
serpents cannot belong, as Pinder supposes, to the Pro- 
consul, This is proved by the coin of B.c. 58, which has 
a tripod surmounted by the Ephesian Artemis, while that 
of the following year, 8.c. 57, although bearing the name 
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of the same Proconsul, has a tripod surmounted by 
Apollo. Neither can it refer to the civic magistrate 
whose name stands in the exergue of the coins of 3.0. 57, 
for in this one year the name of this official is changed as 
many as four times. 

The symbol in question may perfectly well, however, 
stand in the place of the name of another but an annual 
magistrate. 

From the occurrence of as many as four names on the 
coins of the year 8.c. 58—57 which differ from all other 
names on the autonomous coins of Ephesus, inasmuch as 
they are provided with a patronymic, it may be inferred 
that during ‘the Proconsulship of T. Ampius the duty of 
superintending the coinage was temporarily transferred 
to a magistrate of inferior rank, whose term of office was 
probably quarterly. 

With the Proconsulship of ©. Fabius the ancient order 
of things appears to have been restored, the Epony- 
mous annual’ magistrate once more signing the coinage 
without a patronymic. 


Pertop XIII. u.c. 48—27. 


The coinage of the Proconsular cistophori at Ephesus 
” ceased during the civil wars between Caesar and Pompeius, 
g.c. 48, and does not appear to have been resumed. After 
his victory at Pharsalia, Cusar visited Ephesus, and intro- 
duced many excellent reforms into the constitution of the 
province, among which not the least beneficial was the 
abolition of the system of farming the revenues. A few 
years afterwards the Ephesians embraced the cause of 
Brutus and Cassius (s.c. 44), but when Antonius arrived 
at Ephesus in n.c, 41 he fined them heavily for having 
chosen the wrong side in the struggle for supremacy. 
The cistophori of Antonius, though probably struck at 
Ephesus, bear no mint-marks, and in any case belong 
rather to the series of the Imperial coins than to that of 
the autonomous. 

There remain, therefore, to be described only the copper 
coins which belong to the period of the latest cistophori, 
or of the intervening time between the first civil war and 
the accession of Augustus. 

Of these the following are the principal varieties :— 


Correr Comace. Orro. 3.0, 48—27. 


2%. 6. Bust of Artemis right, | E—. Forepart of stag right, 
draped and wearing ste- looking back; behind, long 
phane; ather shoulder bow | __ torch; in field, A ; beneath, 
and quiver. [Brit. Mus.] AHMHTPIOC. 
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Hi. bes. Similar, [Imhoof- 
sae 5 qs ee [Mion. iii. 
z. ‘be. shania pe Mus.) 
(Pl. V. 1 
2®, 54. Similar, | 
JB. 4. Bust of Artemis right, 
draped, wearing stephane ; 
at her shoulder bow and 
quiver. Fy Mus.] 


V.11] 
B. 44 


rit. Mus.] 


—?. Head of Arte- 
mis right, wearing stephane; 
the whole in wreath of 
laurel leaves and berries. 
[Mion. iii. 209.] 

#. 4. Bee in wreath of laurel, 
(Mion, iii. n. 216,] 


#. 2}. Similar. [Mion, 8. vi. 
n, 286, 
2, 24. Similar, [Mion. 8. vi. 


n, 287.) 
2. 24. Similar, [Imhoof- 
Blumer.] 


. 24. Similar. 
Hederv. ii. p. 


Sestini, Mus. 
63.] 


#. 24. E—®. Similar. [Subhi 
Catalogue, 1874, n. 2,767.] 


&. 8. E—9. 


hoof-Blumer. "ha oni a! 


H. 2. E—. Bee. [Subhi 
— 1874, n. 2,766.] 

#. 2. E—9. Bee. [Mion. 8. 
vie n. 288.] 


CHRONICLE. 


Similar, but in field ©; bo- 
neath, AHMHTPIOE. 
Similar, but in field ME, and 
beneath, AHMHTPIOZ. 
Similar; no letter in field; 
beneath, MHNOOIAOC. 
Similar ; in field ©; beneath, 

MHNO$OIAOE. 

E—. Long torch between 
two stags face to face ; 
above, AHMH TPIOZ; 
in field, KQ KOZ; in ex. 

ra nATPO es field 

8 in fie 
above, O1AQN. 


Stag standing right; in its 
mouth a fillet; org a 
torch ; in ex. IAZON 

Similar. 


Similar, but in field 1 and W; 
in ex. MENAN[APO 

Similar; behind stag, toreh ; 
in front, ear of corn; in ex. 
AINHAZ. 

E—6. Stag standing, head 
turned back; behind it a 
torch ; across field in three 
lines, ‘AIO NY EIAAAZ. 
Stag standing right, head 
turned back; behind it a 
torch ; magistrate’s name, 
nNYOQN. 

Stag standing right, head 
tarned back; bebind it a 
long torch; in field left, 


wats A. field, 
Stag standing right; in 
Pina —_ eee 
orepart of stag rig) e 
i feed bales te the field a 
torch and ... TOYKPA. 
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HE. 5. E—. Bee in wreath 
of laurel. [Mion. 8. vi. n. 
804.) 

2. 6. E—@. Artemis bun- 
tress, with bow and quiver, 
advancing to right, dog run- 
ning beside her; border of 
dots. [Brit. Mus. 

1. V. 12. 

#8. E—@E. Cock right, 
with palm on wing; above 
IPA. [Cf Mion. S. v. 552, 
870, Dardanus. 

2. 24. ANTIOXOE. Cres- 
cent and star.  [Sestini, 
Mas. Hederv. ii. Pl. 19, 8.] 
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Stag standing right; in field 
two monograms ; above, in 
two lines, KOYEINIOZ. 

Cock right, with palm-branch 
on which a wreath, across 
left wing ; in ex. IAZQN; 
the whole in wreath of 
laurel-leaves and berries. 


Stag standing right; in field, 
A? . 
AY=? 

E®EZIQN. Stag standing 


ight; beneath in field, TO 
F; above stag, [|QNA- 
TPOZ. 


The last-described coin may be compared with Mion. 
Sup. vi. No. 310 of Augustus, reading APXIEPEOC 


ANT[IO]XOY. 


The name of a high-priest, KOYEINIOZ, likewise oc- 
curs on early Imperial coins; cf. with the coin bearing this 
name described above, coins of Augustus and Livia, and 
of Claudius and Agrippina, &c. &e. Mion. Sup. vi. Nos. 
819, 827, and 329. These instances show that it is im- 
possible to draw an exact line between the coins of 
Ephesus struck before the accession of Augustus and 


those issued after that date. 


Summary. 


Before concluding, and with the view of throwing some 
light upon the question of the duration of the magistracy 
entrusted with the care of the coinage at Ephesus, it will 
be useful to set down in a tabular form the results at which 
I have arrived :— 










Period I. 8.0, 700—480. 


Period IT. 2.0, 480—416. 
Poriod III. n.c, 415—394. 


Period IV. 2.c, 394—387. 








387—334. Generally a tyranny. 


Period V. 1.c. 887—295. 
334—295. Democracy instituted by 










87 
Period VI. 3.0. 295—288. 7 
Period VIL. 3.c. 288—280. 
8 
Period VIII. 2.c, 280—258. | Under the nw” 
Period IX. 2.0. 268—202. 41 
Period X. n.c, 202—133. . 
64 





B.0, 183, 


It thus appears that during the period of 274 years 
which elapsed between the arrival of Lysander at Ephe- 
sus in 3c. 407 and the constitution of the Roman 


a 
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province of Asia in s.c. 133 we have 238 magistrates’ 
names. 

The question next naturally arises, was or was not the 
office of moneyer an annual one ? 

Tf annual it follows that our lists are nearly complete, 
and that not more than about forty names remain to be 
discovered. 

Tf, on the other hand, this magistracy was renewed once 
every six months or oftener, we must continue to expect 
that a great many more names will be discovered than we 
now know of. In any case, as the number of names in 
each period is proportionate to its length, the chronological 
sequence of the coinage would remain unaffected, and this 
after all is the main point at issue. 

It seems to me that the question of the duration of the 
term of office of the magistrate who signs these coins can 
only be settled by comparing with the coins of Ephesus 
the dated coinage of some other city of equal commercial 
importance during an extended term of years, in order to 
ascertain what proportion of the entire coinage is likely 
to have been preserved to our times. If we take the 

~ dated cistophori of Ephesus itself between n.c. 183 and 67, 
we find that out of 66 dates only 82 have come down to 
us on the coins, and during the 10 years n.c. 58—48, 5 
dates only have reached us. But it must be borne in mind 
that the cistophori were issued at many mints in Asia 
Minor, and possibly in a kind of rotation. 

On the other hand, in the case of Aradus, a city of 

* which the coinage is better adapted than that of any 

other for a comparison with the money of Ephesus, I find 
that between 8.c. 170 and 142, a period of 28 years, as 
many as 22 dated coins are known to me, 20 in the 

British Museum alone; and again in the next period, 
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3.0, 1836—108, in a space of 29 years there are 25 coins 
bearing different dates, of which 21 are in the British 
Museum ; and in the coinage of the same city, between 
u.c. 98 and 60, a period of 38 years, there are coins of 28 
different years in the British Museum alone, without 
counting those in other cabinets. 

If, then, we compare with the table of Ephesian coins 
the following table of the coinage of Aradus, I think that 
on the whole it must be confessed that the balance of 
evidence is strongly in favour of the theory that our 
Ephesian lists are also nearly complete and that the term 
of office of the magistrate whose name appears on the 
autonomous coinage of Ephesus was an annual one. 


Anabus, 
Years. Dates on Coins. 
B.c. 170—142 28 22 
8.0, 186—108 29 25 
8c. 98— 60 88 28 


ee oS ee | 


Conciuston. 


Assuming, therefore, as I think I am warranted in 
doing, that the names on the coins of autonomous Ephe- 
sus are those of annual magistrates, if remains to be seen 
whether it is possible to determine what was the exact 
title of the magistrate in question. 

C. Curtius (Hermes, iv. p. 225) supposes with Guhl the 
magistrate’s name on these coins to have been that of the 
first Archon; but is there any trustworthy documentary 
evidence for the office of Archons at Ephesus at all? for 
the inscription cited by Guhl and Curtius (/.c.), viz. 
Boeckh, CO. I. G. 2953, has been lately restored by M. 
Homolle (Bulletin de Corr. Hell., Tom. ii. p. 333) to the 
treasury of the temple of Apollo at Delos. It has there- 
fore really nothing whatever to do with Ephesus. 

On the other hand, F. Lenormant (La Monnaie dans 
l’Antiquité, iii. p. 129) is inclined to infer from the oceur- 
rence of the name KOYEINIOZ on late autonomous copper 
coins, and from the recurrence of the same name on’early 
Imperial coins followed by the title APXIEPEYE, that it 
was the high-priest of Artemis, the Megabyzus, whose name 
appears on all the previous autonomous coins of the city. 
But here again I would remark that in the first place 
there is no evidence that the Ousinios of the time of 
Augustus and Claudius is the same person as the Cusinios 
of the autonomous coin, and in the second place, granting 
this to be the case, that it seems in the highest degree 
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improbable that the Megabyzi were changed annually, as 
from the number of extant names on the coins they must 
have been if M. Lenormant’s hypothesis is to be ac- 
cepted.” 

My own opinion is that the magistrate who places his 
name on the currency in autonomous times is the first 
Prytanis, the regular Eponymus for state documents at 
Ephesus.* Aristotle (Polit. vi. 5) informs us that the 
duties of these magistrates (xadodcr 8 ol yey dpxovras rovrous 
of 8% Bacrdels of 8 xpurdves) consisted “in the general care 
of all such public sacrifices as the law does not commit to 
the priests, but which concern the honour of that god 
who is the protector of the city. The necessary cares, 
therefore, about these things are, as I may say summarily, 
concerning religion, war, taxes, expenditures, markets, 
the city, the harbours, and the highways, and further 
still, concerning things pertaining to courts of justice, the 
enrolment of contracts, executions, imprisonments, in- 
quests, calling the magistrates to account for their con- 
duct, and lastly concerning those who are to give their 
advice in public affairs.” 

Prytaneis such as these described by Aristotle must 
not be confounded with the Prytaneis of the Athenian 
constitution, who were indeed not magistrates at all pro- 
perly so called. 

The duties of the first Prytanis at Ephesus may have 
patent teeta nciemta! Acct beet teeter Meade 
= A Pi : 
shay or oten peaaally @ ae Magee ekaek ee 
Cusinios may very probably have been Us rav LeBacray. 

= The Prytanis appears to have been the Eponymns at other 
towns also; cf., for example, the Cistopbori of Pergamus, and 
Imperial coins of Cyme in Molis (Mion. iii. p. 10, Sup. vi. p. 16), 
of Stratonicea in Caria (M. iii. p. 879, Sup. vi. p, 588), of Attu 


in Phrygia (M. 8. vii. p. 519), and of Synnada in Phrygii 
(M. iv. p. 969, S. vii, p. 628). cS 
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been analogous to those of the Archon Eponymus at 
Athens. 

Now I believe that I can bring forward sufficient posi- 
tive evidence to prove it to have been at any rate the 
general rule at Ephesus for the first Prytanis to place his 
name upon the coinage of the State. 

In the important Ephesian legal document published in 
Wood's “Ephesus” (Inscriptions from the city and suburbs, 
No. 1) there occur the names of four Prytaneis who are 
mentioned as the Eponymi of four successive years. 


These are— 
(i) AHMATOPAEZ. 


(i.) MANTIKPATHE. 
(iii.) ADOAAAE. 
(iv.) AANAOE. 


Mr. Hicks informs me that he has been led to assign 
the inscription in question and the complications it deals 
with to the disorders which probably followed the edict 
of Alexander for the recall of the exiles, i.¢., B.c. 824— 
319. 

Turning now to my list of names for Period V., 3.c. 
887—801, I there find the names— 


AHMATOPHE, 
MANTIKPATHE, 
AANAOZ, 


but no ANOAAAZ. Sooner or later the coins struck “ in 
the year of Apollas”’ will probably be discovered. 

The next strong point in favour of my theory is the 
following :—In an inscription of Ephesus published by 
Le Bas and Waddington, No. 136, and there attributed, 
on account of the forms of the letters and the verbose 
style of the document, to the first century .c., mention 
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is made of a certain Badromios as the eponymous Prytanis 
of Ephesus, “ éy rots Atorvolous rois wer Badpdpuov Mpvravey,” 

Now Badromios as the name of a man is entirely un- 
known, save and except only on a coin of Ephesus struck 
according to my arrangement in Period X. between 3.0. 
202 and 183. Can any one doubt for a moment that the 
BAAPOMIOE of the coin is the same man as the Prytanis 
of that name mentioned in the contemporary inscription ? 

Finally, there is one more coincidence in names which, 
not less striking than the preceding, is of much value as 
a piece of additional and cumulative evidence. Josephus 
(Ant. Jud. xiv. 10, 25), or the Hellenistic Jew who has 
made additions to Book xiv. in his name, in that portion 
of his narrative in which he pauses to enumerate the 
decrees of various Asiatic cities in favour of Hyrcanus II. 
(3.c. 47—40) who had petitioned through his ambassadors 
that the Jews residing in the several cities might be 
exempted from military service, cites a decree of the 
Ephesians, dated 8.c. 43, when M. Junius Brutus was 
Proconsul,* which begins with the words 'Exi [pvravéws 
Myvogirov. 

Here again, on referring to my list of coins struck after 
8.c. 48, we find a copper coin with the magistrate’s name 
MHNOSIAOS, who was therefore Prytanis in 3.c. 43 
—42, 

We have thus in all the names of no less than five 

* The MSS. of ee kee assage give the reading Mdpxy 
Tloprniy vig é correct reading has ag! Bore 
by tan bays! Cs Philologus,” 1847, p. Bars to Mdpxw "Iouviy 
Mépxov vig Bpovry. 

* The name of Artemon, the Prytanis of Ephesus, who pre- 
ceded Menophilus, has also been recorded by Josephus (xiv. 
10, 11, 12). .He must have held office in 8.c. 48, but no coins 
are at present known bearing his name. See Waddington, 
* Fastes des Prov. Asiatiquos,” p. 72. 
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eponymous zpurdves of Ephesus mentioned in inscriptions 
of different periods, which occur also on coins of the very 
same periods to which the inscriptions belong. 

The several points, therefore, which I have striven in 
the previous pages to establish, and not, I trust, altogether 
without success, are— 

Ist. The approximate chronological sequence of the 
coinage of Ephesus from the earliest times to the esta- 
blishment of the Empire. 

’ Qnd. That the magistrate whose name appears regularly 
on the coinage is an annual 

8rd. That this annual magistrate was a is Jirst Prytanis, 
who at Ephesus was the President of the Committee of 
Prytaneis entrusted with the execution of the decrees of 
the Boule and Demos, and who is thus proved to have 
been, at any rate from the year 8.c. 407 down to the age 

of Augustus, the Zponymus of the city. 


ArnasetioaL Lisr oy THe Eronymous Prytanezis or 
Eruesvs, 
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VIII. 


THE IRON MONEY OF THE JAPANESE. 


As requested by our President at the last meeting, I now 


draw attention to the iron money of the Japanese, speci- 
mens of which will be given to the Society, as illustrative 
of this notice. 

We all know that iron, in bars, was used by the 
Lacedaemonians and Byzantines as money, probably on 
account of its abundance in Laconia and on the shores of 
the Euxine. The inconvenience of iron as a monetary 
medium in Sparta is obvious, when the value of £20 
sterling would require for its conveyance a cart with 
two oxen to draw it. 

Aristotle mentions iron as a material for money, and 
adds that the people of Clazomenae—a city in Ionia—had 
iron money, and according to Suidas iron money was used 
in the earliest age of Rome. 

Dufresnoy says iron was so used in Britain, and it 
would appear from Csesar’s Commentaries that the 
aboriginal currency was circumscribed to rude rods of 
‘iron and brass, Caesar’s words are, “ Utuntur aut wre 
aut taleis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis.” (De 
Bello Gallico, book y., chap. xii.) 

It may be worth mentioning that some 1800 years 
after the invasion of Julius Caesar, iron was still used as 
currency in our land, according to Adam Smith. In his 
“Wealth of Nations,” the fourth chapter, “Of the Origin 
and Use of Money,” he tells us, “ There is a village in 
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Scotland where it is not uncommon, I am told, for a work- 
man to carry nails, as money, to the baker’s shop and to 
the alehouse.”” 

Owing to the rapid oxidization of iron, or mayhap to 
its ready convertibility into swords and ploughshares, 
there is, I believe, no survival or specimen extant of the 
Iron Money of the Ancients. 

It seems to me not unlikely that iron, when used as 
currency by the Greeks and Romans, was not coined, but 
simply rings, rods, or bars of a specified weight like those 
circulated—as Mungo Park tells us—by the Mandingoes, 
each bar passing as the equivalent of two shillings, 
If so, to the Japanese would be accorded the credit of 
having first, mayhap exclusively, utilised iron as a 
current coin, specimens of which I now submit and 
present to the Society. 

These iron coins were issued (as I was told when in 
Japan last year) by a Shogun of the Tokugawa family, 
vulgarly called a Tycoon, and often incorrectly ranked in 
Europe as the Secular Emperor of Japan. 

The reverse of these coins, like those of the Chinese— 
from which they are copied—is blank. The obverse 
bears the impressed Chinese characters, “Ching Yung 
Tung Pau,” which means the current money of Yung the 
Prosperous. 

A Japanese bronze coin bears a similar inscription. 
Its form and characters were adopted by the Japanese. 
It is said to have had its origin in China at the beginning 
of the Chan dynasty, about 1120 years before the Christian 
era. 

It should be mentioned that the Chinese language is 
the learned (or classical) language of Japan, Corea, 
Mongolia, Thibet, and adjacent countries—hence used 
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for the superscription of coins in the East as Latin is in 
the West. 

“Tung tseen” (copper money) with “ Tung Pau” 
(current money), impressed with the name of the emperor 
reigning when it is issued, is still officially the only 
current coin of the Chinese—the Land Tax and other 
Imperial or Provincial taxes being exigible in that coin. 

This money is said to consist of 8 parts of copper and 
4 parts of lead; although zinc and sometimes iron is 
substituted for lead. ach of these Chinese units of value 
should be the 384th part of a “ Kin” (Catty)—id est, one 
and one-third of an English pound weight. 

The present low value of these iron coins will be 
recognised when I add that the twenty pieces now 
exhibited are equal in value to that of the one bronze 
coin annexed to them—its newly minted equivalent. 
It is said to be the smallest modern coin issued. The 
value of both is one “ Rin,”’—a mil, or thousandth part 
of the “ Yen,” or silver dollar of Japan. 

Small as is now the value of these iron coins—each 
about one hundredth part of a farthing—still, at times, a 
gherkin, a few pea-nuts, and other articles were, I was 
told, obtainable in exchange for one piece of this iron 
money. From my own observation I should infer that 
these coins are now used, almost exclusively, for the 
giving of alms and making offerings to the gods, 

In the vicinity of Osaka I found in the gardens of 
some Buddhist temples a particular tree, generally an 
exotic, thickly covered at its foot with oxidized masses 
of these iron coins, the offerings of pious pilgrims and 
occasional visitors. 

James Wuire, 
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The Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Band VII., Heft 1 and 2, 
contains the following articles :— 

1, Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Greek Coins in the Carlsruhe Ca- 
binet.” 

2. M. Friinkel. ‘On the Coins of Ptolemais in Pamphylia.’’ 

8. O. Blau. ‘‘ Mithridates Callinicus and Mithridates Philo- 
pator of Armenia.” 

4, A. D. Mordtmann. ‘Supplementary Notes on Perse- 
politan Coins.” 
_ 6. A. Lébbecke. “ Inedited Greek Coins in his own Col- 
lection.” 

. A, Kliigmann, “On Inscriptions on Roman Republican 

Denarii.” 
7. H. Grote. “On a Coin of Duke Henry I. struck in 


8. H. Grote. “On the Incompatibility of Contemporaneous 
Bracteates and Denarii of the same Locality.” ; 

9. H. Dannenberg. “A ope § to Grote’s Article.” 

10. R. Weil. ‘On Coins of Elis with the Zeus of Phidias.” 

11, R. Weil. ‘ On the Digamma on Coins of Elis.” 

12. R. Weil. ‘Notice of Imhoof-Blumer’s ‘ Coinage of 


18. Ad. Erman. “On the Carnitz Find of Arabic Coins.” 
14, Ad. Erman. “On an Unpublished Ortokite Coin of 


ero! ‘ao 


15. Ad. Erman. ‘On the Coins of the Padishah Khatan, 
wife of the Ikhanian Kaikhatu, 1291—1296.” 

16. A. von Sallet. ‘‘On the Names of the Two First Gor- 
dians (Sempronius, Romanus, Africanus).” 

17. H. Dannenberg. ‘On the Jarocin Find of Medimval 
Denarii.” 

18. H. Dannenberg. ‘‘ On the Teschenbusch Find.” 

19. H. Dannenberg. ‘‘ On the Second Find of Bracteates 
at Jessen.” 

20. J. Friedlaender. ‘A Painting and a Medal.” In this 
paper Dr. Friedlaender identifies the well-known portrait by 
Mantegna in the Berlin Gallery which goes by the name of Matteo 
Bosso as in reality a portrait of Cardinal Mezzarota, Patriarch 
of Aquileia, 1444, and this by means of a medal which bears his 
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profile, unmistakably the same head as the portrait by Man- 
tegna. 

ot. J. Friedlaender. ‘A Messapian Coin.” 

22. H. Grote. “Ona Groschen of Hesse with Sword and 


Cap.” 
38. M. Schmidt. ‘On the Liibeck Find of Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Century Silver Coins.” 


Band VIL, Heft 8, contains the following articles :— 

1, J. Friedlaender, ‘‘ The Acquisitions of the Royal Coin 
Cabinet of Berlin, April, 1878—April, 1879." Among the 697 
Greek coins which Berlin has acquired during the year, by far 
the most important is the very remarkable Attic tetradrachm 
of Hnoia in Macedon, on the obverse of which Aineas and 
Creusa are represented making their escape from Troy, and 
ae on their shoulders Anchises and Ascanius, This coin 
is of the sixth century s.c. Another unique Macedonian tetra- 
drachm is that of the town of Sermyle, the type of which is a 
naked horseman galloping to tho right, wielding a spear. Bo- 
neath the horse is a dog running. Highly interesting and like- 
wise unique is a silver stater of Cnossus in Crete, having on the 
sowie Eine Minos seated on his throne, and on the reverse 
a head of Demeter within labyrinthine pattern. On tho 
whole it appears that the Berlin Cabinet has been more fortu- 
nate of late than the British Museum, probably because its 
learned director has a more liberal grant at his disposal. 

2, A. Missong. ‘On the meaning of the Letters which pre- 
cede OB (= 72 to the pound) on Roman Gold Coins.” These 
letters are O (= 70 to the pound) between a.p. 286 and 290, 
and = (= 60 to the pound) between a.p. 290 and 812, in which 
year the standard of the gold coin was fixed at'72 to the pound, 

8, A. von Sallet. ‘The Successors of Alexander in Bactria 
and India. Supplement.” 

4. F. von Dubn. “On the Cittanuova Find of about six 
hundred Archaic Greek Coins of Southern Italy.” There is 
strong reason to suppose that this treasure was buried betwoon 
8.0, 510 and 494. It is of great value as furnishing a chrono- 
logical datum for the exact time of the cessation of the incuse 
reverses on the coins of Metapontum, Croton, Poseidonia, and 
other towns. 

5. F. von Dubn. “ On a Find of Gold Staters of Alexander 
the Great, Philip Arideus, and Ptolemy Soter in Calabria.” 


Band VIL., Heft 4, contains the following articles :— 


1, Ad. Erman. “On the Cattenes (near Coblenz) Find of 
Roman Imperial Coins. Valerian to Aurelian,” 
2. Ad. Erman. “Marius and Victorinus.” 


oe 
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8, J. Friedlaender. ‘Apollo and Philoctetes on a Coin of 
Lamia.” This paper is in answer to one by Mr, Gardner 
(Num. Chron., N.S., vol. xviii. p. 261). 

4. J. Friedlander. ‘On the Rathstube Find (Dantzig Dis- 
trict) of Roman Gold Coins of the Fifth Century «.p., consist- 
ing of twenty-two Solidi.” 

6. J. Friedlaender. ‘On a Messapian Coin. Supplement.” 

6. P, Lambros. ‘“ Inedited Coins of the Cretan town Bien- 
nos.” 

7. R. Weil. ‘ On North Peloponnesian Coins.” 

8. L. B. Stenersen. ‘ Notice of a Norwegian Find of Coins.” 

9. H. Dannenberg. ‘‘ On the Binstorf Find of Bracteates.” 

10. H. Dannenberg. ‘On the Lenzen Find of Bracteates.” 

11. P. Joseph. “ Ona Coin of John V., Count of Spanheim- 
Starkenburg.” 


The Numismatische Zeitschrift, Band XI., 2nd Semester, 
July—December, 1879, contains the following articles :— 


1, F. Kenner, ‘“ Asia in Lucania.” The coins of this city 
are of extreme rarity. In type they are identical with the 
earliest coins of Sybaris with the reverse incuse. At present 
the only specimens known are one in the Luynes Collection at 
Paris, one from the Cittanuova Find, 1878, now at Naples, and 
the present specimen in the Vienna Cabinet. 

2. A. Kiugmann. “On the Representations of Public Monu- 
ments on Coins of the Roman Republic.” 

8. F, Kenner, “On a Bronze Medallion of the Empress 
Faustina Junior.” " 

4. A. Markl. ‘On Ooins of Tetricus and Claudius I. bear- 
ing Portraits of the Two Emperors.” 

5. F. Kenner. “On a Gold Medallion of Constantine the 
Great.” 

6. W. Heyd. ‘On the presumed Venetian Coinage in 
Acre, Tyre, and Tripolis.” 

7. A. Luschin von Ebengreuth. “ Contributions to the 
Numismatic History of Steiermark in the Middle Ages.” 

8. C, Schalk. ‘On the Austrian Fifteenth-Century Gold 
Gulden.” 

9. A. Luschin von Ebengreuth. ‘On the Coins and 
Medals of the Eggenberg Family. Supplement.” 

10. A. Busson, ‘On a Penny of the Tirolese Kammerrait- 
rath, Ernest von Stablburg.” 

11, M. Bahbrfeldt. ‘On the Coins of the Town of Stade.” 
This is a valuable monograph, nearly a hundred pages in le: » 
on the numismatic history and annals of Stade from the middle 
of the eleventh to the end of the seventeenth century. 
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The Mélanges de Numismatique, edited by De Sauley and 
Barthélemy, 1878, Nos. 1 and 2, contains the following ar- 
ticles — 

1, F. Lenormant. ‘On the Monetary Magistrates in Greek 
Cities." This is a chapter from M. Lenormant’s work, La 
Monnaie dans l’antiquité,” vol. iii, In it the author discusses 
the various titles, such as dpyuw, revs, dpyeepeds, &e., 
&c., which occur so frequently on Greek Imperial coins, It is 
a work of very great research, and should be carefully studied 
by all scientific numismatists. 

2. C. Desimoni. ‘On the Gradual Diminution in the Weight 
and Fineness of the Denier between the end of the Eleventh 
and the beginning of the Thirteenth necrge i 

8. E. Gariel. ‘Catalogue raisonné of the Royal Coins 
from the Sierck (Moselle) Find.” * 

In the “ Correspondance " is an interesting account by M. 
A. Engel of the various numismatic collections visited by him 
in Sicily and Southern Italy in 1877. 





The ‘New Guide to the Exhibition of Groek and Roman 
Coins” in the British Museum contains descriptions of nearly 
eight hundred coins. They are arranged in seven sections, 
each representing a period of about a century in duration, It 
is accompanied by seven excellent autotype plates, one for each 
period, on which aa ninety coins are figured, all picked 
specimens. It will be found extremely valuable as a book of 
reference or coin-atlas, quite independently of the exhibition of 
which it is tho catalogue. The price, half-a-crown, places it, 
moreover, within the reach even of the schoolboy collector. 

We understand that similar illustrated guides to the English 
and Italian medals are in preparation, 





The Prix de Numismatique of the French Institute, founded 
by the late Allier de Hauteroche, was divided last year, 1879, 
between Mr. Barclay Head, for his “ Coinage of Lydia and 
Persia,” and M. F, Lenormant, for his new work “La Monnaie 
dans I’ Antiquité.” 





{ 





IX. . 
ON SOME COINS OF SYRIA AND BACTRIA. 


L—Com or Acarnocizs, wirk Typrs of ALEXANDER. 


Canux with the districts around it is the land of surprises 
for the numismatist. The Greek kingdoms founded in 
that region by the followers of Alexander the Great have 
passed away, leaving scarcely any record of themselves in 
the pages of ancient historians. But for the numerous 
beautiful coins which the Greek rulers issued, and which 
continually arrive in an inexhaustible stream, we should 
have but little idea of the extent, the wealth, and the 
prosperity of the dominions which they swayed during 
the third and second centuries before our era. 

Coins alone enable us to see how thoroughly Greek the 
Cabul valley was during the period of Hellenism, and to 
_ judge how deep must have been on the growth of Indian 
civilisation the influence of the close neighbourhood of 
flourishing Greek realms. From coins alone we can 
trace the conquests of Apollodotus and Menander far into 
Hindostan. In coins we can observe the first deviations 
of the civilisation of the Greeks of Cabul from those of the 
‘West, and watch the gradual invasion of the Indian religions 
and Indian customs, until, under the domination of the in- 
vading Scythians, Greeks and Indians become one people, 
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and maintain a civilisation which borrows some elements 
from each of the coalescing nationalities. 

From the first the coinage of the Bactrian and Indian 
Greeks has a character of its own. The portraits of kings 
which it exhibits are marked by an excessive naturalism. 
The deities who have their place in it are few in number, 
and seem to have been chosen because they have counter- 
parts in the Indian Pantheon. In the inscriptions there 
is something quite local; for instance, the participle 
Bacretwv takes from time to time the place of the noun 
Aaorre’s, and titles unknown in the rest of the Greek 
world are applied to the kings, such as &«aiés, the equiva- 
lent of the Indian dhramika. 

Among the peculiarities of Indian numismatics is the 
introduction of medals struck in commemoration of de- 
parted worthies. It is often stated that the medal was 
unknown to the Greeks.1 And even the Indo-Greek 
medals were of the exact weight of the usual coins, and 
probably passed current, though issued in but small num- 
bers. These coin-medals were struck first in the beginning 
of the second century 3.0. by three contemporary kings, 
Eucratides, Antimachus, and Agathocles. The following 
specimens were already published by General Cunning- 
ham, “Num. Chron.,” vol. ix., Plate VI., and vol. viii., 
Pl. IX. (cf. Von Sallet, Nachfolger Alexanders, p, 15). 

Evoraripxs. 


1, Olv—BAZIAEYE MEFAE EYKPATIAHE. Hel- 
meted head of the King, 


Re.—HAIOKAEOYE KAI AAOAIKHE. Male 
and female heads right, jugate, presumably those 
of the father and mother of Eucratides. 


1 We may, however, consider some of the gold pieces of the 
Ptolemaic series as medals, especially those with the inscriptions 
Geoi—ddeAgoi. 
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ANTIMACHUs. 
2. Ov —AlIOAOTOY ZNTHPOE. Head of Diodotus. 


Rev.—BAZIAEYONTOZ ANTIMAXOY QEOY. 
Zeus thundering; eagle at his feet. 


AGariocrrs. 
. Olv—EYOYAHMOY OEOY. Head of Euthydemus. 


Rev.—BAZIAEYONTOZ AFAQOKAEOYE Al- 
KAIOY. Herakles seated. 
4, Oblv.—AIOAOTOY ZQTHPOE. Head of Diodotus. 
Rev.—BAZIAEYONTOZ AFAQOKAEOYE Al- 
KAIOY. Zeus thundering ; eagle at his feet. 
. Olv—-ANTIOXOY NIKATOPOE. Head of An- 


tiochus, 


Rev.—BAZIAEYONTOZ AFAQOKAEOYE Al- 
KAIOY. Zeus thundering; eagle at his feet. 


o 


These pieces are of the utmost importance for the 
restoration of Bactrian history. Unfortunately their 
evidence is capable of being variously read. Thus in the 
absence of historical record it has been disputed whether 
the coin of Eucratides was issued in honour of his father 
and mother, or in honour of the marriage of his son 
Heliocles, who succeeded him, with Laodice, whom 
Von Sallet conjectures to have been a princess of Syrian 
descent, and perhaps a grand-daughter of Antiochus the 
Great. 

So also there has been a considerable controversy as to 
the character of the pieces issued by Antimachus and 
Agathocles. General Cunningham? and Mr. Thomas* 
supposed that these two princes were subject, when the 


? «Coins of Alexander's Successors,” p, 122. 
* « Num. Chron.,” N.S. ii. 186. 
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coins were minted, to the rulers whose heads appear on 
the obverse of them. They held the term Sacwelovros to 
imply a lower degree of power than would the term 
Bacrdéus, a position, in fact, little superior to that ofa satrap. 
Thus they supposed Antimachus to have been tributary 
at one time to Diodotus, and to have acknowledged him 
as supreme lord. Agathocles they supposed to have 
accepted the supremacy successively of Euthydemus, Dio- 
dotus, and an Antiochus of Syria, whom they naturally 
conjectured to have been Antiochus III., who conducted 
in the early part of his reign an expedition against the 
Kings of Bactria.* 

This view was attacked recently by Dr. von Sallet, who 
started an entirely different theory. He held that the 
pieces of Agathocles were issued, not at various periods of 
his reign, but all at one time, and that they conveyed no 
acknowledgment of supremacy, but partook of the nature 
of medals, showing that he claimed as his predecessors in 
the kingdom Euthydemus, who supplanted the children 
of Diodotus, Diodotus, who had revolted against Antio- 
chus II. of Syria, and Antiochus himself. All these 
kings Agathocles, after the manner of Syrian and Egyp- 
tian princes of the time, raised to the ranks of deities, or, 
at least, of heroes, and claimed their protection. 

T have the good fortune to be able, by means of an un- 
published coin which has lately arrived from the East and 
been purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
to throw an entirely new light on the controversy. And 
this new light shows that the trained numismatic sagacity 
of Von Sallet saw the trath of the matter. Our new coin 
is as follows (Pl. X. 1) :— 





* Polybius, Hist. x. Extr. 8, 
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Olv.—-AAEZANAPOY TOY @1AINNNOY. Head 
of Herakles, or Alexander in that character, wear- 
ing lion’s skin. 


Rev.—BAZIAEYONTOZ AFAQOKAEOYE Al- 
KAIOY. Zeus seated, holding eaglo and sceptre ; 
in the field monogram, KP. (Types of Alexander 
the Great.) 


Tetradrachm ; wt, 251-2 gra. 


Now it is quite certain that as there were no Hellenic 
Kings of Bactria and India until about 8.c. 250, Agathocles 
cannot have been a contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
or recognised him as supreme lord. In this case, then, 
the intention in issuing the coin can only have been to 
commemorate a great man recognised or claimed as a 
predecessor. And it is extremely probable that what is 
true in this case is true also in the rest. As Agathocles 
commemorates Alexander, so, it would seem, he com- 
memorates Diodotus and Euthydemus. And so he com- 
memorates Antiochus Nicator. Who Antiochus Nicator 
may be is, indeed, somewhat doubtful. None of the 
three first Antiochi of Syria bore that title. The first 
was surnamed Soter, the second Theos, and the third 
Megas. But as the first Seleucus was surnamed Nicator, 
and his son, the first Antiochus, was co-regent with him, 
it seems extremely probable that the title may have some- 
times been transferred to the latter, and that he may be 
intended in the coinage of Agathocles. It was against 
Antiochus II. that Bactria and India revolted; it is, 
therefore, unlikely that he should have been in those 
regions held up to honour. Antiochus 1., on the other 
hand, was obeyed throughout the Eastern regions which 
Alexander had conquered from the time when Seleucus 
made him his partner in the empire until his death. 
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It would appear, then, that of the three Bactrian kings 
who were ruling about the year 200 8.0, each issued a 
commemorative series of coins. Antimachus claimed as 
his hero Diodotus. Agathocles traced his political ancestry 
through Euthydemus, Diodotus, and Antiochus I. of 
Syria, to Alexander the Great. Euoratides, being of a 
different disposition, may have thought his own imme- 
diate parents sufficiently distinguished to claim commemo- 
ration on medals, and did not seek to affiliate himself to 
the great rulers of past generations. 

I have assumed the date of these rulers to be as late as 
s.c. 200, and I certainly think that the fabric of their 
coins forbids the hypothesis of an earlier date. To Von 
Sallet belongs the merit of first indicating this; but now 
that attention has once been called to it, I incline to 
think that every instructed numismatist will cede the 
point. A comparison with contemporary coins of Syria 
and Asia Minor will make this clear.® It is of great 
interest to find at this date a piece issued which repro- 
duces exactly the types of Alexander’s own coins. It had 
already been conjectured by numismatists, Messrs. Six 
and Head for example, that certain classes of the coins 
minted in the name of Alexander, were really struck as 
late as 200 B.c. The coins in question are those called 
Class VI. by Dr. L. Miiller in his excellent work on the 
coins of Alexander the Great, and are distinguished by 
the largeness of their diameter, the flatness of their relief, 
and the inferior quality of their art. They were issued, 
as is supposed, by various cities of the west coast of Asia 
Minor, about the time of the break-up of the rule of 





* Von Sallet argues the ee at length and in a very satis- 
factory manner. ‘‘ Zeit. f. Num.," vi. 165, sqq. 
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Antiochus III., King of Syria. The cities which escaped 
from his yoke, scarcely venturing as yet to claim full 
autonomy or issue money in their own name, sheltered 
themselves behind the great name of Alexander, and 
struck coins in imitation of those which he issued in such 
abundance in all parts of his extensive dominions. Now, 
on comparing these coins with the piece issued by Aga- 
thocles we may find the closest likeness in style and 
fabric, a likeness of that sort which almost invariably 
indicates contemporaneity. Here again, then, we find 
a confirmation of the theories to which numismatists 
had been led by sound induction. We have now actual 
proof that the types of Alexander were not extinct in 
Asia in the beginning of the second century 8.c., and the 
chain of the evidence for the date of Class VI. of Alex- 
ander’s coins is much strengthened. 

The inscription AAESANAPOY TOY ¢IAINNOY 
is worthy of attention. I know not whether this formula 
may occur elsewhere, but I cannot find it in the Corpus 
I. G. Alexander is usually either BAZEIAEYE AAE=- 
ANAPOE or AAEZEANAPOE merely. He is called 
IAINNOY on a base at Athens, the authority for the 
existence of which is the Schedae Fourmonti,® and on 
a bust in the Louvre, where the characters are of very 
late date? But it is to be observed that Alexander of 
Epirus, uncle of the great Macedonian, used on his own 
coins the perfectly parallel phrase AAEZEANAPOY TOY 
NEONTOAEMOY. It was specially in contradistinc- 
tion from the son of Neoptolemus and from his own son 
that Alexander was called the son of Philip. It must 
be confessed that the simple patronymic as applied to 





*C. 1. G. No. 185. 7C.L G. No. 6,019. 
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Alexander the Great rather surprises us at a time when 
Euthydemus was called Theos, and Diodotus, Soter. 

Tt is not easy to see the force of ‘the genitive AAE=- 
ANAPOY. When Eucratides puts the names of his 
father and his mother in the genitive, the matter is 
simple. We read the two faces of the coin together, 
Baorrcis péyas Bixpariins “H\woxdéovs nal Acodixys, and see 
that by the formula Eucratides merely asserts his origin. 
But we cannot suppose that Agathocles had the audacity 
to claim actual descent from Alexander, or put his name 
in the genitive to signify such origin. In this case we 
must take the phrase "AA«fdv8pou rod iAderov by itself, and 
supply some word to make the meaning complete. What 
that word should be remains doubtful. Perhaps tepév, 
“dedicated to,” an adjective usually accompanied in 
inscriptions by the genitive case, will best supply the 
meaning. Or we might supply rémopa, to indicate that 
the coin of this issue belonged in a special manner to 
Alexander. 

The inscription on our coin seems further to confirm an 
opinion now very general among numismatists that the 
head in lion’s skin is intended on the coins of Alexander’s 
successors for Alexander himself in the character of 
Herakles. If we consider that the coins of this series 
which bear the names of Euthydemus, Diodotus, and 
Antiochus, also present us with portraits of those princes, 
it will appear likely that this which bears the name of 
Alexander will also present his portrait. And, in fact, it 
is undeniable that soon after Alexander’s death, the coin 
which bears his name, and is struck with the type of the 
head of- Herakles, does begin to show an attempt to 
assimilate it to the well-known likeness of the great 
Macedonian. Poor as is the style of our coin, we may 
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see in it an endeavour to portray the deep-set eye, the 
enthusiastic expression, of Alexander. 


II.—Corns or THE Earty Serevcwas. 
1. Olv.—Head of young Herakles in lion's skin. 


ANTIOXOY 
Rev.—XEAEYKOY Zeus Aétophoros seated; in field 
BAZIAEQE. 
monograms (see Plate). 


_ Tetradrachm. Wet. 268°8 gra. (Pl. X. 2.) 
(Types of Alexander the Great.) : 


2. Obv.—Head of Zeus right, laur. 
BAZIAEQE 
Rev.—ZEAEYKOY Pallas to right, fighting in biga 
ANTIOXOY. 
drawn by elephants; above, A in circle. 


Drachm. Wt. 58:2. (Pl. X. 8.) 


So far as I know the only memorial of the joint reigns 
of Seleucus and Antiochus as yet published is the tetra- 
drachm already described by me in the pages of the 
Chronicle.’ In that coin the legend was incomplete, only 
the letters BAZIAE being visible, so that it remained 
doubtful whether the word intended had been SaciAéos 
or Bacéw, This doubt is now set at rest. The variety 
in the order of the legend in the two coins now published 
is remarkable. It is to be observed that the epithet 
Baodéws belongs only to Seleucus, while the name of 
Antiochus stands by itself. Taken together, the two 
forms of legend seem to me to imply that when the coins 
were issued Seleucus was recognised’ as sole king, but 





® XIX, p. 10, Pl. I. 4, 
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Antiochus was considered to be his vicegerent or satrap. 
I do not think that the option now remains to us which I 
mentioned in my previous paper, that, namely, of taking 
the word ‘Avriyov as a patronymic, and supposing it to 
refer to the father of Seleucus I., whose name was, as we 
know, Antiochus. We might read thus the words 
Bacréws Sercdcov "Avréxov, but when ’Avriéxou comes first 
this is impossible. We seem then, in our coins, to have 
clear evidence of the assumption of Antiochus as colleague 
by his father, but at the same time proof that he did not 
assume the kingly title until the beginning of his sole 
reign on his father’s death in u.c. 280. I cannot fix 
the mint-place of these coins, but it is probably in 
the far East, where Antiochus ruled as his father’s 
representative, 


8, Obv.—Head of Antiochus I. diademed. 


Rev.—BAZIAEQE [AJNTIOXOY. Horned head of 
horse to right, bridled ; below, ABIA; in front, 
A in circle. 
Tetradrachm. We. 256-2. (Pl. X. 4.) 


The letter A in this case seems to stand for the mint. 
What meaning, then, have the letters ABIA? It seems 
probable that they are the beginning of the name of some 
satrap or semi-independent ruler of a district in Bactria 
or the Paropamisus. The horned horse’s head, as I have 
before remarked,’ seems to be a type belonging specially 
to those regions. But I cannot find in the historians 
mention of any satrap whose name begins with Abid. 
Possibly some quite different interpretation may be the 
true one. 





* See paper already cited, 
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IIL. Inorations or Coins or Aruens. 


1, Olv.—Head of Pallas, helmeted. _ 
Rev.—AIP. Owl; behind, olive-twig and crescent. 
Tetradrachm. Wt. 260:2. (PI. X. 6.) 


2. Obv.—Head of Pallas; behind, bunch of grapes. 
Rev.—AQE. Owl; behind, olive-twig and crescent, also 
object resembling caduceus without handle. 


Drachm. Wt. 58-5. (Pl. X. 6.) 


These are both interesting specimens of the imitations 
of Athenian coins current in the far East about the time 
of Alexander. I imagine the letters AIF on the larger 
coin to begin the name of a satrap, not of a city, for 
cities did not in those regions place their names on their 
coin. The symbol on the drachm, which resembles a 
caduceus without a handle, but which may more probably 
stand for the sign of the zodiacal Taurus, occurs else- 
where on Indian coins. It is found on the gold signet- 
ring of the Persepolitan King Pahasp, or Phahaspes, 
which has recently reached England. This drachm may 
have been issued by that king, or it may belong to some 
other potentate of North India or the neighbouring 
region. In style and weight it reminds us of the money 
of Sophytes (“‘ Num. Chron.,” 1866, p. 220). 

Percy GARDNER, 


x. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE UNCERTAIN COINS OF 
THE CUERDALE FIND. 

de tock emteats edo teat contorier; alse Phintera’ 

n'est que l'art d’apercevoir la vérité ou de la faire ressortir.”"— 

Vounsy, Rech. nouv. sur ? Hist, anc., ii, p. 215, 
Tue earlier numismatists directed their attention rather 
to Roman coins than to those of medisval times, which 
till a more recent period have claimed but little attention. 
This is not to be wondered at. The prevailing study of 
the classical authors made everything connected with the 
classical period highly interesting; and the Roman coins, 
found in most parts of Europe, were easy to be inter- 
preted and easy to bring into accordance with the 
accounts of classical writers and classical history. The 
portrait of Cesar, his names, titles, and correct date; the 

’ illustrative representation of remarkable historical events 

(Jupma carta, &e.) were seen on the coins and appre- 
ciated by the archeologist and historian to such a degree 
that they were considered rather as historical medals than 
merely current coins. 

This system was, naturally, afterwards applied to the 
study of medieval coins, and thus occasioned a series of 
blunders and misunderstandings, which have confused 
many learned numismatists and deprived them of their 
peace of mind. When, for instance, they saw two busts 
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on a coin which evidently belonged to one and the same 


_ period, when but a single ruler is mentioned in history, 


they came to the conclusion that there in reality must 
have been two ; history had forgotten the co-regent, but 
the coin recorded the fact! Whereas the truth is that, 
instead of either of the busts being a correct resemblance 
of the person whose name was stamped on the coin, the 
apparently double portraits were a mere type—Byzantine 
perhaps—imitated again and again for centuries. But 
this was incomprehensible to men accustomed to Roman 
coins, where every letter, every representation could be 
relied upon. 

In the case mentioned history ought to be modified 
according to the coin. Sometimes the coins were modified 
so as to correspond with history, and we see, for instance, 
in Th. B. Bircherod (1701), a description of a coin of 
Sweyn, the Danish invader of England (1013), on which 
the king is represented with his split-beard.! As Sweyn 
exactly copied Ethelred’s beardless types—an imitation of 
late Roman types—it is easily seen that Bircherod’s coin 
was only invented to gratify the desire common among 
Roman numismatists of seeing history illustrated in 
coins. 

Our modern students of medisval numismatics have 
long since abjured all these errors. They know that 
illustrations of historical events are very seldom to be 
found on such coins. They know that coins should not 
be looked upon as medals, but as currency; and that the 
true foundation of all correct classification is to observe 


1 See Ruding, i. 875 :—‘‘ Est mihi nummus argenteus hujus 
Regis (Sweyn) cujus unum latus Regem ostendit cum barba 
ae et divisa que cognomen furcate barbe ipsi addidit” 

th. B. B.). 
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the efforts made to make the coins acceptable in com- 
merce. 

Money is the representative of wares, and as the world 
is full of fraud, the public will prefer goods which have 
long since been in good repute, and they will seek for 
some marks indicating the best kinds. It is the same 
with coins; and in those old times certain well-known 
marks were usually sought for before taking a coin. This 
produced what is called in medieval numismatics, “ the 
imitation or filiation of the type,” a condition of things 
which must be remembered when classifying unknown 
coins. 

As to the English coinage, these remarks, though 
generally correct, require some slight modification. The 
English coins have always been highly esteemed and 
everywhere well received. The reason was and is the 
invariable standard. Such depreciations as those known 
in France and other countries, and effected by the kings, 
were never known in England. I think it was because 
the people would not endure it. The saying of St. 
Dunstan, that false coins spoil the whole world, has never 
died out. There has always been in England, more than 
in any other country, something democratical about the 
coinage. The Merovingian system of putting the 
moneyer’s name upon the coins ceased in France at the 
time of Charlemagne; for England I need only name 





* Our sagas often speak of English pennies and what is done 
by them. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries English 
sterlings are often found in Danish documents as a stan for 
payments. So in “Script. Rer. Dan.,” viii. 148 :—“ Dicti 
vero Abbas et conventus pridicto N. A. sexcentas et quadra- 
ginta marcas denarioram usualis monet Ripensis reddere pro- 
miserunt, ita quod quelibet marca denariorum valoat ‘tres solidos 
legalium sterlingoram'”’ (‘ Act. Ripis. MCCLXVI."). 


us 


ae us 
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Robert de Hadeleye to indicate the end of the system. 
This putting on the coin a name, predominant like the 
king’s, was no accidental custom, not a thing done now 
and some years after thrown aside. It was far more than 
a custom, it was an essential point in all coinage, as the 
moneyer’s name was a warrant to the king from whom the 
moneyer had his right of coinage, and to the public too, 
who seeing a well-known name on the coin had the same 
feeling of security as that produced in our days by good 
names on a bill of exchange. This decentralisation of 
the coinage, these democratic institutions under the 
survey of the people, were the great pillars of the English 
coinage. When I, therefore, meet with a coin strack 
before the Edwards, and Ido not find the moneyer’s 
name upon it, I am always suspicious. There is also, and 
has always been in the English coins, a solidity and neat- 
ness in execution not seen in the Continental coinage easily 
perceived by collectors of miscellaneous medisval coins. 
This superiority of the English coins led to much forgery, 
less practicable in England than on the Continent, where 
counterfeits of English coins were made, not to export to 
England, but to make them pass easily on the Continent 
itself as true English coins. Sometimes these coins came 
over to England mixed with other Continental coins, and 
so in the hoard of Cuerdale not a few Continental counter- 
feits with Alfred’s name are to be found. 

It is interesting to see that it was Alfred’s monogram 
type that was chiefly imitated, by which the difficulty 
with moneyer’s names was avoided.* 


* Hawkins, in his description of the Cuerdale find (‘* Num. 
Chron.,” vol. v. Pl. II., gives some of these coins. No. 20, 
bearing BOLTEROT, which was so difficult for him to under- 
stand, is not a more uncommon name on the Continent, when 
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To classify these difficult counterfeit coins it is no help 
to refer to the place where they were found. I have often in 
well-known Danish mint towns inspected, in small private 
collections, the coins found on the site of the very town. 
On these occasions I have seldom met with coins struck 
in the town itself, but often with some from other places 
and from other countries, as coins are more likely to be 
found in places to which the exportation in former times 
was directed than at the spots where they were struck. 
For instance, we have not yet. found in Denmark any 
piece of Sweyn (1017). M. Chalon of Brussels once 
wrote to me* that the old Belgian coins which are 
frequently found about the Baltic Sea, were never found 
in Belgium. I will not speak about early Danish finds 
of the eleventh century, in which the Danish coins are 
always outnumbered by German and English specimens. 
I see in the few descriptions I have of English finds, that 
they very often consist of purely English coins. Still, 
the circumstances of their concealment in general should 
be considered, and as we attribute the quantities of 
Ethelred’s coins found in Denmark to the Danegeld, so it 
should be considered whether finds like that of Cuerdale 
might not have been buried under circumstances and at a 


read ROTBOLTE, than HERIBERT under the same cireum- 
stances on the coin published by Lindsay (‘A View of the 
Coins of the Saxon Hept.,” pl. iv. 94), which seems placed in a 
way in which it hardly can be a moneyer’s name. So Rotbolt, 
named in ‘‘ Ubb Emmii Hist. Rer. Fris.,” lib. iv. pp. 55, 65, 
and lib. v. 81, 82, was such a little “‘ princeps Frisiw,” that he 
well rg. have imitated English types. He fought in 896 
agai .st the Danes invading his land. 

* «Les monnaies les plus anciennes de nos comtes et de nos 
duces ont toujours été trouvées dans le Nord. Les Albert de 
Namur, les Renaud de Mons, &c., &c., n'ont jamais été rencon- 
trés dans notre pays" (R. C.). 
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time when the presence of coins imported from France 
must have been quite a matter of course. When in the 
contemporary chronicles I read of the plunderings of 
convents, abbeys, and towns whose then coins are found 
in the hoard, when I remember the very active trade 
carried on by the Vikings with both England and France, 
and how they often sold in one country the booty they had 
carried off from the other, I should not be astonished to 
find in England on the coast a treasure consisting only of 
French coins of that period. Still, the fact that the 
Cuerdale hoard was found in Lancashire, has even here in 
Denmark contributed to establish the opinion that the 
enigmatical coins (Cunnetti, &c.) are Northumbrian, and 
that notwithstanding what we learn from the written 
description® of our own finds, which at various times as 
treasure trove have been delivered up to the royal collec- 
tion of coins. 

The Querdale coins concealed about a.p. 910 consist of 
French and English coins mixed up with some false coins, 
some Oriental, and a good number of “ uncertain coins.” 

These uncertain coins have for type four different 
forms of crosses, and the monogram of Charles le Chauve, 
first known after the Edict of Pistes, 864. On the coins 
are different inscriptions to be seen. DNS DS REX. 
DNS DS O REX. These words are well known from 
the old Psalm, “ GLORIA IN EXCELSIS.” 


DOMINE DEVS REX COELESTIS 
DEVS PATER OMNIPOTENS. 


The word REX is very often found on the coins, and a 


* Of sixty-threo finds known here and noticed from 1800—50 
in the find protocol, twenty-five consisted only of foreign coins, 
twenty-four only of Danish coins, and fourteen were mixed. 


VoL, XX. N.S. DD 
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distinction should be made if the meaning is religious or 
merely personal. The often seen “ MIRABILIA FECIT”’s 
is from the Bible. To believe that it is put on the coins 
to tell—as it would be on a Roman coin—that he who 
struck it did “ wonderful things,” would be very interest- 
ing, but is not admissible, religious inscriptions of that 
kind being too common on continental coins in this 
period. Of names of persons we see SIEFREDVS. This 
name is found in different countries, but it is found on 
these coins in a form which to me clearly proves them to 
be connected with the Danes, and this is to me the main 
point of the question—the form of SIEUERT, which is 
quite Danish, and comes down to our days. This Sievert 
is in many places styled king; still, on some of the coins 
(Hawkins’ descript., Pl. VIII. No. 99, 100, 101, 103) a 
C is seen before the name for Comes (Cf. Num. Chron., 
vol. v., Pl. IV. 56). 

This occurrence of the titles COMES and REX together 
is no contradiction, but a very interesting phenomenon to 
enable us to understand the man. Saint Olaf’s Saga tells 
us that the young prince Olaf came down to the shore 
where the dragon-ships were lying waiting for him; 
when on board he took the helm, and immediately the 
crew hailed him king. On his return from the expe- 
dition he became merely a prince again. Abbo? Siefred’s 
contemporary says— 


SOLO REX VERBO SOCIIS TAMEN IMPERITABAT. 


Amongst other inscriptions on the coins we see 
* Daniel iii., or rather Ecclosiast. xxx. 6:—Beatus est 
dives qui inventus est sine macula et qui post aurum non abiit, 
nec speravit in pecunia et thesauris. Quis est hic et laudabi- 
museum. Fecit enim Miradilia in vita sua.” 
‘ Abbonis Mon: St. Germani de obsessa a Norm: Lutetia. 
Paris: Libri ii. 
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QUENTOVICT, a well-known mint-place in France, even 
mentioned in the Edict of the Pistes,* and an important 
station for commerce and intercourse’ between England 
and France. This name of Quentovic is so important 
and so clear, that it is more than remarkable to see 
authors, treating of these coins, omit it or call the coins 
bearing it “ barbarous imitations.” 

On many of these coins is seen the name EBRAICE 
CIVITAS.” As we find no moneyer’s name—never 
find it—on the coins bearing this inscription, and the 
name of the town is written quite in the French way, it 
cannot be doubted that we have the name of an episcopal 
see—Evreux. To suppose names having but little like- 
ness with Eboracum always to be York in England is not 
admissible, and above all when the moneyer’s name never 
is found on the coin. The few St. Peters, St. Martin, 
and other pennies issued from churches have long been 
decided mostly to belong to York. I think that a careful 
examination should be made of these coins to see if they 
were all struck in England.” The ecclesiastical St. 
Edmund’s coins bear all moneyers’ names, mostly French, 


5 « Sequentes consuetudinem predecessorum nostrum sicut in 
illorum capitulis invenitur, constituimus ut in nullo loco alio 
in omni regno nostro moneta fiat nisi in palatio nostro et in 
Quentovico, ac Rotomago (que moneta ad Ccoskieus ex an- 
tiqua consuetudine pertinet) et in Rhemis,” &c., &c. 

* Was the Calais of our days (Stenstrup, “ Vikingetogeno 
mod. Vest. i. ix. Aarh.,” p. 41); was often captured by the 
Danes, 842-44, &c. Now the name has disappeared; Etaples, 
some miles south of Boulogne, has taken its place on the river 
Canche. 

© On Merovingian coins, EBORO VICO, EBROCE CAST. 
Under Charles le Chauve, EBROICAS CIVITAS. Evreux was 
often in possession of the Danes—vide Le Brasseur, “ Histoire 
civ. et eccl. du comté d’Evreux,” 1772 (in the years 840, 
870, 876, and 892-98). 
hs eae NIS and LINGOIL might be taken for 

incoln. 
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except some few, and these have ERIACE CIV. This 
inscription is regarded as a strong proof as to how York 
in Latin was written in those times. I cannot believe 
that whilst all these St. Edmund’s coins were struck 
after the English system, with the moneyer’s name only, 
some very few should have been struck after the French, 
with only the name of the mint; by blunder, the moneyer 
must have made use of dies he had with him from France, 
or he has carelessly forgotten he was coining after a new 
system. That EBR on the later Anlafs coin should be 
shortened for EBRAICE more than for EBORACVM 
affords only a weak support. 

As to the inscription OVNNETTI, CVNNETI, 
OVNNTI, &c., I think it the name of a mint, and as the 
word CIVITAS is not added, it was not the see of a 
bishop. I think it is written in the way it was preneeacel, 
and I see in it the name for CONDE. 

In Latin it would be Cundati, Cundoeti. This form 
might go over to Cundeti-Cunneti. Still it is very likely 
that Condé may have been pronounced Cuneti or Cunnti, 
as it is found on the coins. It would be quite in the 
genius of the old Danish language. Condé is a common 
name for several French towns. The Danes occupied 
Condé sur l’Escaut in 883.5 It may, however, be 
another Condé, situated some few miles south of Evreux’; 
and we should then have Quentovic, Evreux, and Condé 
not far from each other. 


® A specimen of this class, formerly in the collection of Dr. 
Grote, in Hanover, has OVNDITE; now I think in the royal 
collection in Berlin. 

13 « Et ibi hiemarunt.” 

“ “Condé sur Iton, Depmt. de l’Eure, 82 kilom, d’Evreux, 
lieu fort ancien, Richard Cour-de-lion donna, 1190, la baronie 
et le chateau do Condé a l’évéque d’Evronx” (Du Cange). 
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As to the letters + CIRTENA: AORTEN, &., I 
concede that in many cases CNVT REX can be made out 
of them. Still, I dare not assert this as a fact, but will 
leave this question open™ for further inquiries, believing 
it rather a religious—most likely Benedictine—sentence 
beginning with ORUX, as the letters OR are often put 
together in a remarkable way. No Cnut rex is found 
about this time in history; and in these letters to see 
Cnut and to believe it to be meant for Guthfrid is very 
ingenious, but open to doubt. 

All these things well considered I think the coins were 
struck by Siefred, as the Danish invaders often were in 
possession of the towns I have named, and got large sums 
of money for retiring. I should believe, after having 
seriously studied the annals, that De Longpérier! is 
right in fixing the date a little after 885, when Siefred 
for a long time had possession of the country round the 
mouth of the Seine. 

When speaking of the origin of these coins, French or 
English, I have, of course, never been in doubt. It is a 
fact that, as shown above, it was not easy to strike coins 
in England without the moneyer’s name, and if but one 
of Siefred’s coins had borne such a name, I would have 
deliberated on their possibly English origin. There is, 
however, not a single one. In France the opportunities 
for such a mintage were far more favourable. The Mero- 
vingian system, when coins were struck everywhere, had 
ceased with the strong centralisation under Charlemagne. 
Still, under his weak successors, the clergy first,” and 

6 In Dannenberg, ‘ Miinz der Tsach und Frank. Kaiser,” taf. 
49, 982, there is a very similar cross and letter representation 
very dangerous to the Cnut theory. 


1 « Catalogue Rousseau,” p. 196. 
" B, Fillon, * Coll, J. Rousseau,” 1860, p. xix.:—' Ce fut 
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afterwards the barons. and towns, began to assume the 
right of coinage by permission '* of the Emperor, very 
often employing his monogram. Even the abbeys and 
the convents” had often this right. It is known that the 
Normans often took these places in possession; and as 
coins were useful to them to pay their warriors and for 
their extensive commerce, no wonder that they might 
sometimes under very happy circumstances, and when 
keeping a place for a long time, have forced the eccle- 
siastical mints to make use of their right of coinage to 
the advantage of themselves. Hence the ecclesiastical 
peculiarities colouring these coins. I think the coins of 
Halfdan, struck by Raingald, and that with the London 
monogram, are very interesting, and two English coins 
agreeing exceedingly well with the annals. I never 
doubted that the coins of Anlaf and Eric are splendid 
specimens of Northumbrian coins, all with the moneyer’s 
name, the type being in some cases a long-repeated imita- 
tion of the type of Valentinian coming down through 
Ciolwulf, the King of Mercia (Num. Chron., vol. v., 
p. 10), and through Halfdan (Num. Chron., N.S, vol. ix., 





au clergé que furent accordées les premiéres concessions de 
ao ; celles faites aux comtes ne vinrent qu’en seconde 
me.” 

8“ Revue Num. Franc.,” 1868, p. 195:—* J'ai d’aillours 
indiqué les monastéres de Saint Pierre qui en assez d 
nombre ont été fondés dans notre pays pendant les VI., n., 
et VIII. siécles” (A. de Longpérier). Jb., p. 197:—*En effet 
nous connaissons bien les formules SCI QUINTINI MONET ; 
SCI STEPHANI MONE; SCI MARTINI MONETA; SCI 
PETRI MONETA, &c.” (A. de L.). 

# « Oat. Rousseau,” A. de Longpérier, p. 216, No. 541 :— 
“ Monnaie de Tournus: Obv. + LOTARIL REGIS PMSINE. 
es. Rev.—SCI PHILIBERTI MONETA.......... 

udes avait accordé la monnaie de Tournus & I’abbé Blitger, 
Ie 16 juillet 889.” 


5 
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PL I., No. 11), to what is called a flower (Num. Chron., 
N.S., vol. ix., Pl. IL. No. 26), but which in reality is a 
survival of the wings of the genius on the Roman coins. 
To rank the Siefreds and Cunnetti coins, &c., amongst 
these Northumbrian coins is to me impossible. Well, it 
is said these invaders were foreigners, and had their 
workmen and their types with them from France; from 
these circumstances the slight resemblance to French 
coins is easily accounted for. To this I will only reply, 
that warriors might murder and ravage as they like, but 
to change the ancient system of coinage of so large a 
country as England would have been impossible to them. 
Afterwards, when Cnut invaded England, I do not think 
even he made any change, but was glad to leave the coins 
as they were, their great value arising from their being 
so well known over all the world. William the Con- 
queror” was equally cautious to preserve the coinage 
undisturbed. We always find that invaders do not touch 
the coinage,” and even the Christian Normans in Sicily put 
Arabic sentences of Islam on their coins, well knowing 


* See about this the prudent Ruding, i. p. 406. 

™ When Edward III. invaded France he began to introduce 
English coins, but soon felt it impossible:—‘ Il y avait & 
Calais une fabrique de monnaie. Nous voyons que, dés le 20 
novembre 1847, Edouard III y avait reconnu un gardien des 
coins, et nommé un essayeur. Le 6 février suivant, i 
ordonna qu’on y frappat de la monnaie blanche, semblable, pour 
la forme, le poids et le titre, a celle qui se frappait en Angleterre, 
C’était s’éloigner de ses principes, qui respectaient les anciens 
usages du pays. Bientét il sentit les inconvénients de ses 
nouvelles dispositions, et, dés le 28 mai 1849, il laissa au com- 
mandement de la municipalité la liberté de faire frapper les 
monnaies felles gu’elles conviendraient le mieux aux habitants 
et aux pays voisins, ses amis ou ses sujets.”—Bréquigny. 
“Mem: de l'Acad. des Insc. et Belles Lettres,” tome 1. p. 
627-28: “Revue Numismatique,” tome iii. 1858. 
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that it would make them acceptable to the Saracen popu- 
lation. The English coinage was so rich and valuable, 
and so often imitated by Continental nations to give their 
coins value, that it is quite contrary to all probability to 
believe that French systems and French customs could be 
introduced by people like the Vikings, not yet acquainted 
with coinage, and who, when they afterwards began to 
strike coins in their home, imitated the English types and 
English system. 

Now I will end these remarks. These Cuerdale enig- 
matical coins have for years worried the learned world as 
much as in those old times their issuers worried the 
clergy. The old ravages ended quietly by establishing a 
kingdom of Northumbria and a duchy of Normandy. The 
contest about the coins has ended altogether in the city 
of York in Northumbria, not yielding a single coin to the 
countries on the opposite side of the channel. This is 
not as it should be. I cannot quietly accept the series of 
coins reputed to have been struck by Danish kings in 
Northumberland, but will leave the question open to 
further inquiries as to which of them are to be given to 
England and which to France. The circumstance is so 
peculiar that coins perhaps never found in France should 
be brought to England and concealed there, that I hope 
for help from French numismatists in the investigation of 
these coins, which the late Mr. Thomsen of Copenhagen, 
in the Catalogue Devegge, written by himself (1851), 
thought best put under the class—“Coins struck by 
northern princes in England and France.” 


8. Berosés. 
Copanitacen, April, 1880. 


XI. 
THE STAMFORD MINT.—SUPPLEMENT. 


Sinoz the publication, in 1869,' of my History and List of 
Coins of the Anglo-Saxon Mint of Stamford, so many 
additional coins of that mint have become known to me 
as to warrant, I think, the production of this Supplement. 

In the interval which has elapsed, two important finds 
of Anglo-Saxon coins have occurred. 

In the early part of 1872, or in the previous year, there 
was turned up at, or in the neighbourhood of, Barrowby, 
near Grantham, the shin-bone of an ox, broken (not 
sawn) at each end, and stopped with clay: it was filled 
with Anglo-Saxon pennies. From fear of the law as to 
“treasure-trove ”, the time and exact place of the finding, 
the name of the finder, and the number of coins found, 
were jealously concealed ; and I have not yet succeeded in 
obtaining information as to any of these particulars, or in 
ascertaining the number, reigns, or range in time, of the 
coins discovered. 

Fortunately, a gentleman (who, as I believe, had no 
knowledge himself of these withheld data), having seen 
my former paper, secured for me (without my previous 
knowledge) the shin-bone itself and fourteen coins of the 
Stamford Mint contained in the find. These consist of 


1 « Num, Ohron.” N.S., vol. ix. 
VOL. XX. N.S. BE 
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two pennies of Authelred II. and twelve of Onut. From 
the excellent and fresh condition of the latter, I am 
inclined to think that the hiding took place in that reign, 
or soon afterwards. 

In 1872 occurred the finding of the now famous City of 
London hoard of more than 7,000 coins, mostly of the 
reign of Edward the Confessor. 2,829 coins of this find 
have been described by Mr. Ernest H. Willett, F.S.A., in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, N.S., vol. xvi. Of these 
2,798 were of the reign of Edward the Confessor, and 
only 31 of other reigns. They included, of coins of the 
Stamford Mint, 1 of Avthelred IT., and no less than 61 of 
Edward the Confessor. 

Besides those of the coins of the Stamford Mint yielded 
by these finds, I have gathered particulars of 50 others; 
80 that the additional coins of this mint known to me up 
to this time are of the several reigns as follows :— 


Coins. Coins. * Coins. 
EapoaR ..1{Omor..... 23 | Writtaat I on IL. 2 
Eapwearp II. 4} Hanrmacnur. . 1/ WuotamIl . 1 


iruetnen II. 11 | Eapw. Oonrzssor 83 | (Qy. Stafford Mint ?) 


The number of additional coins is thus 126, which, added 
to the former number (599), would give a total -of 725 
coins of the Stamford Mint known up to the present time. 
But a further addition must be made. In the description of 
the Beaworth Find by Hawkins are catalogued, of the Stam- 
ford Mint, of the “ Paxs” type of William I. or IL. 28 
coins of BRVNSTAN, 5 of GODELEF, and 18 of VLEVORD, 
besides 8 of SEVORD ON BYRD; 59 in all. Of these, I 
have only succeeded in tracing—7 of BRVNSTAN, 8 of 
GODELEF, 4 of PYVLFYORD, and 3 of SEVORD, Sup- 
posing (as is unlikely) that all these 17 coins are from the 
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Beaworth Find, there would still be left 42 coins to be 
accounted for, and these must be added. There are, how- 
ever, to be deducted 2 coins (doubtful, for reasons herein- 
after assigned),? leaving a grand total of 765 known coins 
of the Stamford Mint. Thus— 

599 (former List) + 126 (present List) + 42 (Beaworth 
Find) — 2 (rejected or doubtful) = 765 (total). 

The additional coins bear 52 names, or variations in 
the spelling of names, of moneyers; of which, 7 (perhaps 
11) are new names as associated with this mint:— 
EDLIAERD (Qy. Stafford ?), ELFRIL, ELFYID, ERIDD, 
GODEREOF (perhaps “ GODELEOF” of former List ?), 
LODFINE (perhaps “GODVINE”?), HERDLYN, LE- 
OFRLE, LEOPEN, PILGIRY [P?] (probably “PILLRIP” of 
former List), /VLFRIL. These, added to the names in the 
former List, raise the total number of moneyers of this 
mint whose names are known to more than 150. 

Six others exhibit new variations in spelling :—RFREE, 
FERGRIM, LIOFRID, OSYARDE, SpERTBRXAND, SPERT- 
BRAND. Thus, the names of the Stamford moneyers ex- 
hibit some 230 modes or variations of spelling. 

There are three names of moneyers previously known as 
of this mint, which are now associated with reigns their 
connection with which has not previously been noted :— 
EDJINE on coins of Edward the Confessor, LODYINE 
(or GODFINE ?) on a coin of Harthacnut, and HARDIN 
on a coin of Cnut. 

T have added to my own collection 47 Stamford coins, 
of which 4 were included in my former List. The pos- 
session of the latter has enabled me to record their 
weights, which had not previously been noted. 





2 Soe forward, pp. 208 and 209. 
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A penny of Edward the Confessor, reading on the 
reverse “ IVLLINE ON SINFFO”, recently acquired by 
the Rev. Canon Pownall, F.8.A., has been assigned by 
him to a Stafford Mint; and rightly, as I think, for the 
following reasons :—Ruding recognises such a mint even 
as far back as of the reign of Aithelstan, from coins of 
that king bearing the letters “STF” * and “STEF”, &e. ; 
and he identifies the same mint of the reign of William I. 
in the lettering “STEFFOR”. Hawkins (Beaworth Find) 
assigns to a Stafford Mint of the reigns of William I. 
or II, two coins of the “ Paxs” type, bearing “‘STIEF” 
as the name of the mint.‘ Moreover, in the Tamworth 
Find (described by Mr. Keary, Numismatic Chronicle, 
N.S., vol. xvii., p. 240), there were 6 pennies of William 
Rufus of that mint. 

My List of 1869 included 3 pennies of Harold I. (Nos. 
6, 25, 46), reading severally “ FARLRIM ON STAF”, 
“DVRSTN ON SINFO”, and “PILRIN ON STXF”; and 
I appended to the description of each the note “[Qy. 
Stafford ?]”. Canon Pownall claims the last of these for 
the mint of Stafford, and I willingly concede the point ; 
but (in spite of my own “ Qy.”) I must hesitate before 
consenting to transfer from Stamford to Stafford the 
former two. 

“FPREGRIM” (or “FZRGRIM”) is an old Stamford 
name; occurring in the same list, among the coins of 
Cnut, three times associated with the conclusive letters 

* See Ruding’s pl. xvii., fig. 19. S 

‘Iam rather disposed to dispute this conclusion of Hawkins. 
The moneyer’s name on these coins is “ GODVINE”, and I have 
recorded no less than 21 coins of this moneyer of the Stamford 
Mint of Edward the Confessor; being the largest number of coins 
of any moneyer of that mint or reign, except of ““LEOFYINE”. I 


admit, however, that it is a common moneyer’s name of some othor 
mints, 
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“STAN”, and again as “FERGRIM” with the more 
developed “SINNFO” on three coins in Mr. Willett’s 
list of Eadward the Confessor’s pennies of the City of 
London hoard. 

“ DVRSTX ” (or “ DVRSTAN ”) occurs in my last List on 
no less than ten coins of Cnut associated with “SIXN” 
(Nos. 112 to 118 inclusive, and 171, 180, 181); and 
««DYSTAN” (probably the same moneyer) three times 
(Nos. 183, 184, 186) with “STHNFO” and the peculiar 
“STNNFR”. One other (No. 185), of the same moneyer 
and type, reads “STAFR”’, evidently to me a mistake for 
“8s ”: if such a mistake occurred once, it may 
have occurred more than once. Against the 13 coins 
cited of “DVRSIN” and “DVRSTZN”, unmistakably of 
the Stamford Mint, there are only four coins of the same 
moneyer which read “ST” or “SIN” (Nos. 175 to 
178). I can only conclude that all these coins of the 
moneyer DVRSTAN are of the Stamford Mint, and that 
so also is that of the.same moneyer of Harthacnut of my 
former List. 

A coin of William Rufus (in my present List), from the 
Tamworth Find, described by Mr. Keary, and reading 
“EDLELGAERD ON STIX”, may belong to either Stamford 
or Stafford, with a probability in favour of the latter 
town, as there is no record of Stamford coins of Rufus of 
that moneyer or of the same type.° 

The British Museum classification of the types of 
Anglo-Saxon coins formerly quoted by me has been 
abandoned, and I have now omitted it; but I have re- 
tained the consecutive order of types which I adopted in 





5 The foregoing remarks were written before tho appearance of 
Canon Pownall’s paper on ‘‘ Coins of the Stafford Mint,” “Num. 
Chron.” N.S., vol. xx., p. 66. 
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my List of 1869, as being more convenient for reference 
or comparison, although the order of date may be in- 
correct. 7 

Ihave not received any information as to the acquisi- 
tion by foreign collections of any additional coins of the 
Stamford Mint. 

Referring incidentally to the verata questio as to the 
exact interpretation of the letters “ON”, I would recall 
the fact that early Anglo-Saxon coins commonly bear the 
word “ MONET ”, the place where the money was made 
(the “ mint”), or perhaps used in abbreviation of “ MONE- 
TARIVS”, the maker of the money (the “moneyer”). 
The word ‘“‘MONETX” gradually but irregularly wasted 
to “MONE”, “MON”, “MOO”, “M70”, “MO”, and 
sometimes even to “M” and “0”, On coins of Aithel- 
red IT., and more often on coins of Cnut, both “MO” and 
“ON” appear, not unfrequently on money of the same 
types and moneyers.® I would ask whether “ON” may 
not be really a fragmentary relic, as it were (as “MO” 
certainly is), of the original “‘ MONETX”, and have been 
used as equivalent either to “mint” or to “moneyer”, 
Such a solution of the problem (if feasible) would, I think, 
meet all difficulties ; as the word might refer either to one 
moneyer or to the mint—+.g., ‘“‘ LEOFRIL ON STANF” and 
“ LEOFRIC MO STAN” (Cnut, Nos. 78, 79 of former List), 
under such a supposition, might severally but alike mean 
either “ Leofric, Moneyer, Stamford”, or “ Leofric, Stam- 
ford Mint”. 





; *See former List, Hthelred II., Nos. 5—9; and Cnut, Nos. 
4—79. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL 
LIST OF COINS OF THE STAMFORD MINT. 


EAaDGAR.—A.D. 958—975. 


Typo:—Ruding, pl. xx. No. 7; Hawkins, No, 200; Hildebrand, C. 2. 


Obverse. Reverse. 
1, + ENDER REX ALLOX + PVYLFGAR M~O© NIAN** Sharp* 
(22} grs.). 
{See Pl. XI. Fig. 1.] 


Eapwearp Il. (Taz Manryr).—a.v, 975—978. 
Type:—Ruding, pl. xxi. No. 3; Hawkins, 202; Hildebrand, A. 


1, + EMDVEMRD REX 7NG 4 geo H-O ZINN Webster’ 
grs.) 

2, + EXDPARD —— —— + nbim $E'9 sume» sham 

3. + ————_ ——_ XNGLO + EXDM7N MO STAN” Laxton" 
(21 grs.). 


Type :—Ruding, pl. xxi. No. 7. 
4. + EXDYENRD REX ANGLOK + AILFYALD I H~O NTANOR:" Sharp 


(26 grs.). 
Two pellets in upper fold and three pellets in front of sah on obverse; annulet 
partially obliterated under cross on reverse. 


[See Pl. XI. Fig. 2.) 





7 See former List—Eadgar, Nos. 12 and 13. 

* The author of this Supplement. 

* Mr. W. Webster, 26, Bedford Square, London. 

” See former List—Edweard IL., Nos. 6—10, 2—5, 43. 

4 Mr, Laxton, formerly of Stamford. 

8 This coin is precisely like that in the British Museum (No. 43 of my former List), 
excepting that in the latter case no attempt has been made to obliterate the annulet 
on the reverse, and there are no pellets on the obverse. 
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Mirnerzed Il.—a.p. 978—1016. 
Type :—Ruding, pl. xxii. No. 6; Hawkins, 205; Hildebrand, A. 
Obverse. Reverso. 
1. + BDELRED REX ANLL + ee ate MO STIX" Willett. 


Type:—Ruding, pl. xxii. No. 7." 
2. + EDELR ED REX TNL: + LGODE£GL MN© LINNFO [Amulet 
opposite the top right-hand angle of 
small cross, *°. See Pl. XI. Fig. 6.) 
Sharp" (213 ers. ). ay 


Type:—Ruding, pl. xxii. Nos. 9, 11, and 12; Hawkins, 206; Hildebrand, B. 1, 
(“Hand of Providence ”). 

3,4. + ZDEBRED REX 7NGLOX + LIVING M~O NINN" Wobster; 

Lincoln.” These coins have been 

struck from the same dies, and each 


sighs 25 gre. 
5, 6. +-8DELRED REX 7NGL + pVLRInN M~O STX"* Evans» 
(213 grs.). Ipswich (‘* Num. Chron.,” 
N.S. vol. xiv. p. 80). 


Typo :—Ruding, pl. xxii. No.4; Hawkins, 204; Hildebrand,O. (CRUX” in 
angles of cross on reverse.) 
7. + ZDELRAD REX ANGLOX + srt Gani M~OSTAN*® Sharp (23 
(See Pl. XI. Fig. 6.] -)s 


Type:—Ruding, pl. xxii. No. 2; Hawkins, 207; Hildebrand, D. (L t at 
a i back of neck.) : = 
8,9. + EDELRED REX 7NGL + ZLFGET MNO STAN* Sharp 
(23} grs.). [B.]" ‘Analbee trom the 
game dies—Lincoln (23 grs.). 


13 Seo former List—Zthelred II., Nos. 29—31. 

4 Hrnest H. Willett, Esq., F.S.A., Mem. Num. Soc., Brighton. 

45 «TH. London Hoard. See ‘Num, Chron.,” N.S. vol. xvi., pp. 323—394. 

“ WMthelred I., No. 10 of former List of this Pte (ZHDPINE, moneyer), weighs 
193 grs., and No. "43 (SPERTG7R, moneyer), 24} 

Presented to me by John Eyans, Esq , D.O.L., orL-D., F.RB.S., President of the 

Numismatic Society. 

+8 See former List—Althelred IT., Nos. 14, 68 (from same dies), 70—72, 90—94, 99, 

*’ Mr, F, W. Lincoln, 462, New Oxford Street. 

® John Evans, Esq., D. O.L., LL.D., F.B.8., President of Num. Soo. 

2 «(B,], Barrowby Find. 
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Obverse. Reverse. 
10. + ZDELRED REX XN3I. +7S0PLE MO xrx2 Sharp (15} 
: gre.) [B. 
u.+-—_—_ — TNGLO + reper O NTAN Annulet 


enclosing a pellet (©), in the right- 
hand upper angle of cross. See Pl, XI. 
Fig. 7.) Oreeke® (213 gvs.). 


CNUL.—A.D. 1010—1085. 


:—Obverse, variotics of Ruding, pl. xxiii. No. § (legend commencing under 
ad king’s heal). Reverso as Buding, pl. xxii. No. 6; Hawkins, a2. Hilde- 


d, 
1, + DNVI REX ANGLORV + gay ad STN" Sharp (13} 
grs.). [B. 
2, + DNV? REX ANGLOR* + GOD nite MO STIX" Sharp (13 
grs.). [B. 
3. + DNV? REX ANGLORVM + Spo ERIBiRND STN** Sharp (14 
ers). [BJ 
Type :—Same ag last, but legond commencing over king's head. 
4, + -NVE REX TANLORV + LODER* EOF M:O Si** Sharp 
[See Pl. XI. Fig. 9.) (123 gra.). 


Type :—vVarivties not previously figured. Obverse (coming in between Ruding, 
pl. xxiii, No. 8, and Ruding, pl. D. No. 38)—drapery falling in straight 
lines from tho chin at various angles, but sometimes almost vertical : 
legend commencing under the king’shead. Reverse, as Ruding, pl. xxiii. 
No. 15. 


5. + DNVT REX ANGLORV: + BRAND MO STAN" Sharp (12} 
[Seo Pl. XI. Fig. 10.] gre.). B) 
6, 7. + LNVT REX ZNGLORUM + BRYNS O NT” Sharp (163 grs.). 
{8 Another from the same dies— 
jincoln (14} grs.). 





* See former List—thelred II., No. 103, Note,—119 of former List of this 
type (GODELEOF, moneyor) weighs 19} gra. 
® Major Creeko, Mem, Num. Soc., Monkholme, Burnley. 
* A pellet in lowest fold of the king’s robe. 
* A large oval pellet in the upper right-hand angle of cross. 
*L,N, or RP 
™ See former List—Onut, Nos, 8—15, 25—34, 40, 20 and 21, 4, 5 ~-7. 
VOL. XX. N.S. PF 
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Obverse. : Reverse, 
9. + DNV? REX 7N];LORVM + FA‘RGRIM MO STX* Sharp (132 
grs.). [B.] Another'from the same 


dies—Evans (15 grs.). 

10. + --— -— ANGLORVI + ons MO ‘STN * Sharp (12 gra.). 

11, + --— -— ANGLOL + aay M STN* Sharp (14} grs.). 

12. +—— —— ANLLORYM: BOFSICE ase STN™ Sharp (144 

13, + ——~ —— WNGLORVA + spamipene O STN* Sharp (14t 
grs.). [B.] 

Type—Ruding, pl. xxiii. No. 19; Hawkins, 213; Hildebrand, G. 

lu, + LNVT' EX 7NG + LEOFRGE MO XNTXANFOI Sharp 
(133 grs. 

15, + DNV RELG+ 7% + LEOFRIL oe) dears Tk 

16. + DNVT RELX 7 + ies ON NIANF:*  Veri 

5h gre. 
17. + DNVT: REX AL me ON ST* Sharp (13} grs.). 
Type—Ruding, pl. xxii.” No. 1; Huwkins, 208; Hildebrand, H. 

18, + DN.T RE+:* + HARDIN ONI STAN From old 
Danish plate. 

19. + DNV2P--RELX.’ . + LEOVYEN ON STAN From old Dan- 
ish plate. 

20. + DNVT *RELC+: + UBOEyINE ‘ON ST7XN:* Sharp (165 

21. + DNVT *RELX 7 + if hg ON SIN,.* Evans (14} 
ers.) 


Type:—Ruding, pl. xxii. No. 4 (a variety having a pellet in contral annulet of 
reverse”) ; Willett, pl. x. fig. 4.° 
22, + DNVT. .REL+.” + LEOFED£I ON STAN™ Webster 
(17 grs.). 


* See former List—Cnut, Nos. 18, 22—24, 25—33, 35 and 36, 40, 74—79, 102— 
108, 112—118, 134 and 157, 150—152. 

™” James Verity, Esq., Mem. Num. Soc., Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 

* In my former List, in the first line of page 346, Ruding’s plate “ xii.” is referred 
to in error for plate xxii, 

® A coin of this type and moneyer, Cnut, No, 191 in former List, weighs 15} gra. 

* As have also Nos. 168 and 184 of my former List. 

* See account of the City of London Hoard of of Anglo-Eaxon Pennies, “Num, 
Chron.” N.S., vol. xvi., by E. H. Willett, Esq., F.S.A. 

* See former List—Cnut, Nos. 158—162, 187—195. 
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Type:—Ruding, pl. xxiii. Nos. 22 or 23; Hawkins, 209; Mildebrand, I. 


Obverse, Reverse. 
23. ‘LNVT: +REDX + LEOFRIO ONL STAN* From old 
{or +REDX -DNVT :] Danish plate. 


Tho name of the king commences on the left hand, immediately in front of bust. 


HARTHAONUT.—A.D. 1040—1042. 
Type :—Ruding, pl. xxiv. No. 3; Hawkins, 217; Hildebrand, B. 


1. + NARDYT RE + GODBINE ON STANFO Sharp 
[See PL. XI. Fig. 12.] (15) grs.). 


EADWARD THE CONFESSOR.—A.D. 1042—1066. 


Type :—Ruding, pl. xxv. Nos. 29, 30, 31; Hawkins, 225; Hildebrand, A, yar. 0; 
Head, type ix., pl. v. fig. 10"; Willett, type i, pl. xi. fig. 10. (Full- 
faced figure of the king’s head crowned.) 

1--4, + EXNDY7RD REX ANGLO + ee Nak ON STXNFO Willett 

4 coins) 
5. + EXDPARD REX ANGLO + LEFRID ON NNP Willett. ae 
6+ —————- —— + LEOFYINE ON SIN 











(L.H. 

7,8. + ———— +S) — ame Willett (2 
coins). ad 

9--13, + ——_—— —— ———__ + OSP7RD. STAN Willett (6 

14, 15. + -————_ + syREyone "ok, SIX Willett (2 
coins). ee 

16, 17, + -—_—.-— ——_ ———__ + PILGRIp[P?] ON wIn Willett (2 


Type :—Ruding, pl. xxv., No. 29, but having no annulet on reverse, 


18. + EXDPRD REX 71 + SPNRLOLF ON SIX Sharp (135 
(See Pl. XI. Fig. 13.] grs.) [LH] 





% See former List—OCnut, No. 203, 

* See account of the Chancton Hoard of Anglo-Saxon Coins, ‘‘ Num. Chron,” N.S., 
vol. vii., by Mr. B. V. Head. 

™ Such coins of the London Hoard as have not their weights given haye not been 
examined by me: my description of them is simply taken from Mr. Willett’s paper. 

® Probably from the same dies as No. 18. 

» Kindly ceded to me by Mr. Evans. 
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Type:—Ruding, pl. xxy. No. 30—a variety having large (whiskers and beard 
substituted for hard outline of faco, and on each side of king’s head an 
ornament like that of Willett, pl. xi., fig. 10, but bolder: no annulet on 


the reverse. 
Obverse. Reverso. 
lg, + ENDPARD BE + OSPARDE ON SIMN’ Sharp (164 
. (See Pl. XT. Fig. 14.) grs.). 


Type :—Same as that of No. 18, but having two pellets on each side of king’s hoad. 
20, + BADYARD RE+ AN + LEFRIE ON STAN’* Sharp (14 
grs.).” 


‘Type :—Ruding, Roe xxy. Nos. 21—24; Hawkins, 220; Hildebrand, C; Head, 
type iii, pl. v. fig. 2; ‘Willett, type O, pl. xi, fig. 3. 





21. + EDVERD REX : + BRYNJINE ON STAN“ BM“ 
22. + ‘es + ————_ ——STMNFO" Willett. 
(L.H.)* 
23. + EDY:E'’RD R‘E+' + PILURIP[P?) ON STANFO" Sharp 
Ruding, pl. x. No. 2.) (162 grs.). 


Type:—Ruding, a xxiv. No, 12; Hawkins, 221; Hildebrand, D; Head, typo iv.; 
illett, type D, pl. xi. fig. 4. (“ PAD+” typo.) 


24. + EDPTRD REX + GODPINE ON STANFO Willett. 
nbape 
a + YN ON SIMNF Willett. 


25. +. 





Bypot Roding, xxiv. Nos. 1—8; Hawkins, 219; Hildebrand, EB; Head, type v., 4 
pl. v. fig. 3; Willett, type E, pl. xi. fig. 5. 
26. + EDYTED [or EDVERD] REX + ARFREE ON STANFOR Willett . 


27, + —_—_—_--_____ ___ + ELFPIL ON SIMNFORDE Willett. 
(LE 





™ Kindly ceded to me by Mr. Evans. 

“ See former List—Eadward the Confessor, No. 8. 

“Soe former List—Eadward the Confessor; Nos. 1416, 29 and 30. 

# British Museum. 

“A coin of this type and moneyer in former List (Eadward Confessor, No. 15) 
woighs 14 grs. 
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Obverse. Reverse. 
* 98, + EDPNRD [or EDVERD] REX + ERIDDC. ON STANFOR  Willott. 


(1H) 
29,30. + —-——_—________ + FERGRIM ON STANFO Willett 








(2 coins). eee HT.) 

31,32. + + GODPINE ON ———* Willett 
(2 coins), [L.H.] 

33, + ———_——_________—— + HERDIVYN ON SINE Willett. 
rah 

34. —_———————_———_ + LEOFRID ON STANI Willett. 

36—41. + + ihorylovn ON STAN Willott (7 
coins). (1...) 

Typo :—Ruding, pl. xxiv., obverse No. 3, roverso No. 4, 

42. + EDVARD REDX* + ARFRA ON STANFOR Verity (18 

gre). (L.H.] 
Type :—Ruding, pl. xxiv. No. 4. 

43, + EXDPEARD RE + EDVINE OM STN2 B.M. 

44. + EDPE: -RD REX + ELFRIC ON STANFORD BM. 

45. + ED.RERD RE- + FERGRIM ON STANFO LM. 
Opie 

46. + ENDPENRD REX + TODp ON ST7“ BM. 

47. + EDPER: -D REX: + LEOFRID ©N STANIO, Vority (24} 
grs.). 

48, 49. + EDPE: -RD REX: + PVLFPINE ON STANFO Sharp 
(24 grs.). Another from the samo 

= dies (26 grs.). 
Typo :—Ruding, pl. xxiv., obverse No. 8, reverse No. 4, 

60. + EDVPE: -RD REX* + 27% ON STANEOR: “ Sharp (25) 
grs.). 

51. + BDH: «RD REX: + LEOFY An STAN: Sharp (24 
grs.). 

52-54. + —_—_—— —_—— + LEOFpI 7 STAN Sharp (26 


fre.) Two others—Lincoln (25 gra.). 
L.H.] Verity (254 gt. (L.H.] 
- epeeraty, struck from the same 





“ See former List—Buadward the Confessor, No. 35. 
See former List—Eudward the Confessor, No. 36. 
“ See former List—Eadward the Confessor, No. 34. 
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Obverse. Roverse. 
55. + ED) ###D REX: + ###FYINE ON STAN#® Sharp 
(23} grs.), 


Type:—Ruding, pl. xxv. No. 18 ; Hawkins, 227; Hildebrand, F ; Head, typo vi. 
pl. ¥. fig. 6; Willett, typo F, pl. xi. fig. 7. ‘ : 





66, 67. + EDVARD REX + ERFREE ON STANFO ‘Willett (2 
coins), [IL.H.] 
58. + EDJAR*D REI . + Fg — “ Sharp (21 
gra.). 
69. + EDVERD REX + a a ON STANFO Willott, 
LH. 
60, 61. + EDPERD RE+ + GODPINE ON NTANF* Sharp (19 


gre.). [L.H.]® Anothor, apparently 
from the samo dies, brokon, 
 Vority (20} 


). [LH] 
plik Oni eae Verity (193 
grs.). 


‘Type:—Ruding, pl. xxiv. Nos. 9, 10; Hawkins, 222; Hildebrand, G; Head, 
type viii, pl. y. fig. 9; Willett, type H, pl. xi. fig. 9. 








62. ‘+ EDPARD REX + 
63, + EDPRID ER’ + 














64, 65. + EADPARD REX + BRVNVINE ON STANFO Willett 
(2 coins). [TI] 
66. + — + GODpINE —_ Willott, 
L.. 
67. + — +uorEts ow wLANN? Willett, 
HL. 
64, 0. + LIOFPINE ON STANO” Willett 
(2 coins). [L.H. 
70. + a + SPARDOLP ON’ STA Willett 
Mi Se + PILGIRP(Pr) ON STANFO Willett, 
(LH. 


Type :—Ruding, pl. xxiv. No. 9. 
72, “EDPARDE RD RE 7 + BRYNINE ON IANO Sharp (26 


gr8.), 
“ See former List—Eadward the Confessor, No. 34, 


* See former List—Hadward tho Confessor, Nos. 37, 38, 
© Kindly ceded to me by Mr, Evans, 

® See former List--Eadward the Confessor, Nos, 41—43, 
” No cross on obyerse, 





cence lite 
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- Obverse, Reverse, 
73. + EDPARD RE + LEFRIC ON STANFO Sharp (19} 
grs.)." 
74, + ER®YAR RD YE* a Liorpne ON @ITNEO 8 Sharp 
(203 grs.). 


Typo :—Ruding, pl. xxiv. No. 14 (without annulet on revorse); Hawkins, 228; 
Hildebrand, 11; Hoad, typo vii., pl. v. fig. 7; Willett, G, pl. xi. fig. 9. 
(Throne ” typo—reverse, martluts in angles of cross.) 


75. “EDVARD x NNGLOR + chin ag ON STA" Crecko (16} 
grs.). 

76, %*—__-—- — —---—¥ + a3 ON STANI'* Willett. 

OCR gy ——— — ST7n® Sharp (20 gra. ). 

78. “EXDYARD REX RNGLORY ; pe ON SIAN} * Sharp 
(20 grs.). 


Type :--Ruding, pl. xxv., ob. No. 26, roy. No. 25; Hawkins, 223; Hildebrand, I; 
Head, type x., pl. v., fig. 12; Willett, type L, pl. xi., ob. fig. 12, rov. fig, 11. 


79. “EVIDPIIRD REX + LEOFRID ON STIINI Vority (183 
LH 
80. + EADPARD REX A + syabch ‘Oy STA"  Willott. 


Type :—Ruding, pl. xxvi. Nos. 36, 87; Hawkins, 229; Hildobrand, B; Willett, B, 
pl. xi. fig. 2. (Small size.) 











81. + EDPERD REX + LEOFPINE ON STAN® Willott, 
: i. 
82, + ey eee + vit veer ON @TA Willett, 
83, + ~- RE — —— SPA Sharp (12 
ers.) (1. 





® Kindly cedod to me by Ma Evans. 

® A variety haying the hoop of crown dotted or jewelled. 

® See former List—Eadward the Confessor, Nos. 41—43. 

% No cross on the obverse of these coins. 

See former List—Eadward the Confossor, Nos. 45, 48, 49, 

* No. 54 of this type.in former List (GODVINE, moneyer) weighs 13 gre. Tor 
obverse and reverse of this peculiar coin see Pl. XI. oe 16, 

*T See former List —Eadward the Confessor, No. 68. 

® See former List—Eadward the Confessor, Nos. 65—69. 

Kindly ceded to me by Mr. Verity. 
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Wuiuray I. on I.—a.p. 1066—~1087, 1087—1100. 
Type: —Ruding, pl. i. No. 4; Hawkins, 241, (Tho “PAXS” typo.) 


Obverse. Reverse. 
1. + PILLELMEX + BRIINSTIIN ON SIN® Sharp (21} 
gra.). 
2+ ——_—— + DUINID ONN STIIN? Sharp (204 
grs.). 


Money or tag Apnry or Bunon on Perrrnonovan—srauck ar THe STamForv 
Mint? (‘Tho “ PAXS” typo. Soe abovo.) 


1, + PILLELM BEX + sl ON BURD* Creoke (203 
grs.). 


Wrarram I. (Rurvs).—a.d. 1087—1100, 
Type :—Ruding, pl. B, No. 22; Hawkins, 244. 


1, + PILLELMEXI + EDLIGAERD ON STA [Qy. Stafford 7}. 
Keary. 





® See former List—William I. or II, Nos. 1—7. 

" Kindly presented to me by the Rev. Canon Pownall, F.S.4., Mom. Num. Soc. 
This coin is that represented in my former List, William I. or II., No.8. I havo 
inserted it in my present List for the purpose of a more minute description. No. 6 of 
the same type in my former List (BRVNSTAN, moneyer), and No. 16 (/ VLFPORD, 
moneyer), weigh severally 20} grs., and both belong to Canon Pownall. 

® See former List—‘ Burgh,” Nos. 2 and 3. Zrratum: In my former List of 
Moneyers, the number of the then known coins of this monoyor under “ William I. 
or II.” (3 types, 4 moneyers) is, by mistako of printer, placed opposite the monoyer’s 
name “ NDOI,” instead of that of ‘*‘SEVORD.” 

®In the find of William I. or IZ. pennies at Tamworth, described in “ Num. 
nasal N.8., vol. xvii., by OC. F. Keary, Esq., M.A., Mom. Num. Soc.; British 

‘useum, 


a 
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Descriptions ov Coins FicurED on Phate XI. 
Fig. 1—Eapoar. No. 1 of present List. PVLFICAR, monoyor. 


»» 2—-Eapwzaro II. (“Martyr”), No. + of present List. On 
obverse, two pollots in uppor fold of robo and threo pellots 
in front of robo. On reverse, an anunulet (partially obli- 
teratod) opposite right-hand lower angle of contral cross. 
AZLFY ALD, moneyer. 


» 3—ZErnerren II. No. 33 of former List. On rovorso, » 
notched disc opposite right-hand lower angle of cross. 
HILD, moneyer. 


» 4—JErneirep II. Obverse of No. 11 of former List, oxhi- 
biting a peculiar crown.” 
» 5—iruereep II. Reverse of No. 2 of presont List. An 


annulet opposite right-hand upper anglo of central cross. 
LOD £LE, moneyer. See below, Fig. 7. 


» 6—irmerren II. Obverse of No. 7 of prosent List. The 
king’s helmet shows peculiar ornamentation over forv- 
head, not proviously figured. 


» 7—JZETHELRED II. Rovorso of No. 11 of present List. An 
annulot enclosing a pellet in right-hand uppor angle of 
cross. IG0DEIr, monoyer.* Seo aboyo, Fig. 5, the 
same moneyecr, showing an annulot in a similar position. 


» 8.—2irneteep Il. No. 145 of former list. A poculiur 


variety of Ruding, pl. xxii. No. 1. Excollont workman- 
ship. LGODRID, moneyer. 


» 9, 10.—Cnvr. Obverses of Nos. 4 and 5 of present List, 
varioties not previously figured. 





" Kindly lent for engraving by Jos. Phillips, Esq., Stamford. 
® Kindly lent for engraving by Major Crocke, Mom. of Num. 
Soc. of London. 
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Fig.11.—Hanowp I. No, 14 of previous List. Not figured in 
Hawkins. EEERID ON STA'N’: 


» 12.—Hantmacnut. No. 1 of present List. + GODKINE 
ON STANFO. . 


» 18, 14.—Eapwanp t1rz Conressorn. Obvyorsos of Nos. 18 and 
19 of prosout List. Variutions of provious figures. 


» 16—Eanwanp tim Conressor. No. 17 of formor List. Ob- 
vorso, scuptre ucross the king's broast. Seo also No. 30 
of former List, and Lindsay's ‘‘Romarkablo Coins,” 1860, 
pl. ii, No. #4. Reverso, peculiar lettoring—H7TRDIN 
ON @INNE. 


» 16—Eapwarp tHE ConrEsson. No. 54 of provious List. 
Obyorso, frontal guard to helmet, allied to facial guard 
of Norman helmet. Royorso exhibiting six dots in 

o upper limb of cross, and peculiar lettering —GODYINE 
ON STZ. 


» 17.—Witrram I.orn IZ, No. 21 of former List. PITLFPORD,? 
moneyer. 


» 18,—Henny I, No, 8 of formor List. Roverse oxhibiting 
unfigured peculiarity of contral object. ASCHETLE, 
moneyer. 


»» 19.—Enlarged figure of contral object of last reverse. 


Samur, Swarr. 


® PYLE PORD or PVLEYORD ? 


XII. 


SOME FURTHER NOTES UPON “PENNY OF CNUT 
THE GREAT: A RECTIFICATION.” ?! 


Lerrer or Monsteur O. F, Hersst 10 H. W. Henrrey, Esq. 


Corgymacnn, 24 April, 1880. 
Dzar Sm,—You have been kind enough to send to 
the Royal Danish Cabinet of Coins a reprint of your 
“ Rectification ” of a so-called penny of Onut the Great, 
first published in Ruding, pl xxiii. No. 26; and sub- 
sequently we have to thank you for a plaster-cast of this 
curious piece, which is now in the collection of Mr. 
William Brice of Clifton. After having examined tho 
cast, I now cheerfully acknowledge that you, and the 
gentlemen of the Medal Room in the British Museum, 
have correctly read the legends on the coin, which, as on 
Ruding’s plate, are :— 
Obv.—+INVI * REX LN. 
Rev.— ODBI ON NORPI. 


M. 0. J. Thomsen, the Director of the Royal Danish 
Collection of Coins, who died in 1865, was, therefore, 
mistaken in the opinion he expressed in the “ Numismatic 
Chronicle,” Old Series, vol. iii. pp. 116—122, in his letter 





* See ‘« Numismatic Chronicle,” N.S., vol. xix. p. 220. 
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to the late J. Y. Akerman, that an examination of the 
original would give us “DNVI REX DANOR” and 
“OTHBIORN I LYNDI.” But we must remember that 
Thomsen had never seen the picce itself, and that he 
reasoned from the fact that our collection preserves three 
coins of the same size and type, all struck under Cnut the 
Saint (1080—1086) at Lund in Scania, and reading thus -— 


1. Olw.—+INVT + REX : DANOR. 
Rev.—+ODBIORN *I L. 


2. Obv.—As No. 1. 
Rev. —+ODBIORN + I: LYNDI. 


3. Obv—DNVT + REX D. 
Rev.—+ODBIORN I LY. 


We now come to the question whether the coin in 
Ruding was struck by King Cnut the Great, as assumed 
by the English numismatists, or dates only from the time 
of Cnut the Saint, as Thomsen thought. As to this, I 
altogether coincide with Thomsen. 

As a proof that the coin was struck in Norwich, and is 
therefore English, you refer in your note to Dr. L. Miller, 
the Director of the Royal Danish Cabinct, to the curious 
piece produced in London for Edward the Confessor 
(Num. Chron.,” N.S., vol. xvi., Pl. XII. No. 7), the 
reverse of which is of the same type as the obverse of the 
coin in Ruding. But this remarkable penny, whose 
obverse I unhappily have not seen, can in no case prove 
that Ruding’s example is of Cnut the Great. At the 
most it can only show that its reverse type was first used 
in England, and then served as a pattern for coins of 
Cnut the Saint, made at Lund in Scania. It is likely 
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enough even that the latter king’s moneyer, Othbiorn in 
Lund, really came from Norwich and brought this die 
with him (i.e. the reverse die of Mr. Brice’s coin). 

In support of Thomsen’s opinion, assented to by myself, 
that the coin is of the reign of Cnut the Saint, I beg to 
lay the following facts before you. In our Royal Cabinct 
of Coins are sixty-six different picecs, from the workshops 
of twenty-five different moneyors, which in type, size, 
and character, are strikingly similar to the specimen in 
Ruding. But that all these coins really are from Saint 
Cnut’s days, and really are struck in Lund in Scania, is 
shown by a multitude of Danish coin finds; and is still 
further evident by comparison as to style and character 
with the coins of Cnut the Saint’s predecessor, King 
Harald Hein, and with those of his successor, Olaf 
Hunger. In fact, the style of the mintage of this king, 
which the Ruding piece greatly resembles, undoubtedly 
(in my opinion) places all these coins much lower down 
than the coinage of Cnut the Great, with which the 
Scandinavian numismatists are abundantly familiar, cach 
of the royal collections in Stockholm and in Copenhagen 
possessing more than two thousand six hundred different 
English coins struck for that king. 

But it may be objected, how can a piece with the title 
REX AN and the mint NORPI belong to Cnut the Saint, a 
ruler who by no possibility could call himself King of 
England or have money struck for him in Norwich? To 
this pertinent question I can give no satisfactory answer. 
One might guess that when Othbi or Othbiorn had. been 
appointed Cnut the Saint’s moneyer in Lund, he produced 
this coin as a flattering compliment to his master and a 
recommendation of his own talents. Or one might 
suggest that when Cnut the Saint and the Norwegian 
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king, Olaf Kyrre, collected in 1085 a powerful fleet in the 
Limfjord, in order to sail to England and attempt its 
conquest, the mint-master, Othbiorn, struck this penny as 
a pleasing omen for his royal employer. But neither of 
these conjectures is likely or satisfactory. I am more 
inclined to look upon the coin as resulting from the 
excessive carelessness of the moneyor, to call it by no 
harder name. This surprises us the less, us, among the 
northern coins struck in the eleventh century, we havo 
many similar examples, instances of confusion or neglect 
in the legends which are almost incredible. 

I will mention one or two specimens. For instance, 
the piece engraved in B. E. Hildebrand’s work,* under 
Asthelred IL., type F, the legends of which read :— 


Obv.—-+ZEDELRED RE. 
Rev.—+ODDENLAR_O LVD. 


(Compare also the “Catalogue de la Collection de 
C. J. Thomsen,” 2¢ partie, tom. iii., No. 98692.) 

Many examples of this “ Athelred” are known, par- 
ticularly from finds in Sweden. Oan it be given to the 
English king of that name? Everything shows that it 
cannot, and nearly all northern critics agree at present in 
assigning it to the mint of Lund in Scania, and to the reign 
of King Harthacnut, whose coins it strikingly resembles 
in size, type, character, and legend of the reverse. See 
Hawkins, pl. xvii., Fig. 218 (Rev. Legend, ODDENDR 
ON LVD), which is not English, but certainly coined at 
Lund in Scania. 

Then there is, in both the Danish and the Swedish 


2 «Monnaies Anglo-Saxonnes du Cabinet Royal de Stock- 
holm.” Stockholm, 1846. 
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Royal Cabinets, a remarkable penny, which may be 
described as follows :— 
Obv.—+DNVI REX Np. Bust of tho king to tho loft, 
with fllet-diadom ; a sceptre before him. 


Rev-—+DORMOD ON NIBT around a circlo, within which 
is a double cross with a ring in the midst. 


Now it is clear that this coin, which is mentioned in 
“Hildebrand,” page 148, cannot be assigned to Cnut the 
Great, as might be supposed from its obverso. Wo all 
know that this great warrior was never King of Sweden 
(vide the REX SP, for SW, on the coin). It was doubtless 
struck under the Swedish king, Anund Jacob (1022— 
1050), by his well-known moneyer in Sigtuna, near 
Upsala, THormon. 

I could add many other such pieces, but have only 
time to speak of one, as it is a glaring instance of how 
careless the mint-masters of that age might be, and how 
often they abused the ignorance of the people in the art 
of reading Latin letters. I refer to a coin described by 
myself in the “ Antiquarisk Tidskrift” (published by the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries), 1846, page 51; 
and which was struck under the Danish king Magnus the 
Good (1042—1047) :— 


Obv.—+ MAHNVS REX. Typo as Hawkins, fig. 218, 


+ Pn ON LINEO: Typo as Hawkins, 


Of course Magnus could not strike money in Lincoln. 
But it is easy to read the riddle. In the Royal Danish 
Cabinet is an English penny of Magnus’s predecessor, 
Harthacnut, struck with exactly the same reverse die as 
the above-described coin of Magnus. Thus it appears 
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that Lefwine was mint-master at Lincoln under Hartha- 
enut, at whose death he takes service under King Magnus, 
and removes to Denmark. When here, quite disregarding 
the changes which had taken place, on one of the coins 
which he strikes for his new master, Magnus, he uses one 
of his old dies which he had brought over with him from 


England. 
Believe me, &e., 


C. F. Herast, 
Inspector of the Royal Danish Collection of Coins. 


Nore sy H. W. H. 


In forwarding the above interesting letter of M. Herbst 
for publication in the “Chronicle,” I venture to add a 
few remarks on one or two points which seem to mo 
(with all due deference to M. Herbst’s greater exporience 
in the coinage of this poriod) still in favour of my original 
attribution of Mr. Brice’s coin to Onut the Great. 

In the first place, the coin is undoubtedly a genuine 
one of the period, It is also exceedingly well struck, and 
in perfect preservation, so that there cannot be the least 
doubt about the reading of any portion of the legends. 
Although the piece itself is (as far as is known at present) 
unique, and the type is also unusual and peculiar, the 
style and design are not altogether unknown on Anglo- 
Saxon pennies, Those coins of Edward the Confessor 
found in the City Hoard “(with type as Pl. XII, No. 7, 
vol. xvi. of “Num. Chron.”), certainly prove that this 
type may be English, and also that it is at east as old as 
the reign of the Confessor; and, moreover, I do not see 
how they can preclude the idea that the type may be even 
older, as old as Cnut the Great for instance. We cannot 
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say for certain that this type first made its appearance on 
Edward the Confessor’s coins. 
The moneyer’s name—Othbi (probably an abbreviation 


of Othbiorn)—is not by any means an impossible name to’ 


occur on a Norwich penny; for we learn from other coins 
that there was a moneyer at Lincoln during the reigns of 
Onut and Edward the Confessor named Othbeorn or 
Othbern, who may even have been the very same man. 

There would be considerable force in the analogies 
which M. Herbst adduces from blundered English or 
Danish coins of this period, if it could be satisfactorily 
shown that Mr. Brice’s penny is a blundered coin at all. 
But that this is the case I think his arguments quite fail 
to prove, for it is difficult to conceive that both sides of 
the coin could be so (apparently) deliberately and con- 
sistently blundered as he imagines. It has not the rude 
and barbarous appearance that many blundered pieces 
have, such as letters unfinished or repeated, superfluous 
and unmeaning strokes in the legends, &c. On the con- 
trary, each letter is most clearly and neatly formed, and 
the whole appearance of the coin is that of an exception- 
ally well-made and carefully-engraved example. 

If the two legends on this penny did not so exactly 
coincide to make good sense and meaning, we might 
more reasonably doubt their correctness. If, for instance, 
the obverse read “REX DAN” (instead of AN), the reverse 
remaining as it is (ON NORPJ), I should certainly think 
it might be a blundered Danish coin, as M. Herbst 
suggests. Or, again, if while the obverse legend remained 
as it is (REX AN), the reverse bore the name of some 
Danish mint, I should also then incline to M. Herbst’s 
opinion that the coin was a blundered penny of the Danish 
king Cnut the Saint. 
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For it should be noticed that of the three examples of 
blundered (and supposed English) coins which M, Herbst 
quotes, the two latter have words in the legends which 
prove a Swedish or Danish origin (viz. SW. on one, and 
MAGNYS on the other), and his first example bears the 
equivocal mint-name LVD, which might be cither Lund in 
Scania, or London in England. But the name NORPI 
(for NORWI) on Mr. Brico’s coin cannot possibly mean 
any other place than Worwich, and the obverse legend 
reads as clear as can be REX AN, and not REX DAN. 

It seems to me a most unlikely idea that the moneyer 
could have blundered on doth sides of the same coin, and 
produced as the result such a consistent whole: “ King of 
England,” with place of coinage, “Norwich.” M. Herbst 
has not adduced above any example of a penny blundered 
on Loth sides. 

For these reasons, then, although M. Herbst’s argu- 
ments are very ingenious and suggestive, I feel that I 
must still adhere to my original opinion that, in spite of 
its rare and unusual type and its (as far as I know) 
unique existence, Mr. Brice’s interesting little coin is an 
English one, and struck in the reign of Cnut the Great. 

Henry W. Henrrey. 


Baomuinrx, Kent, May, 1880. 


XI. 


UNPUBLISHED YORKSHIRE TOKENS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY, WITH CONTEMPORARY 
NOTES ON SOME OF THE ISSUERS OF HULL 
AND OTHER TOWNS. 


Yorxsums has the large number of four hundred tokens, 
published by Mr. Boyne in his standard work, being, with 
the exception of those of Middlesex (with London), Surrey 
(with Southwark), and the home county of Kent, more 
than he assigns to any other English locality. As that 
author was born in Leeds, doubtless he used his best 
endeavours to record all he could of his native county, 
but since his work was brought out in 1858, about fifty 
others, hereafter described, have been found, although it 
is but fair to mention that Mr. Boyne acquired some of 
these himself. For his description of them, and for his 
notes upon the issuers, marked W. B. in the following 
list, I am indebted to Mr. J. 8. Smallfield, of London. 
The custodians of the unpublished tokens, when known, 
are indicated by their initials under the Nos.—W. B. signi- 
fying Mr. Boyne; O. E. F., Mr. Fewster, of Hull; H.S. G., 
the writer; J. R., Mr. Richardson, of Hull; J. S. 8., Mr. 
Smallfield; B. M., the British Museum, and U., unknown. 
The Nos. correspond with Boyne’s, with the addition to 
the unpublished tokens of a, }, ¢, or d, signifying the 
place to insert them if another edition is ever publishod. 
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The contemporary notes on the issuers have been con- 
densed by me from an octavo volume of 500 pages, en- 
titled! “Sketches of Hull Celebrities, or Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Alderman Thomas Johnson (who was 
twice Mayor of ITull). The whole compiled and arranged 
for publication by Mr, William A. Gunnell, from MSS. 
dating from 1640, furnished him by the last surviving 
member of the Johnson family.” (Gunnell, Ifull, 1876.) 

Through the kind courtesy of that gentleman (now 
acknowledged with thanks), I have beon permitted to make 
from his work such extracts as I wished, relating chiefly to 
the token issuers of Hull. The quaint chronicler was an 
intimate friend, and frequently the host, of Andrew 
Marvell, a native of and then M.P. for Hull; he, there- 
fore, might be presumed to have been an educated man, 
but it will be seen that his orthography was most defective, 
scarcely a word being spelt right. Frequently the same 
word is spolt differently, and, cum multis aliis, we have 
“tokins” and “tokyns;” “quoins” and “quoyns”! He 
was ovidently a keen observer, and if there were any 
peculiarities, cither mental or bodily, in the subjects of 
his memoirs, he never failed to notice them. 

His notes give us some curious information about the 
local “ mynters”’ of that time, also in what year several 
undated tokens were struck. There are several tokens 
with a small initial R upon them; among others, some 
of those issued by the Corporations of Bristol, Gloucester, 
“the Mayor of Oxford,” and the two town-pieces of the 
then remote borough of Bideford. We learn from Boyne 
(see page 91) that Thomas Rawlins, a noted engraver of 
the period, cut the dies for these; with that exception, 


1 The editors of the N.C. cannot vouch for the authenticity of 
the papers from which this work was compiled. 
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we knew nothing of all the other artists who engraved 
the dies for the many thousands of tokens issued between 
1648 and 1672, but the old chronicler gives us the names 
of three Yorkshire makers (see Nos. 125, 138a), also the 
quantity ordered by some of the issuers. 


ALDBoROUGH. 


Boyne’s Nos. 
2. The device of John Yates on each side, omitted in Boyne 


(p. 497) is on— 


Obv, A chevron between three gates (the family arms), 
forming a rebus on his name—gates being called 
“yates” or “‘ yetts” in Yorkshire. 


Rev, The device is a globe. 


ALMonDBURY, 
ta Ole, I0HN . DIXON . IN . ALMONBYRY.—A pair of scales. 
"Rev, HI . HALFEPENNY , 1667.—t1.11.D. 

This is an enormous parish and township in the district 
of Halifax, containing about 30,000 acres, and several 
villages and hamlets. 

Its name does not appear in Boyne. 

2b. Obv. wioHOLAS . GREAVES . 1668.—Detrited. 


Ws. 
Rev, OF , ALMONBVRY.—HIS HALF PENNY. 


The issuer was son of the Rev. Nicholas Greaves, 
incumbent of Holmfirth in 1680, and afterwards rector 
of Tankersley (Moorhouse’s “ History of Holmfirth ’’). 

2c. Obv. PRANCIS . HORNE . IN . ALMONBYRY. — Three triple 
H8.G. crowns (the Drapers’ arms), 

Rev, 1. WILL. EXOHAING . MY.— 1669 . PENNY (in two 
lines). 


This is of brass, broad (size 8), but thin. Such promis- 


i 
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sory tokens, with the words, “I. WILL. EXCHAING,” 
&c., appear to be nearly confined to Yorkshire. They 
occur in Boyne, at Nos. 49, 76, 80, 104, 162, 190, 279, 
280, 299, 300, 301. Nos. 76 und 300 are engraved on 
Plates 34 and 35 in Boyne, and are apparently the same 
diameter as Francis Horne’s. Most likely they were all 
by the same artist. 


Raynes ANLany. 
ts 


2d, Obe. 1onN NuwTon . 1669.—Two crosses ? 
v. 
Tiev. OF . ANLABY . NEARE , HviL.—ITis half pony. 


Askrica. 
Ba. Obv. WILLtam . Larpkesn.—Head of Charles IT. 
ier, 18. asxnine . 1666.—His hulf peny. 


Barnsixy. 
7. Olv, The device of John Smith is an ostrich, 


Brverury. 


20. Stephon Goackman was a grocer as well as morcor; ho 
was made one of the twelve governors of his borough 
in 1642, was elected mayor in 1667, and died the 
same year (W.B.). His token is not dated ; but Ald. 
Johnson in ono of his MSS. states that ‘hee (8. G.) 
putte oghte a quoyn in the yecre 1664." 


200. Obe. WILLIAM , IOHNSON . AT . THE.—W.C.I. 
ay Itev. COPPER . HOVSE . IN . BEVERLEY.—His } peny. 
24u, A variety of W. Sheorowood's token is dated 1667. 
25, 26. William Wilberforce, mercor and grocer, was made a 
governor of Beverley in 1642; the next year he was 
chosen mayor, and again clected in 1674. (W.B.) 
Bixe.xy. 
26. Oblv. THOMAS . suiTH.—A bunch of grapes. 
2 Ter. or . prxcury . 1667—n1s HALF PENY. 
VOL. XX. N.S. It 
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Bxraprorp (a transfer). 
Boyne’s Nos. 


28a, The token of “ William Bailey,” assigned erronsously to 
Bradford, Wiltshire, in Boyne (p. 479, No. 5), ought 
to be inserted here. After his work was published, 
Mr. Boyne found out that issuer lived in the York- 
shire Bradford, and was buried at Horton, an adjoin- 
ing village. 


Bia. Obv. pavtp . PARKINSON.—The Mercors’ arms. 
WB. 
Rev. mm . peaprorp . 1666.—His half peny. 


Briw.ineron. 


41a, Obv. rHomas . conzrr.—Arms, a chevron between tluve 
vu. mullets. 


Rer, or . saiwirscton,—The Vintners’ arms. 


The surname is not spelt the same, and the arms on 
obverse differ from those on B. 41, but it is possible that 
the raven on the latter may be the crest, and those noted 
above the arms of the Corbett family. 


Cranswick. 
sie Olv. Gzorcr . wItBERrorce.—The Grocers’ arms. 
” Rev. mi. oRANSWIOK . 1670.—o.11.w. }- 


The only place of this name in the Imperial Cazetteer 
of England and Wales has the prefix of Hutton to it, 
near Great Driffield, in East Riding. 


Doncaster. 


59. Ann Fayram's token is not dated, but T. Johnson states, 
“Ys quoyn was agaven vente toe in y® yeere o ye 
greyte fyer o’ Londone ” (1666). 


62. The device on obverse of Will. Hall’s token is a man 
with a staff. Boyne says (p. 501), “ Only one other 
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Boyne's Nos. fi 
example of a tollman’s token is known—see Stilton, 
Hunts ;" but there is an unpublished halfpenny by 
“Ste . Garner . Toviman . at . Nottingham . Bridg.” 


Ga. Obp. ABRAHAM . PILLIN . 1665.—as.z.2. 
” Rev. cannten . ov . poxkesrer,—His halfo penny. 


The parish rogister states he was a carrier to London, 
and was buried September 19th, 1695. (W.B.) 


Goore. 


81a. Obv. curisToPHER . BvLLOcK.—A man on horseback. 
U. 
Rev. Goouk . canrter . 1669.—His halfe penny. 


This town is not in Boyne; it lies on the Ouse, at its 
junction with the Don. 


HAvirax 


88. John Breareliffe was a surgeon in Halifax, where ho 
died in 1682, aged sixty-three. Ho was a noted anti- 
quary, and made many notes on his native town, 
being fond of collecting anything relating to it. 
(W.B.) ; 

90. Richard Dolliffe was owner of the Swan Inn at that time. 
He died in 1681, aged sixty-four, and was buried in 
the parish church. (W.B.) 


Hepon. 
105. Samuel Baines, town clerk of Heedon, was ejected 
— office by the Corporation Commissioners in 
Honey anp Hotmrirts, 
103a. Olv. GzorG . Dixon . IN . HontEY.—His halfe peny. 
Tev. on . nomurrete . 1666,—e.s.r. and a tun. 
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Honley and Holmfirth are two of the villages referred 
to ante, as being in the parish of Almondbury. A per- 
fect specimen of this token was discovered in Germany, 
and the description sent to England by Dr. Freudenthal. 
(W.B.) 
"oa 


109a, Obr. GEORGE . GOAD. OF , HORTON. —G.31 G, 
vu. 


Horron (Near Brapronn ?) 


Rev, WS TOKEN . FOR . A—HALF PENY, 


There are several Hortons in England, but from the 
legend on the rev. (see B. 154 for one similur) I believe 
this is a Yorkshire token. 


Hou. 


114. John Baker was a pewterer, at that timo an important 
trade in England, as nearly all the plates and dishes 
in use were then made of pewter. ‘he devico—n 
hand holding a hammer—was probably the sign of 
the issuer. There was formerly an old alchouse in 
High-street, Hull, which had for its sign Tho Hammer 
and Hand, and tradition says that Bakor was burn in 
and oceupied that house. DBaker was made chamber- 
lain in 1669. This was an ancient and honourable 
office, dating from a vory early period. It had boon 
the custom heretofore to charge tho two chamberlains 
on going out of office £20 each for being a “ gentle- 
men;” but Baker sturdily refused to pay the sum 
demanded, stood suit with them, and cast thom, so 
that £40 per annum was lost for ever to the corpora- 
tion. He died in 1710, in the seventy-cighth year of 
his age, and was buried in the nave of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull. (Communicated by Mr. J. Richardson.) 

115, 116, Alderman Johnson says of this issuer :—‘ Richard 
Barnes ysa Grocer an Pepperer, yn Munk Gat. Heo 
putte oute 2 quoins, wone waso a halfe pony, yn 
1669, o ye fourme offe a harte; an thodder wase a 
ronde dodkin' (farthing) yn 1672. Thes quoins dydde 

! Bailey has this word in his dictionary, and gives its deriva- 
tion from the Dutch, ‘ kin,” diminutive, and “ duyt,” a small 
coin. Hence the adage, “ Not worth a doit.” 
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ha 9 swete Clovs (Grocers’ arms), wi hys namo, o 
wone syde, an one thodder, or HULL, wi ye yeare.' 
(T.J., 1689.) This description corresponds with that 
in Boyne's list. 


117, 118. “Samuell and William Birkby bee broders, and 


Copesmates (partners) wi one anoder. Samuell i A a 

ttlyn-gryster (miller Finkhill Strete, an Willio 
te sag vl ara Re gryste (baker and flour) 
shoppe yn fo Beverley Streto, a fow doores aparte 
from ye auld Kirke layne. Yn 1666 Samuoll pnite 
oute a dodkyn qnoyno, one wone sydo was a garba 
(whoat-sheaf), wi hys name, an one thodder uvit . 
s.u.3. Ys dodkyn mette wi yo beste accourigu- 
mente, an abetted Willie toe doc ye lyke yn 1668, 
red es cA 8 garbas one itte (ye armes-boyrons 
° , Wi W.K,8B. an itte wase o’ deble ye 
he * cy a halfpenny). (T.J., 1679.) 


119, 120. ‘John Blanchard kepeth a bygge hostel yn 


ye 

Market Gat Strete, wi an alo-stak (sign-board) & 8 
corons (the Hull arms) ono itte. Yo 1671, John 
putte oute a halfo pony quoin, wi hys ale-atak an 
name one wone syde, an yo Towne name ono thoddor, 
ielng metto wi soe much successfulnesso yt yo noxt 
putte oute anoder o' ye werthe off a 

feaivs: whych dydde noghte mete wi yelyke preddio 
(ready) e.” These two tokens have no date on 
them. (T.J., 1681.) 


121. “* Walter Brockett (Brokett on the coin) folloeth ye 


besnesse offe a Tanner, atte Grangewyck,—abowghte 
a myle awaie flrom ys towne.—Yn ye yeere 1666, hee 
putte oghte a Hull quoyn, o’ ye werthe o' a halfen- 
deale peny (halfpenny). Itte dyddo hav a goodclie 
passe amyd yo bettremowste sort o pepel, butte ye 
lowermowste sort o ffolk woude ha naghte toe dow wi 
ytte. His foyther was Sir John Brockett, o Brockett 
oo who wase funcratid yn Hadfield Kirk.” (T.J., 
1669.) 


122. “Lyonel Buckle ys a Grocer yn ye Newe Kirk layne, 


whare hce hath a bygge shoppe, an embusieth a 
goodlie numbre o’ wroughters (workers). Mayster 
Buckle ys terse yn besnesse mattres, ffor atto yo syde 
o’ hys shoppe hee hath a spankyn borde wi lotteryns 
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Buyne'a Ne 
re ** peynted one itte, wel nygh a foote yn bygnesse, nor 


OREDITT HEERE. Yn ye yeere 1665, hee putte oghte 
twoo quoyns. Wone wase o’ ye werthe offe a halfe- 
peny, an thodder wase a dodkyn, an thay dydde ha 
a fayre passe, bye reysone o’ hym alwaie payen hys 
littel accompts wi em. Yn 1681, wee amayde hym 
Shiref o’ ys Towne, an hee wase ofte ye causen 0’ 
muche hoddiness (merriment) amyd ye bench o’ Al- 
dermen.—lIffe he gettith lectid intoo any pleck (place) 
—hee ys soe overcrawyn, yt hee ys beyand alle con- 
troulmente.” (T.J., 1685.) The dodkyn (farthing) 
is not in Boyne, but OC. E. Fewster, Esq., ono of our 
new members, has a specimen. It reads thus— 


122a, Obv. tone. . pvortE.—A buckle. 
~ Rev. mm. nven . 1665,—1.a.3. 


The device is evidently intended as a rebus on tho 
name. 


124, “ Robert Felloves ys a nether stock wroughter (stocking 
maker). He bee a man much approvid ffor his chari- 
tablenesse, an wel menyn waies, an hath evoricones 
good wordyn. Yn ye yeere 1668, hoe putto oghto a 
Hull quoyne, o’ ye werthe o' a halfe-peny an itte 
sempts to mete wi’ a fayre passe.” (T.J., 1668.) 


125, 126. ‘John Goodwin hadde a hostel in Lyle Strote, wi 
y® sygn-borde, ‘Ys bee y* Rose an Crown.’ Yn yo 
yeere 1666, Goodwin putte oghte a halfendeal pony 
quoyn, y* hee gatte amayde o’ Adam Clarke o’ Hud- 
orsfield, butte ye impresse wase badde, soe hee gatte 
anoder massemente amayde o’ James Farnlie, o’ Brat- 
forde, whych wern mowre compleate. Ys quoyn hath 
a vaste passe, an gay hym accourigemente, ffor yn 
1668, hee putte oghte anoder o’ ye worthe o’ a dod- 
kyn, butte ytte moteth wi a powgher passe.” (T.J., 
1669.) ‘The last-named token was not dated (sce 
Boyne, p. 506). 


180a. ‘James Lycett ys ye sonne o’ a Sope Marchaunt an 
Makyr at Nottynhame. Yn 1668, Lycett came toe 
ys Towne, an yn ye same yeere hee putte oghte a 
ronde hapenie quoin,—wi 2 glaives pleckt athwart 
(two swords in saltire) one wone syde, an hys name 
one thodder, but noghte beyn a man yt wase lykid, 
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Boyne s Nus, 
itte dydde ha noe passe, flor ye pepel beleived hym toe 


be a man who hadde come lyke a clowde, an woude 
departe lyke a shaddoe.” (I'.J., 1684.) This token 
has never been found by the Hull collectors, so this 
description by the old chronicler must suffice. 


181. “ Richard Perry yn 1646 tooke an ale-housen yn Lylo 
Strote, wher heo now hath a rousyn trad. Hys 
sygne-borde bee ye Whyte Swanne. Owre hys shoppe 
chimnoy-piece hee hath depoynted ye lyno,— Yile I 
truste afore I tryes, I maie reponte aforo I doyes.’ 
Ys lowo felloo, Perry, hadde yo dacitio throgho yo 
advice o’ yo Maire,—Rvbort Bloome (who was a a 
kynd o' charactar, an wone o’ hys bettermowste cux- 
tomeres) to putte oghte a quoyn, yn ye yoore 1665, u' 
ye worthe o' a dodkyn (this too is undated). -Ytte 
wase seld taken by ye trad-ffolk, or bettermowsto 
sorte, butte by ye losels (idle fellows), tynkers, an 
odders o’ yt kynde, ytte hadde a waynte (great) passe.” 
(L.J., 1670) who afterwards added :— Yn ye yoore 
1678, Perry deyde, an Maggie (his wife) tooke down 
hir domino (widow's veil) 8 months afteryns, an 
welded (married) wi wone o’ hir favorids,” 


182. ‘ William Robertson owenith a spankeyn an godelio 
lokeyn shoppe yn High Strete, hys besnesso bee yt 
offe a Hatte an quoit (cap) vender. In 1667 (the 
token is undated), Willie putte oghte a token wi ye 
wordyns, WILLIAM . ROBERTSON, Wi a slye sorte o° 
animerie (animal) somewhate lykeuntoe a fox wi a 
longe an bushie tayle o’ wone syde, an HIGH. STREET. 
IX. HVLL. wi W.R on Pee an flrom whate Icoudo 

e, ytte mayntayned a fayre passe, Willie gatto 
fl Ston (42 lbs.) o thes dodkyns mynted, an ase 
wel wotten, yt everieche tyme hee payde hys men 
one a Satturdaie, hee alwaie tooke godelie cark toe 
pam offs a cuppel o’ shillins o’ thes yn chaing.” 


188a. ‘ William Robinson ys an Anchor an Gyve (chain) 
Marchant. Hee ys alsoe a generale trader in odder 
sortes o' Marchandize an Ironmongerie, flor whyche 
hee hadde anodder shoppe. Yn 1668, he wase 
amayde Chamberlayne of Hull, an yn 1682, hee be- 
came its Sherife. Yn 1669, hee putte oute a trad 
token of ye valley offo a dodkyn, butte hee gav mee 
ye assurance that he lyved to regret ytte, flor ye 
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passe ytte had, niver payde th’ oghtlaie o’ myntyn. 
‘Ytte was shapend lyk untoe ye fourme offe a hart, an 
yn ye mydwaie o’ wone syde, y® fygguryn offe a 
shyppes anker.—Ronde ye borderyn wur ye wordyn, 
WILLIAM, ROBINSON.—W.1I.n. whyles thodder sydo 
bare ye wordyn, KINGSTON . VPPON , HVLL.—HIS HALFE- 
pexy . 1669. Willie gatte a scoure o' thes quoyns 
mynted yn gould, an gav mee wone fyttod yn a trynkot 
case, whych I hav bye meo atte yo proasant dnic. 
Alle thodder war yn Ockamie" (brass and copper 
mixed). If, as is said, the issuer wont to the oxpenso 
of gotting a score “mynted” in gold, it is not to bo 
wondered at that the bronze ones never paid for tho 
outlay. The token is not in Boyne, and has nover 
been seen by the Hull collectors. 


188), Another variety of the same issuer, which passed through 


my hands lately, but now belongs to Mr. J. Richard- 
son, of Hull, may have been issued from the “ general 
trader's" shop. It reads— 


Obv. wiutram . Roprnson.—A hatter's iron and rabbit 


under. 


Rev, KINGSTON . VPPON . HVLL.—w.LR, (Large farthing.) 


185. ‘‘ Joshua Scotte hath a Souter’s (cobbler's) Shoppo yn 


Beverley Strete, Yn foretymes, Scotte putte oghte 
a Hull quoyn o’ ye worthe o’ a dodkyn, wi a rod one 
ytte, an wone of hys flrendes wantyn toe wot yo 
meynyn o' ytte; Joshua seyde ‘Youe seye ytts a 
thynge I kepeth yn pyckel flor Byshoppes an par- 
sons, yt I maio usen wheyn I hev ye chaunce.’" 


186a. Obv. niow , STOCKDAILL . IN,—An anchor. 


Rev, KINGSTON . VPPON HVLL.—R.M.S. 1665. 


This farthing is in the collection of C. E. Fewster, Esq., 
of Hull. The issuer is one of the very few not mentioned 
in the Hull celebrities. 


187. ‘Richard Sugden ys a silk mercerieman, an Habber- 


dasherer yn Auld Kirk Layne, hee ys benempte by ye 
laddes yn ye Strete, Fattie Sugge; hee ys pedi 
proodie (greatly proud) o’ hyssel, ase beyn ye 
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weyghtyeste man yn Hull, hee braggeth yt heo 
weygheth 8 and 80 Ston (582 Ibs.), wythout hys shoos! 
Yn y® yeere 1664, Sugge (sic) putte oghte a dodkyn 
quoyn, an ytte hadde a fayre passe.” (T.J., 1665.) 


188«. “Cyprian Venture owneth a (di)stilleric yn ye Roporic, 


Hull, an’ yn yo Refinerio beyth a Fowill (chimney) o' 
greyte loftinesse.” After stating that ‘* Mayster" 
Venture often went to tho Tull at York on businoss, 
our chronicler adds :— Yn 1668, Molly Wind (seo 
Boyne, No. 898) putte oute wone o' thos quoyus 
nempte a tradsman’s pryvylege, butte yn common 
par.ans, a tradsman’s tokyn, and ys quoyn gettyn 
suche n waynte bygge currencie, ytte guv pode harte 
to hir frend Mayster Cyprian tov dopte ye lyk course, 
an’ afore longe, hee gatte a Mayster Ramskor 
o' Sheffeild (sée Boyne, p. 519, No. 298, for an inte- 
resting note about him) to mynt hym VIIL Ston 
(112 lbs.) 0’ thes tokyns, an’ one wone syde yt bearcth 
ye wordyn, OYPRIAN . VENTVRE . HVLL. Wi a stillerio 
an a bygge fewill o’ wone sydo, an HIS . HALFEPENNY . 
1669. wi (in the field ?) norm . VENTVRE . NOTIN . 
ext. (in four lines ?) one thodder, Ys quoyn beyth 
0’ byggor (pro)porchuns theyn anie odder yt I hav 
soyne afore,” The Hull collectors havo never seen 
this unpublished token, thus described by Ald. Joln- 
son. 


189. “Thomas Watson ys a Talloe, Sope, an Flyak eater 


Chapman yn Loe Gat Strete, wel nygh y* 

Thomas ys a godlie Man, ffor atte y® tyme o’ ye re- 
pairemente offe Holie Trinitie Kirk, yn 1656, hee gav 
bountouslie. Hee ys noe argufyer ffor eyther religious 
scrupleyns ore polytycks, butte goode toe ye poore, 
an yn yayre weyghtie nede hee ys alwaie preddic 
(ready) toe gyve hys aidance bothe yn monie an 
goodes. Yn ye yeore 1668, Thomas became a mynter, 
ffor hee putte oute a halfendeal peny, an ytte cam too 
hav a verie fayre passe. Yn 1670, hee deyde. Yn 
1668, Tommie’s feyther buylded a Maison Dewe 
arg! one ye northern syde o’ ye Holie Trinitie 

irk.” (T.J., 1678.) 


141. “Jonas Yould kepeth a hostelrie yn ye Market Gat 


BStrete, yclept ye Cross Keyes, wel nygh toe ye Towne 
Halle, an amayde itte a coachyn stablishment, an 
postyn Housel. Hee runne a coache from ys towne 
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= toe London, ffor takyn passyngers. Ys coache lefte 
heere everie Mondaie, an gatte toe itts destynate one 
Thursdaie wheyn anoder o' ye lyke kynde, wase reddio 
toe starte from Londone toe Hull,—bothe o’ em beyn 
heavie, lumberous, an uglie conveyancies.—Wheyn- 
iver I wendid toe London, I alwaie gatte my twoo 
shillin dysh 0’ tay, whyles Jonas woudebee chaingyng 
hys horses, atte Molly Wind’s Ale housen, at Spurrior 
Gat yn Yorke (sce B., 898), Yn 1666, Jonas putto 
oute a Hull quoyn, o’ ye werthe offe a dodkyn, butio 
y® passeyn wase maynelie amonge Horse Konnilors 
( cone) an folke o' ye lowermowste ordyr.” (T.J., 
1668.) 


Lexps. 

162, Of this issuer our chronicler writes :—‘* Tommie Dawson 
mayntayned a Hostel atte Leedes, an alwai cam toe 
Hull, an restid a nyghte one Tuesdaies. Ys man wase 
consyderydde wythoute xcepte, wone o’ ye mowst 
humorsomme men y* coude bee mette wi, ffor saie 
whate youe moyghte, hee woulde twyste youre wordyns 
yntoe alle kyndes o’ hypallige (nonsense), butte yn 
suche a lyke waie y* ytte niver gav umbrige toe anie- 
bodie, butte merriemente toe alle. Hee usenod toe 
show a yeapson (both hands full) o’ hys Copperie 
Tokyns, alle mynted wi hys owne name ono wone 
syde, an one thodder a beare, wi yo wordyns, Beware 
o' ye beare.” § “ This is a double entendre, as boar and 
beer are both alike pronounced beer at Leeds, and ho 
is warning his customers of the strength of bis beer ” 
(Boyne, p. 609). (T.J., 1672.) 


166a. Obv. tonN . ELstox.—Arms in shield. 
"Rev. OF . LEEDS.—HIS . HALF PENY. 
The description of this token was sent to me by Mr. J. 
Richardson, 13, Savile Street, Hull. 
170. Obv. samvent . GREaTHEAD . or.—A + betwoen four 
w.B. fleurs-de-lis, 
Rev, Leeps . 1N YoRESHIRE.—His halfe penny. 


Mr. Boyne sent the above description (left unfinished at 
page 510) to his friend, Mr. J. 8. Smallfield, of London. 
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Vda. Obv. RosERt . HvRST.—A fleece suspended in shield. 
* Reo. IN. LEEDES.—RaLH. 


This issuer, from his device, was probably in the cloth 
trade. He was assessed at eight hearths in 1663. (W-.B.) 
182«. Thomas. Saul in Leeds . Shoemaker (in four lines, script), 

BoM. 1.3.8. 
Rev, urs waLre peny, 1657,—High-heeled shoe and knife, 


Marron. 
201. We learn from Ald, Johnson that ‘‘ Robert Rymer wase 
feyther o’ Francis Rymer o’ Northallerton (B., 210) an 
John Rymer o' Whitby” (B., 825), It will be seen 
by the device (the Mercers’ arms) on their tokens 
they all carried on tho same trade. 
Mipvrznam (Town nor in Boyne). 
204a. Obv. LawRENoE-, cave.—The Grocers’ arms, 


Rev, oF . mmppLEuam . 1666.—His halfo peny. 


From Tutet’s MS. Communicated by Mr. J. 8. 
Smallfield. 


204}. Obv, cartes topp.—The Grocers’ arms. 
"Rev, ox. arpnenaat . 1668,—His halfe peny. 


This was acquired at Tavistock, Devon, by the owner. 
No other specimen is known. 


Orury. 
211. Obv, THOMAS . ENGLAND . IN , OTLEY.—HIS PENNY, 
ws. 
Rev. i . YoRESHEIRE . 1670.—A heart, 


Pockineron. 


220a. A variety of 220, has the Grocers’ arms on the obverse, 
WB. instead of r . Hu. : 
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6 PonterRact. 
08. 
226a. A variety of 226, has on obverse “ Lee Hartley,” in script. 
I88. 


229, This token is not dated, but one of Johnson’s MS. 
states :—‘* Heo (R. L.) putte out a Quoyn in y® yeere 
1666." At a later date he adds :—* Francis Rymor 
o’ Northallerton, yoakt hyssel (married) too y® widdoe 
o’ powre Richard Lyle atte Pontefract.” 
ScarporovcH. 
268a. Obv. witiam . savnpeRs.—A nag’s head, 


Rev, mm , scansroven . 1667.—His halfe peny. (Tutet's 
MS.) 


Seppercn (A TRANSFER). 
269a. Olv. sames . uanntson.—The Grocers’ arms. 


Rev. 1m , seppripar . 1666,—1. . It is believed by 
some that this “uncertain” token (Boyne, p. 526, 
No. 71) may belong to Sedbergh—Sedbrig (the local 
name for bridge) being similar in sound. Moreover, 
the above token has the same device on obverse and 
date on reverse as another Sedbergh farthing (B., 271). 
There is no Sedbridge in this kingdom. 
Szipy. 
aT4a. Obv. axtuony . coyer.—A dove with an olive branch. 
"Rev. 1 . SELBEE . 1666.—A.7.0. 
Suerriep. 
£300, Obv, micHAELL , BAKER,—His halfe penny. 
"Rev. oF . SHEFFEILD . 1666.—s.2. (sic). 
Initials do not agree with the issuer’s. Perhaps his 
own first initial was omitted by an oversight. 
2074. Obv. ABIELL . YeaTS . 1¥.—A merchant’s mark, 
“" Rev. snerremn . 1668.—His halfe peny. 
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Sourn Oave. 


The following note referring to one of the issuers is 
from p. 288 of “ Hull Memorials ” :— 


Boyno's Nos. 

804. “John Chapilow, ye Hatt an Quoif (cap) Makyr yn ye 
Bucherie cam ffrom South Cave, an ys a Man wayntlic 
(very) desyrefal ffor Cyvick honores ; an I ha heeard 
hym saie hee woude atte anie tyme doposite £50 yn 
y* powre box, toe bee amayde eyther Maior, Sherif, 
ore Alderman, an I ha 2 ore 8 tymes usenid my en- 
devormentes too (per)swade y® Bench toe tak hys 
monie, ffor ye avaylemente (good) o’ ye powre pepel, 
butte niver conde gette em intoe ye humore, hee beyn 
a man yt y® Bench care lyttel abowhte, beyn froppish 
(crabbed) an fulle o’ wranglyn an bickermente. He 
hadde y® infortune o’ beyn boren wi 5 fyngers an noe 
thombe one wone o” hys handes, an y® laddes benempte 
hym ‘Crabbe fyngerd Jacke,’ butte yY tooke goodlie 
care noghte toe lette hym heere em, forre hee ys 
soo verie splenetive” (passionate). (T.J., 1696.) 


Tuinsk. 
809a. Oblv. GEORGE . IAckSON.—A crown, 
Jiev. turrske . 1664.—pver. (Tutet’s MS.) 


£106, Obv. wiL1am . wiLson . or.—The Mercers’ arms. 
8. 


Rev. THIRSKE . MERCER.—W.w. 


‘WAKEFIELD. 
oie. Obv, wii11aM . Baynes,—The Grocers’ arms. 
"Rev. 1x . wakerrexp . 1664,—w.a.2, 


Wuirsy. 


825. Our chronicler in one of his MSS. states that “John 
Rymer of Whitby yoakt hyssel toe ye Widdoe offe 
Stephen Goackman o’ Beverlay.” So it will be seen 
the two brothers married widows of issuers. 
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Degas Woopnousz (vzar Lyxps). 
827a. Obv, WILLIAM . BVRGIS. HIS HALF PENNY (in four lines 
across field). 


Fev. 1x. woovnvs . 1668 (in three lines, between Tinos). 


There are four Woodhouses in England (three of them 
are in other counties), but as there are more tokens in this 
county than in any other, with the legends across the fiold 
(31 in No.), I believe this to be a Yorkshire halfpenny. 


Yarn. 
882a. Obv. umes . surrn.—In Yarm, 
WB. 
Rev. Gop save tHe xmNG.—The King's head crowned. 


Yorx. 
838a. Rev. A variety of 889 reads Markeyt, &e., and is dated 
1666. 


B8fa. Obv. GEORGE . 1scKsON.—St. Goorge and dragon. 
LBP. 
Rev. Grocer . 1x . yorKe.—o.1, 


It is probable the issuer may have selected this device 
for his sign, to form a rebus on his Christian name. 
880a. Rev. A variety of 880 reads thus: « Yorge . ms warp. 
reny, 1666,—1. Pp, 2.” 


887a. Rev. A variety of 887 is dated 1668, round the device, 
thus—16 above the arms, 6 and 8 on each side, 


898. Olv. A variety of 898 has the legend in soript, and 
slightly differs, thus— 

Thomas | Wallker | Dier in | York . his | 4 (in five lines across 
the field), 

894a. Obv. A variety of 894 has the legend also in seript. (In 
5 lines, reads as 894.) 


3384 and the last four descriptions are taken from a 
copper-plate engraving in a folio volume, “ History and 
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Antiquities of the City of York, by Francis Drake, Gent., 
F.R.S.,” London, 1736. The local currency of the period 
in the old city presents a peculiarity worthy of notice. 
Out of above 70 known specimens, only 7 are farthings 
(the rest are all halfpennies), being a marked contrast to 
the 80 known varictics of another ancient city, Exeter, 
with only one }d., and 79 of the lower denomination. 
The last two specimens in the list are from a class of 
tokens rather numerous in the county and its capital. 
They are adi engraved in seript across the field, a few of 
them (a) on doth sides, as B. 82, 140, 270, 287; a larger 
number () have legends in script only on one side, and in 
Roman capitals on the other, as B. 13, 88, 110, 111, 192, 
202, also 182a, ante ; but still more numerous specimens (c) 
have the legends only on Obv. in script, with the Rev. quite 
filled with the device (sometimes accompanied with the 
date, which is never before 1668). Of this kind, Boyne gives 
Nos. 63, 68, 176, 197, 850, 351, 356, 367, 368, 382, 387; 
also see 393a, 3942, ante. But besides the foregoing 
Yorkshire tokens, several of which are either heart-shape 
or octagonal, there are some of our English town-pieces 
that, from the similarity of style and appearance, I believe 
‘are by the same artist (who, like Rawlins, must have had 
a wide connection), viz. the two of Lincoln (B. 87, 88), 
the two of Peterborough (B. 82, 83); Bewdley, co. Wor- 
cester (B. 3), all five octagonal; and Nottingham (B. 33), 
round, but a very large halfpenny. Some of these are 
engraved in Boyne’s plates, and may be at once recog- 
nised by their general likeness. 


Proposen TRransrers. 


B. 828. “John Jonson” is assigned by Mr. Justin 
Simpson, of Stamford, to Wragby, Lincolnshire, who 
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found the issuer’s name in the Church register of that 
parish (see Tokens of Lincolnshire, page 172). 

B. 847. From a perfect specimen, the legond on Rev. 
reads ROOTHAM, and belongs to Wrotham, co. Kent, 
which is still pronounced by the natives as epelt. (J.8.8.) 


Errata AND Corricenpa 1n Boynz’s List. 


No. 18, Rev. For maur read HALrE. 
» 68. Obv. For cenvas read crorcz. 
67. Rev. 0. E. F. has a variety reads uaur, &e.; also ho 
has another reads as in Boyne. 
» 70, 0. B. F. has a variety dated 1668. 
» 71. Obv. For rawarres read THWHAITS. 
»» 110. Rev. For half read halfe, 
yy 141. Obv. For yvovnn read rovux. 
» 147. C, E, F. has one reads morzsipg. 
1» 207. Obv. For svastow read Barstow. ~ 
» 208. Rev. should read norrHaLEaToN. 
», 289. Rev. For 1667 read 1657. 
yy 274, Rev. For wave read wavps. 
» 275. Rev. C. E. F. has one reads sensy. 
» 280. Rev. For serrix read seriz. 
» 284. Obv. For srtent read prerent. 
» 288, Rev, For sHerriup read suereri, 
1, 808. Odv. For rn read or. 
» 822. Obv. For nanntson read HARRISON, 
» 883, Obv, For autor read atrorr, 
» 889, Rev. For z.u.p. read z.m.B. 
», 848, Obv. For waur read maure. 
» 845. Rev. For peny 1ead penny. 
», 354. For waup read HALFE. 
», 865. Rev. For orry read orrry. 
»» 880. Rev. For wauy read naure. 
», 884. C. E. F. has one reads orrry oF yorke, 
», 386. Obv. For purmirp read parmurpp, 
», 889. For smepson read smrson. 
» 896. Rev, For peny read penny. 
», 400. Rev. For waure read #aur, 


i. 8. Gut. 


XIy. 


NOTES TOWARDS A METALLIC HISTORY OF 
SCOTLAND. 


No. V. 


Mepats or Privare Scorrish Persons (continued 
from No. II.). 


TueErx is a very rare medul of the Marquess of Montrose 
(1612—1650). 


Olv.—Bust, full-faced, barcheaded, in armour, with fall- 
ing collar. 
Rev.—Plain ; but in the Hunterian specimen the follow- 
. ing lines are inscribed :— 
Treu pelican’ who 
split his blood 
To save his king 
do's country good. 
Metal, R. 
Size (oval), 11% inch.=49™- x 1; inch=88™- 
Artist, unknown. 
Cabinets, Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 


This medal is figured by Pinkerton (pl. xxv. fig. 9, 
p- 75), from Dr. Hunter’s specimen. 

Of the Duke of Lauderdale (1616—1682) there are two 
medals. 

VOL. XX. N.S. Li 
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The earlier is as follows :— 


(a) Obv.—Bust to tho left, barehoaded, with flowing hair 
and falling collar, 


IO : METELLANYS * LAVDERLA - oor f 

Below the bust, A . 8. 
Rev.—OCrost of the Earl, with motto, CONSILIO: ET- 

ANIMIS: and date, 1646. 

Metal, MR. Size (circular), 1,4; inch. =86™ 

Artist, Abraham Simon. Cabinet, NB. 

Pl. XII. No. 1. 
Figured by Pinkerton, pl. xxv. fig. 6, p. 74. 


(3) The type of the later and larger medal displays— 
Obv.—Bust to right, bareheaded, with flowing hair, with 
armour and lion’s head on the shoulder. 


Rev.—Britannia seated, with spear, and in the left hand 
displaying the Duke's crest on a helmet ; beside 
her a shield, with the arms of Scotland. 


In exergue, 1672; below it— 
- JOAN. ROTI. F. 


Over the crest— 
OONSILIO ET ANIMIS. 


Metal, mR, Size, ciroular, 224 inch.=63™- 


Artist.—The obverse of this medal is said to be the 
work of Bower;' the reverse is by John Rocttier? 


Cabinets, WB., Soc. of Ant. of Scotland, author. 
Figared by Pinkerton, pl. xxxvi. fig 2, p. 101. 


In December, 1699, Captain Campbell, of Finab, in 
Perthshire, who had served in the regiment raised by the 
Duke of Argyll in 1689, was sent to Darien by the 
African and Indian Company of Scotland, and conducted 
himself with such discretion and bravery, that on his 


' Walpole’s Works (ed. 1798), vol. iii. p. 358. 
? «Num, Chron.,” vol. iii. p. 59, 
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return the following medal was struck in his honour by 
the Company, and a special grant of arms was given by 
the Lord Lyon. A full and particular account of his 
exploits is given by Nisbet in the first volume of his work 
on Scottish heraldry. 

Obe.—The coat of arms spocially granted on tho occasion, 


with the mottoes QUA PANDITUR ORBIS 
above and VIS UNITA FORTIOR below. 


Itev,—The battlo before the fort of Loubocanti. Above, 
on a seroll— 
QUID NON PRO PATRIA. 


In the oxerguae— 
TOUBOCANTI ULI 
1600 HISPAN FUDIT DUX 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 
MDOO.8. FEBR. 


Metals, N. R. Nisbet says one was struck in gold 
and others in silver (p. 200), 


Size, circular, 2}$ inch. =67™ 
Artist, unknown. Cabinet, NB. 
Pl. XII. No. 2. 
Figured by Nisbet, pl. vi. 


On the death of John, second Duke of Argyll and Duke 
of Greenwich,‘ in 1743, the following medal was struck :— 


Olw,—The bust of the Duke to the right, bareheaded, in 


cuirass. 
IOHANN - CAMPBELL. 
Rev.—Within an ornamental border— 
DUX 
DE ARGYLE 
ET DE 


GREENWICH: 
MDCOXLII. 


Metal, E. Size, circular, 27; inch.=55™- 
Artist, Dassier. Cabinet, NB. 


* Nisbet, p. 200. 
* “ Douglas Peerage,” by Wood, vol. i. p. 109. 
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Of the same peer a satirical medal was circulated :— 
Obv.—The duke standing in front of a trophy of flags 
and arms, leaning on a pillar on which is the 
ducal coronet. 
- THE -GENEROUSE : DUKE: OF : ARGYLE, 
On a seroll below— 
NO ++ PENTIONER. 


Rev,—The devil leading Sir Robert Walpole into the jaws 


of a monster. 
+++ MAKE + ROOM : FOR: SIR: ROBERT. 
In exergue— 
ao NO : EXCISE. 
Metal, H. Size, 144 inch, =87™- 
Artist, unknown. 


Probably struck in 1740 or 1741 (‘*Proo, Soc. 
Ant. Seot.,” iii. p. 69). 


Pl. XIL. No. 8. 


Of the famous Professor Hutcheson of Glasgow (1694— 
1746) a large medal exists, bearing on the— ; 
Obe.—The bust, nearly full-faced, in wig and costumo of 
the period. 
FRANC . HVICHESON . PHIL. MOR. IN 
ACAD . GLASGV®. PVB. PROF. 
Rev.—A figure reclining upon an urn. 
NON ‘SVO- SED: PYBLIOO- LVOET -DAMNO. 


In exergue— 
ST. CS . MDCOXLVI- 


Metal, 8. Size, circular, 444; inch.=106™- 
Artist, unknown. Cabinet, author. 
Mr. George Drummond (1687—1766) was six times 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh.’ On the third occasion of his 
re-election the following medal was struck :— 





5 “ Biog, Dic. of Eminent Scotsmon,” vol. i. p. 488. 


oF Onn 
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(63 of the actual size.) 
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Obv.—His bust to the left, in costume of the period, with 
the Royal Infirmary in the distance. 
G. DRUMMOND + ARCHITECT « SOOT - SUM- 
MUS « MAGIS « EDIN « TER * 008 -. 
Rev.—The arms of the City of Edinburgh. 
THE LORD IS ALL OUR TRUST. 


Another medal was struck in honour of Mr. James Oraig, 
architect, Edinburgh,® in 1767, but I have never seen it. 

On the death of the Duko of Athol the following medal 
was struck :— 


Olv.—The bust of the duke to right. 
IOANNES : MURRAY « ATHOL * DUX «. 
Rov.—A female figure sitting weeping. 
QUIS - TEMPERET : A + LACHRYMIS. 
In oxergue— 
NAT + VI + MAIT - MDCOXXTX 
OB: V- NOV : MDCOLXXIy. 
Metals, R,, B. Sive, circular, 194 inch.=87™ 
Artist, Kirk, Cabinets, NB., author. 
Pl. XI. No, 4. 


Thero is a bronze medal of David Hume (1711—1776). 
Obv.—Head to right. 
DAVID : HUME : SOOTUS - 
Rev.—Wingod Genius, soated, with scroll and pen. 
FELICITER + AUDET + 


In exergue— 
NAT +‘ MDOOXI - MORT 
MDOOLXXYVI- 


Metals, H., R. Size, circular, 17 inch. =89™ 
Artist, uxknown. Cabinets, NB., author. 
Pl. XI. No. 6. 


“t« Gent, Mag.," vol. xxxvii. 
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The next medal is of the Earl of Mansfield (1704— 
1793). 

Obv.—His bust to the right, in his dress as Lord Chiof 

Justice of the King’s Bench, 

GULIELM : MURRAY . COM: DE. MANS- 
FIELD. 
Below— 
GOSSET .M. KIRK. F. 


Jtev.—Justice holding an even balance: in the ono scale 
MAG . CHART; in the othor a crown and sceptre. 


VTRIQVE FIDELIS. 
In exergue, MDCOLXXVI. 
Below it, KIRK « F. 
Metal, R. Size, circular, 133 inch.=87™- 
Artist, Kirk. Cabinets, MB., author. 
Pl. XII. No. 6. 


The following medal was struck in the mint in Paris to 
commemorate the descent by Paul Jones on the Scottish 
coast in 1779 :— 

Obv.—His bust to the right, barchoaded, hair tied in a 
queue, wearing a naval uniform. 
¢ JOANNI PAVLO JONES CLASSIS PRJE- 
FEOTO. d> 


Below the bust— 
COMITIA AMERICANA. 


On the arm— 
DUPRE’. F. 


Rev.—A naval engagement. 
HOSTIVM NAVIBUS OAPTIS AVT FVGATIS: 
In exergue— 
AD om SCOTL# XXIII . SEPT- 

M.DOOLXXVII- 
DUPRE . F. 

Metal, X. Size, 234 inch.=57™- 

Artist, Dupré. Cabinets, YB., author. 

Pl. XII. No. 7. 


a ae 


me Me 
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On the acquittal of Lord George Gordon (1750—1793) 
the following medal was struck :— 


Obv.—His bust to the left, bareheaded. 
-L.4.¢. P.P.A: 


Rev.—Within an ornamented border— 
IL. GEO: GORDON - 
TRIED AND 
HONOURABLY 
ACQUITTED «BY A 
VIRTUOUS JURY 


FEBRY 5 
J783. 
Metal, E. Size, 144; inch=44™- 
Artist, unknown. Cabinets, common. 


George Augustus Elliot, Lord Heathfield, was the ninth 
son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, of Stobbs, and was born in Rox- 
burghshire about 1718. His celebrated defence of Gibral- 
tar was commemorated by the following medal :— 

Obv.—His bust to tho left, in uniform, with star and 
order. 
GEO - AUGUSTUS + ELIOTT - GOVERNOR - 
OF + GIBRAL/TAR - A.D 1782. 
Bolow— 
TERRY . FEC. LONDON . 
Rev.—Naval engagement and attack on Gibraltar. 


In exergue— 
VIOTRIX IN FLAMIS 
VIOTRIX IN UNDIS. 


Metals, 2E., A. Size, 143 inch.=42™. 
Artist, Terry. Cabinets, NB., author, 


Another— 
Olv.—GEORGE AUGUSTUS ELLIOTT GOVERNOR 
OF GIBRALTAR. 
Bust in uniform to left, hair in queue. 


Below bust— 
8. P. DROZ F. 
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Revn— - FORIWITER ET RECTE. 
Hercules standing between two pillars. 
In exergue— 
XIII SEPT 
MDCOLXXXI1 
DROZ F. 
Metal, Z. Size, circular, 2,9; inch. 
Cabinet, YB. 
Pl, XII. No. 8. 
Another :— 
Ow.— PER TOT DISORIMINA RERUM. 
Viow of Gibraltar and harbour. 
In exergue— XIII SEPT. 
MDCCLXXXII. 
Rev.— BRUDERSCHAFT. 
Within laurel wreath— 
REDEN 
LAMOTIE 
FYDOW 
ELLIOTT. 
Below— 
L. PINGO F. 


Of the celebrated Dr. William Hunter the following 
medals exist :— 
Olbv,—His bust to the left. 
GVL + HYNTER - ANATOMIOYS. 
Below— 
BUROK - FEC, 


OLIM + MEMINISSE - IVVABIT. 
Moetal, H. Size, 844 inch.=82™. 
Artist, Burck. Cabinet, author. 
Described by Kluskeys.’ 
Another, as Pl. XII. No. 9 :-— 
Cabinet, unknown. Electro in MB. 


7«Tes Hommes célébres, &e., &c., et leurs Médailles,” par 
Kluskeys (Gand, 1859), vol. ii. p, 53. 


Rev.—An urn. 
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Another medal was struck in honour of his brother 
John and Dr. George Fordyce :— 


Obv.—Their heads to the left. 


GEORGIVS . FORDYOE : ET. JOANNES - 
bi HVNTER . PATRONI. 
ow— 


J*MILTON F, s 
Rev.—A serpent erect. 
REMOVANDO VIGET - LYCEUM :MEDICYM. 
Below— 
I.M. TOWER. 
Metal, HB. Size, 1y’y inch. =42™ 
Artists, Milton and Tower. Cabinets, 


Described and figured by Kluskeys, vol. i. p. 818. 
Another medal of Dr. John Hunter exists :— 


Olv.—His bust, nearly full-faced. 
Along the side— 
JOHN HUNTER. 
Rev.—St. George's Hospital, with figures supporting a 
patient in front. 
Over the head of the right-hand figare— 
ANAPA A‘O®EARIN [KALLISTOS IONON. 


In exergue— 
8. GEORGES [HOSPITAL. 


Below— 
I. 0. WYON 1850. 


Metal, Z. Size, 23%; inch=55™- 
Artists—Ob., G. L. Wyon; Rev., I. C. Wyon. 
Cabinet, author. 


I shall be glad to hear of any other Scottish personal 
medals of date prior to 1790, and propose to continue the 
catalogue in a future paper down to the present day. 

R. W. Cocuran-Patricr. 

VOL. XX. N.S. MOM 


XV. 


A SCHEME OF THE MOHAMMADAN DYNASTIES 
DURING THE KHALIFATE. 


Tue table of Mohammadan dynasties which I have here 
drawn up requires little explanation. Its objects and 
uses are obvious. It has come to be published because 
T have tested it during some six years of coin-work, and 
have found it a decided help; and what is of use to one 
student in MS. may be of use to many in type. I know 
from personal experience how difficult it is to keep the 
relative positions of the various Mohammadan dynasties 
clearly defined in one’s mind; and in the attribution of 
coins with obscure princes’ names it is often essential to 
bear in mind the whole range of contemporary sovereigns 
at a given date. The difficulty is considerably reduced 
when the names of these sovereigns may be collected by 
merely casting the eye across a chronological-geographical 
table such as I have constructed. The numismatist will 
find all the coin-striking dynasties within the limits of 
time assigned; and the Oriental student in general may 
find this map of the Mchammadan Empire instructive 
in its approximate delineation of the relative terri- 
torial extent of the various dynasties, its assignment of 
each dynasty to its proper geographical position in the 
Muslim world, and its attempt to indicate the interweaving 
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of the several houses, and their supplanting of one another 
in the various kingdoms and provinces of the East. It is 
interesting to trace the gradual absorption of the vast 
empire of the Khalifehs from the opposite quarters of Africa 
and the Oxus provinces. We see how the Khalifehs of 
Cordova were the first to divide the authority of the head 
of the religion, and then how the Idrisis, Aghlabis, Beni 
Tiliin, Ikhshidis, Fatimis, and many others, destroyed 
the supremacy of the ’Abbisi Khalifehs of Baghdid in 
their Western provinces, and how, meanwhile, the Persian 
dynasties of Tahiris, Saffiiris, Siminis, Ziyfris, and 
Buweyhis gradually advanced from beyond the Oxus, or 
Mawarannabr, nearer and nearer to the City of Peace, 
until, when the Buweyhis entered Baghdid in 384, the 
Khalifeh ruled little more than his own palace, and often 
could not even rule there. Then a fresh change comes 
over the scene. The Turkish tribes begin to overrun the 
‘Mohammadan Empire. The Ghaznawis establish them- 
selves in Afghanistan, and the Seljiiks begin their course 
of conquest, which carried them from Herat to the 
Mediterranean, and from Bukhira to the borders of 
Egypt. When the Seljiik rule came to be divided among 
many branches of the family, and division brought its 
invariable consequence of weakness, we find several 
dynasties of Atabegs, or generals of Seljukian armies, 
springing up in the more western provinces of Syria and 
Diyarbekr and Irak, whilst the Shah of Khwarizm 
founded further East a vast empire, which increased with 
extraordinary rapidity, and eventually included the 
greater part of the countries conquered by the Seljiiks as 
well as that portion of Afghanistan which the Ghaznawis, 
and after them the Ghoris, had subdued to their rule. 
And then comes the greatest change of all. The Mongols 
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come down from their deserts and carry fire and sword 
over the whole eastern Mohammadan Empire; the 
Turkish slaves, or Memliks, of Saladin found their 
famous dynasty in Egypt; the Berber houses of Merin 
and Ziyin and Hafg are established along the north coast 
of Africa; and the Christians are rapidly recovering 
Andalusia from the Moors, who had given it all the 
beauty and the renown which Spain could ever boast. 
And here the epoch is chosen for beginning the second 
part of the table, which will begin at the Mongol invasion 
and bring the history down to the present day, and which 
I hope presently to offer to readers of the ‘ Chronicle.” 
The table is divided perpendicularly into eight columns, 
representing Spain, Northern Africa (i.e. Marocco, Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli), Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia (includ- 
ing part of Asia Minor), Persia, Transoxiana (or Mawaran~- 
nahr), and Afghanistan (including a portion of the Pun- 
jab). ‘The various dynasties have been placed as nearly as 
possible, not only under their proper geographical head, 
but in the proper portion of the space allotted to that 
head. For example, the Saffaris ruled in Eastern Persia 
(Sijistam and Kermin and Khorasin); hence they are 
placed in that part of the column assigned to Persia which 
is nearest to Transoxiana and farthest from Mesopotamia. 
So, too, the Buweyhis, after beginning their conquests 
in the provinces of Persia more remote from Baghdad, 
finally advance step by step upon the capital and occupy 
it: the gradual conquest is indicated by four steps to 
the left. Generally speaking, dynasties ruling at dif- 
ferent times the same province are placed exactly in the 
same perpendicular line: but the difficulties of arrange- 
ment and the necessity of economising space have brought 
about a certain number of exceptions. For example, the 
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Khwarizm Shahs begin precisely under the place where 
the Ghaznawis likewise began: but the latter began in 
Afghanistan and the former in Khiva. Their position is 
simply due to the difficulty of finding any separate place 
for Khwarizm which would not cut some other dynasty 
into two portions and otherwise interfere with the clearness 
of the plan. The same remark applies to the Seljiiks of 
Riim, for whom no satisfactory place could be found, and 
who are therefore very uncomfortably squeezed in beneath 
the Buweyhis. Such occasional misplacements are un- 
avoidable in a table of this kind, except at a great sacri- 
fice of space and perspicuity. 

Horizontally the table is divided, though the lines are 
not ruled through, into six-and-a-half centuries, an inch 
representing one hundred years. The date of the begin- 
ning is taken at A.H. 41, the year of the beginning of the 
Amawi Khalifehs, because the Mohammadan Empire was 
never really settled until this house came into power, and 
it would have been very difficult to indicate in any satis- 
factory manner the course of Muslim conquest and infidel 
rebellion. The table ends at the year 700 of the Hijreh, 
instead of 656, which is the actual date of the abolition 
of the Eastern Khalifate, because it is desirable to carry 
the various small dynasties of the seventh century to their 
ends, and draw the line of Mongol conquest right across 
the eastern half of the table. 

The names and dates of the kings of each dynasty are 
given in the table, with the exception of those of the First 
and Second Spanish interregna, the Urtukis, Bekteginis, 
and Saldiikis, where there was‘ not space for their inser- 
tion. A full list of the numerous princes of the First 
Spanish Interregnum (i.e. between the fall of the Amawi 
Knhalifehs of Cordova and the invasion of the Murabits) 
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may be seen in Don Francisco Codera y Zaidin’s ox- 
cellent Tratado de Numismatica Ardbigo-espafiola, pp. 272 
—279; and the names of the governors who asserted 
their independence in Andalusia in the Second Spanish 
Interregnum (ic. the few years which elapsed between 
the decline of the Murabifs and the arrival of the 
Muwehhids in Spain), will be found in the same work at 
pp. 279 and 280. The dynastic lists of the sovoral 
branches of Urtukis may be seon in my Coins of the 
Urtuki Turkumans (“Numismata Orientalia,” pt. ii.), or 
in my Catalogue of the Oriental Coins in the British Muscum, 
vol. iii. pp. 118, 187, 189; and the Bektegints are given 
in the same vol., p. 232, as well as the little that is known 
of the chronology of the Saldiikis, pp. 113 and 114; there 
also the lists of the minor branches of the Bent Zengi, which 
could not be introduced into the table, may be consulted. 
Moreover, as the size of the table precludes the possibility 
of giving all the names, kunyehs and lakabs, of the 
various princes that are inserted, the more complete lists 
in my Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Muscum 
should be referred to in the following places :— 


Dynasty. Vol. Page 
Amawi Khalifehs i. xiv 
*Abbasi Khalifehs . . i. xiv, xv 
Amawi Khalifehs of Spain i. « . 1 
Beni Nasr. 3 é ii. 45 
Idrisis . ii, 53+ 
Aghlabis . ih . 56 
Bent Talin ii. 64 
Ikhshidis ii. 68 
Tahiris . ii, 72 
Saffiris . ii. 76 


Samanis 


* And in continuation Ibn Khaldun, Hist. des Berbers, tr. 
De Slane, Introduction, p. xxv. 


i= 

~ 

o 
. 


? The Khins of Turkestan are not inserted, on account of the - 


difficulties of their datos and territorial supremacy. 
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Dynasty. Vol. Page 
Ghaznawis  . ae . 19 
Khwirizm Shihs ii. 181 
Buweyhis ii, 191? 
Hamdanis Hi, 4 1 
Ziyaris . iii. 10 
Kikweyhis iii. 19 
"Okeylis . iii. 21 
Marwanis iii. 28 
Seljiikis . _ iii. 27, 40, 47 
Beni Zengi . iii. 177, 209, 916, 227 
Atibegs of Adtnrbijan iii. 240 
Solgharis ° . . 244 
Fatimi Khalifehs . > oes 1 
Ayyibis. . : ‘ » Fy. 60—68 
Momliks iv. 181—6 
Murabits vo. . 1 
Muwahhids v. 81 
Late Beni Had v. - 88 
Beni Hafgs v. 51 
Beni Ziyin . v. 69 
Beni Merin v. 58 


The authorities used for the table are for the most part 
the same as those employed in drawing up the dynastic 
lists for the British Museum Catalogue, and duly recorded 
in the prefaces to the several volumes. 

In a table full of minute details it is impossible that all 
mistakes should have been avoided, and I shall be grateful 
for any corrections of dates or positions, and for sugges- 
tions for any additions that might make a fresh issue of 
the plate more complete and accurate. 

8. Lane-Poorr. 


* The complications of this dynasty render a reference to 
this list especially important. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Lamta.—In a paper which appeared in the ‘ Chronicle" for 
1878, p. 266, I claimed as a portrait of Lamia, the celebrated 
courtesan, ® head of a remarkable character which appears on 
rare coins of the city of Lamia. Dr, Friedliinder of Berlin has 
published in the “ Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik ” (vii. 852) an 
attack on this view, reasserting his old opinion that the hoad 
belongs to Apollo. ; ‘ 

In support of this view he asserts that tho fillet with which 
the hair of the head is confined, and which in my papor I called 
a diadema, is reallya taenia. The difference in representations 
of a diademaand a taenia is, as Dr. Fricdliinder rightly remarks, 
that the diadema has ends which hang down behind, and tho 
taenia has none. But though there is but small difference 
between the two in form, there is the utmost difference in usage. 
The taenia belongs to the gods, and to successful athletes ; tho 
diadema belongs to kings and queens, and does not appoar 
until the time of Alexander the Great. Now the hanging ends 
which prove that in the present case a diadema and not a taenia 
is intended are visible in the case of the coin figured in my plate 
in the “ Chronicle.” But on another specimen, which is in the 
British Museum, and has, so far as I am aware, never boen 
engraved, they are so clear and obvious that no one could pos- 
sibly mistake them. It is then quite certain that the head on 
the Lamian coin wears the diadema, and from this fact two con- 
sequences follow with certainty ; first, that the personage repre- 
sented is regal; secondly, that that personage lived at a later 
time than that of Alexander the Great, The earring guaran- 
tees the female sex of the wearer. 

Pollux states in an interesting passage (iv. 158) that it was 
the mark of » Hetaira to have her hair hanging about her ears 
in locks. Boorpixous eyew rept ra Gra, These words precisely 
describe the arrangement of the hair on our coin. Putting all 
the indications together we find that the porsonage represented 
there was a royal personage, but not an acknowledged queen; 
that she lived soon after the age of Alexander; that she was 
venerated in Thessaly (when Demetrius was very powerful) ; 
finally, that she was connected in a special manner with the 

ity of Lamia. 

‘aken together, these circumstances entirely justify my 
attribution ; indeed, the chain of evidence is of an exceptionally 
satisfactory character, and those who would controvert it suc- 
cessfully must use far stronger arguments than those of Dr. 
Friedliinder, Percy Garpyer. 








XVI. 


ON SOME RECENT DISCOVERIES OF ILLYRIAN 
COINS. 


In the course of considerable rescarches at some of tho 
principal sites of ancient Dlyria it has beon my forture 
to come across an altogether new series of coins of Illyrian 
cities and princes that in some cases throw a welcome 
light on the pre-Roman history of those regions. In the 
present paper I shall especially confine myself to the 
important Illyrian cities of Skodra (Scutari d’Albania), 
Lissos (Alessio), and Rhizon or Rizinium (Risano), and 
to the native princes who made use of two at least of 
these cities as their minting places. ; 

I have recently obtained from an Albanian clansman a 
small but highly interesting find of coins, mostly autono- 
mous pieces of the Greek Republic of Skodra under 
Macedonian supremacy, and containing a variety of types 
hitherto wholly unknown to numismatists. The coins, 
thirty-eight in number, were found in a small pot in the 
village of Selci, belonging to the Albanian Highland clan 
of Klementi. It is a significant fact that among the 
modern representatives of the Illyrian race who occupy 
the Alpine district in which this find was discovered, the 
use of money is at the present day almost unknown ; in all 
commercial transactions among the highlanders barter 
supplying its place. In the Middle Ages,! however, and 
previous to the Turkish Conquest, there was a lively com- 

1 See Jirechek, Die Handelstrassen und Bergwerke von Serbien 
und Bosnien withrend des Mittelulters, Prag., 1879, p. 69. 
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mercial intercourse between the lowlands of the lake of 
Scutari and the Adriatic coast cities on the one side, and 
the Dardanian plains of the interior on the other, through 
these very Klementi mountains ; and the present discovery 
at this remote Alpine spot of coins of Skodra, Lissos, 
Apollonia, and Dyrrhachion goes far to indicate that the 
same trade connection existed in the days of the Ilyrian 
kings. The site of the ancient city of Doklea, later known 
as Dioklea, the birthplace and name-giver (if we are to 
believe Constantine Porphyrogenitus) of the Emperor 
Diocletian, occupies the point where this former trade 
route left the lowlands of the lake for the difficult gorge 
of the Zem, and the very mountain-saddle of the North 
Albanian Alps where Selci lies. Doklea itself indeed 
does not appear in history or monuments till the days 
when it was a Roman Republic, but the name of the hill 
fortress of Medun that rises in the immediate neighbour- 
hood bears a suggestive resemblance to that of the Medeon 
mentioned by Livy in this same district* as a principal 
stronghold of King Gentius or Genthios, and indeed as 
the last refuge of the Illyrian royal family. 
The following is a list of the coins :-— 


Serer Fup. 
Avuronomous Comms or SKopRA, STRUCK APPARENTLY UNDER 
Macrpontax Supremacy. 
1. Obv.—Macedonian shield; in centre star of volute “9.9 
rays. 
Fev.—ZKOAPINON. Heroic helmet, with ear 
piece, enclosed in olive wreath . , 
Pl.I. fig.1. (Slightly enlarged.) 28. Weight, 
8-483 a Ae ¥ ’ és 
———— 
* From Livy (lib. xliv. o. 81) it-appears that Medeon lay in 
the Labeatian land, beyond the inke, on the side away Hs 
Skodra. In Polybios the name appears as Meteona, 
* Where possible the average weight of good oxamplos is given, 


waft 


bt 


< 
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Avronomous Corn or Lissos. 


2. Obv.—Goat to right. Boines 
Hee NESRITAN- sails and below a thun- 
derbolt . . 1 


Pl. I. fig. 8. 2B. Weight, 1-642 aacies 


Coins or tux Innyrmn Kine Gentutos struck at 
Skopra. 


8, Obv.—Macedonian shield; in contre star of volute 
rays, as No. 1. 
Liev. —(BAZ)IAE (QE) —FENOIOY. Above and 


below heroic helmet. ‘he uppor part of 
one coin, containing the first word of the 


inscription, is wanting . . . 2 
Pl. 2, fg. = (Slightly enlarged.) 28. Weight, 
milligrammos, 


4. Ube.—Head of King Genthios to right in project- 
ing kausia; around his neck is apparently 
a torque. 


iat BASES TENGIOY: Above and 
below a galley . . i ‘ 8 


Pl. I. fig.6. 8, Weight, 5-338 milligrammes. 
Corn or Kine Genrntos, PROBABLY STRUOK aT 
Lissos. 
6. Obe.—Holmeted head to right. 


Rev.—BA....?—FEN. Above and below thun- 
derbolt resembling that on coin of Lissos. 1 


PLL fig. 6. Ai. Weight, 2°160 milligrammes. 


. Uncertain, Sxdpra. 
6. Obv.—Macedonian shield, &e. 
Rev.—Uncertain inscription above helmet . 7 1 
, Weight, 8-500 milligrammes. 
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Dynruacuron. 
7. Olv.—AAKAIOZ®. Cow suckling calf; in exergue, 
thunderbolt. 


Tiev.—-APIZTHNOE AYP. Round quadrangular 
shield, displaying two thunderbolts, com- 
monly called ‘* The Gardens of Alcinous". 


R. Weight, 8420 milligrammos. 


8. Ohe—APIZTOAAMOE. Samo device as No. 7, 
but no thunderbolt, 


Rev.—As No.7 . 
R, Weight, 3°300 sieves: 
9. Olv.—Head of Hercules, in lion's skin, looking loft. 
Rev.—AYP—®IAQNOE. Bow, club, and spear 
i. Weight, 1°860 milligrammes. 
10. Ltev—AYP ZTQETPI. Samo device as 9 . 
i 4%. Weight, 2°180 milligrammoes. 
11. Rev.—AYP APIZTOAAMOY. Same 
4. Weight, 2000 milligrammes. 
12. Itev.—AYP APIMNAZTOY . 
2%. Weight, 2-600 milligrammes. 


Rev.—Uncortain legend 


APOLLONIA, 
18. Obv.—@IAQTAL. Cow suckling calf. 
Rev. —ANO EQ... OY. As No. 8 
7 R 


Uncertam 


Total . : ; . 


No. of 
Coins. 





3 
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Anatysis or Finn. 


Skodra, Autonomous ‘ ‘ - A . 18 
Lissos, Autonomous . . f 5 See | 
Gonthios * ' " i . A <8 
Dyrrachion . c ' 5 ‘ 7 . 16 
Apollonia ‘ F * ‘ . . Pama | 
Uncertain 7 . . A ‘ ‘ eee: | 

88 


The most striking features of the find are undoubtedly 
the autonomous coin of Lissos, of which city no coins have 
hitherto been discovered, and the Skodran pieces of 
Macedonian type with or without the name of King 
Genthios, which will be equally new to the numismatist. 

The Greek colony of Lissos had been planted in the 
fourth century 3.c. by Dionysios the Elder, in pursuance, 
as Dioddros? tells us, of his policy of securing Syracusan 
trade-routes along the Adriatic coasts. Ata later period it 
had passed into the hands of the Illyrian princes. In 
211 3.c., Philip V., of Macedon, however, captured its 
rock-citadel of Akrolissos, the so-called “‘Cyclopean” walls 
of which still remain, the marvel of all beholders, and the 
lower town of Lissos itself was thus compelled to sur- 
render. The town was subsequently recovered by the 


‘ Diod., lib. xv. c. 18, 

*This appears from Polybios (Hist., lib. ii. c. 12). In 
228 zc. the Illyrian Queen Teuta accepted, xs part of the terms 
of peace with Rome, the condition that no more than two Illy- 
rian ‘“lembi” should sail south of Lissos, and those unarmed, 
Polybios’ words are, é£w tod Afooov, which sufficiently indicate 
that Lissos itself was retained by the Ilyrian Queen. Shortly 
afterwards, under Demetrius of Pharos, fifty Illyrian lembi sailed 
forth beyond Lissos to ravage the Kyklades (Pol., iii. 16) ; 
later on, ninety (Pol. iv. 16). 

° For a full description of the siege of Lissos and Akrolissos, 
see Polybios, Hist., lib. viii. c. xv. There was a small interval 
hetween Lissos and its acropolis. 
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Illyrians. It was here that the ambassadors of Perseus 
found King Genthios, with whom they had been sent 
to negotiate an alliance; and it was within the walls 
of Lissos that the same Illyrian prince, in 168 3.0., 
collected his forces to oppose the Roman invader. It is 
however highly probable that whether under Macedonian 
or Illyrian supremacy, the citizens themselves retained a 
large amount of municipal independence, and the coin now 
discovered, the inscription on which is happily so clear as 
to place its attribution beyond the region of controversy, 
is itself an interesting witness to this autonomy. History 
has repeated itself in a curious way on this coast, and the 
relation of the free Greek cities of the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic to the Illyrian princes of the barbarian 
mainland found its parallel throughout the Middle Ages 
in that held by their lineal though Romanized successors 
the municipal Republics such as existed at Cattaro, Budua, 
Dulcigno, and Alessio itself towards the Serbian kings 
and emperors of the interior. It is perhaps worth re- 
marking that the goat which appears on the obverse of 
this coin reappears on the coinage of the sister colony 
planted about the same time by Dionysios in the isle of 
Issa, and that the winged thunderbolt of the reverse was 
a favourite symbol of Syracusan kings.” 

The position of Skodra, the old Illyrian hill-fortress, as 
its name implies, rising at the point where the great lake, 
at present named after it, more anciently the Lacus 
Labeatis, pours its superfluous waters through the Bojana 





TIt is usual on the coins of Agathocles, a successor of Dio- 
nysios: but from the frequency of its occurrence on coins of 
Macedonia, Dyrrhachion, and other regions and places east of 
the Adriatic, too much should not be made of such a coinci- 
dence. 


el 
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channel (the Barbana of Livy) to the neighbouring 
Adriatic, and commanding as it does the lowlands of the 
whole lacustrine basin, is most important both from a 
military and commercial point of view. Of the founding 
of a Hellenic colony at this spot we have no historic 
evidence, but the rare occurrence of autonomous coins with 
the names of Greek magistrates affords sufficient proof 
that Greek colonial institutions had in some way struck 
root here. Of these autonomous coins of Skodra, always 
of great rarity, the present find presents us with a new 
and altogether different type. The autonomous coins 
hitherto discovered threw no light on the external political 
connections of the city; the present coins introduce us for 
the first time to Skodra as a Macedonian rather than 
Illyrian town. Indeed, before the legend EKOAPINQN 
is deciphered, they might be hastily passed as ordinary 
small brass pieces of Démétrios II. or Philip V. 

At an earlier period Macedonian princes had been 
forced to pay tribute to their Illyrian neighbours. About 
370 3.c., Amyntas and his son Alexander were both tribu- 
tary to an Illyrian prince. In 360, Perdiccas had fallen 
in battle against the Illyrians, and at Philip’s accession a 
part of Macedonia was in Illyrian hands. Under Philip, 
however, the tide turned, the Illyrian King, Bardyllis, 
was defeated, and Philip won the whole country up to the 
Lychnid lake, the present Ochrida, which long remained 
the frontier between Macedon and the Illyrian lands. By 
Alexander’s time Macedonian supremacy seems to have 
temporarily extended over the southern part of the 
Illyrian area; but the revolt of Keitos, the son of King 
Bardyllis, and Glaukias, King of the Taulantians, con- 
cerns rather the Epirote Illyrian district than that of 
which Skodra was the centre. In the beginning of the 
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third century the Dardanian Ilyrians came to the front, 
and about 280 3.c. we find their Prince Monunios strik- 
ing coins at Dyrrhachion. Under the Vardiwan or 
Ardiwan dynasty, which next assumes the hegemoné 
among the Illyrian tribes, there is so little question of 
Macedonian ascendancy, that the whole Illyrian and 
Epirote coast from Issa and Pharos to Coreyra, with tho 
exception of the great commercial city of Dyrrhachion, 
appears in King Agron’s hands. It was, indeed, the 
pressure of Illyrian domination on the Greek coast 
settlements that gave Rome a long-sought opportunity 
to chastise the Ilyrians for their piratic onslaughts 
on her Brundusian merchantmen. The Greek cities of 
the coast became welcome ¢éte-de-ponts for tho Roman 
invaders of Illyricum, and the first expedition of Consuls 
Cn. Fulvius and A. Postumius against the Illyrian Queen, 
Teuta, owed much of its success to the art with which 
the Republican commanders posed as the champions of 
Hellenic liberties against the barbarian oppressor.® 

The peace of 228, by which Queen Teuta was 
deprived of the part of her dominions that lay south of 
Lissos, reacted in several ways on the relations between 
the Illyrians and their Macedonian neighbours. Henco- 
forth the Illyrian Kingdom does not seem capable of 
standing alone. The astute Greek, Démétrios of Pharos, 
who as guardian of Queen Teuta’s young son and suc- 





§ For the popularity acquired by Rome among the Grecks for 
her victories over the Illyrians, see Polybios, lib. ii. ¢. 12. 
Alluding to the peace concluded with Queen Touta, he says of 
the Roman envoys who announced the triumph to the Autolians 
and Achwans :—aifis dréxAevray els rv Képxvpay ixavod rwds 
drodedukdres PéBov robs "ENAqvas dd ras rpoepmpévas ovvOijxas. 
Od yap tisty GAAG waot Tore Kowods exOpods lvar ovvéBawe tobs 
"TArvpuods. 
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cessor, Pinnes, assumed the position of Lord Protector of 
the Kingdom, succeeded indeed in recovering the greater 
part of the Illyrian possessions, including Corcyra itself, 
but he seems to have been himself so conscious of the 
inherent weakness of this reconstituted dominion, that he 
sought to consolidate his success by placing the kingdom 
under the protection of Antigonos Désén.° The final 
struggle between Rome and Macedon was preparing, and 
the Illyrian princes began to find themselves in that 
unpleasant position described as between hammer and 
anvil. In the invasion of the Macedonian district of 
Pelagonia by King Skerdilaidas we may perhaps be 
allowed to trace the influence of Roman intrigue. 
Philip V., of Macedon, enraged at this violation of his 
territory, in his turn invaded the Illyrian dominions. 
He was already threatening Apollonia, when he was 
deterred by the appearance of a Roman fleet, and with 
this incident began the first Macedonian war (215 B.c.). 

In this war Philip succeeded in seizing by a cowp-de-main 
the almost impregnable citadel of Lissos, and that great 
emporium of the Drin mouth itself; and we read that the 
impression produced by this event was such that most of 
the other Illyrian cities submitted to him.” It is, there- 
fore, well-nigh certain that Skodra, which is distant from 
Lissos only five hours, came at this time (211 3.c.) under 
Philip’s dominion, It is true that by the Peace of 
Pheniké, in 205 n.c., Philip was compelled to disgorge a 
part of his Dlyrian conquests, including Dimallon, Bur- 
gallon, and the country of the Parthini, but the restitn- 

* Polybios, lib, iii. o. 16. 

® Polybios, lib. viii. ¢. 16 :—didermos piv obv wapaddgws eyxpa~ 


Tis yevomévos Tov mpocipnnevov rérwy & dmravras Tobs meng & trroxet- 
broujraro Sve tavryns rijs apdgews, Gore rods rhelotous Tov 


pious 
"TAupidy eOeXovriy ierpirew durg ris wédes. 
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tion of Lissos, his most important acquisition, is not 
mentioned, and the fact that in the second Macedonian 
war the Illyrian King Pleuratos only aided the Romans 
by land has led Zippel" to draw the legitimate conclusion 
that a part of the Illyrian coast remained at this time in 
Philip’s hands. By the peace of Tempé, howover, in 
197 3.0, which ensued on the battle of Kynokephala, 
Philip was forced to give up all his Illyrian possessions, 
and it is doubtless to this date that the recovery of Lissos, 
Skodra, and other lost cities by the Illyrian king is to be 
referred. It is certain that when Perseus sent his first 
embassy to secure the alliance of Genthios, who had suc- 
ceeded Pleuratos, the Macedonian envoy found this 
Illyrian prince in peaceable possession of both Skodra and 
Lissos." From these facts we are led to infer that the 
Macedonian dominion at Skodra, of which we have now 
numismatic evidence, is to be fixed between the years 211 
and 197 3.0. 

The character of the coins themselves will be found to 
tally very exactly with these conclusions. The familiar 
type of small brass Macedonian pieces, displaying on one 
side the Macedonian shield, occupying the whole field, and 
on the other the peaked Macedonian helmet, is first met 
with in the reign of Pyrrhos between 287-284 n.0. 
Under Démétrios II. and Antigonos Dés6n (239-220 3.c.) 
this type becomes general; but it is not till we reach the 
reign of Philip V., 220-179 3.0., that we meet with the 
type that bears the closest resemblance to these Skodran 
coins. In Philip’s reign there first appears in the centre 
of the shield the characteristic ornament that I have 

“ Die rémische Herrschaft in Tigre bis auf Augustus, 


Leipzig, 1877, p. 72. 
® Polybios, lib. xxviii. c. 8. 


aarti Nalin, emperor tee 
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described as a star of five volute rays. Another change 
is also observable in the helmet on the reverse, which on 
Philip’s coins retains no longer its peaked Macedonian 
shape, and assumes instead an almost Corinthian charac- 
ter. As both the volute star and quasi-Corinthian helmet 
occur on these autonomous coins of Skodra, we are 
justified from numismatie evidence alone in referring thoir 
issue to the reign of Philip V. 

It might no doubt be urged that so far as purely 
numismatic evidence goes there is nothing to exclude the 
possibility of these Skodran pieces having been struck 
after 168 3.c., when on the extinction of the Macedonian 
kingdom by Roman arms, the Macedonian towns and 
districts went on striking autonomous coins on which the 
national shield is an almost universal feature, and the 
helmet at least occasionally occurs. On this point, how- 
ever, the voice of history is decisive. After the Roman 
Conquest of 168, which extinguished the Illyrian kingdom 
of King Genthios at the same time as it extinguished the 
Macedonian kingdom of King Perseus, Skodra became an 
official centre of the tributary Illyrian territories, and 
certainly could not have issued an autonomous coinage 
proclaiming it a Macedonian city. 

These autonomous Skodran coins, then, with the Mace- 


8 The star of volute rays described in British Museum Cata- 
logue by Mr. Barelay V. Head as a “ wheel-like ornament, with 
five crescent-shaped rays," also occurs on coins which, from 
their legend, MAKEAONOQN, and the absence of royal 
titles, must be referred to the period immediately succeeding 
the Roman conquest in 168 .c. Silver coins of the Bottiwans 
are known with this device in the centre of the shield on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the prow of » galley and the legend 
BOTTEATON (sce cut in British Museum Catalogue, “ Ma- 
cedonia,” p. 64), which present an interesting parallol with 
these Skodran pieces. 
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donian shield and helmet, may be safely referred to the 
reign of Philip V., and further, to that period of his reign 


which extends between his conquest of Lissos and the _ 


neighbouring Illyrian cities in 211 u.c., and his expulsion 
from all his Illyrian possessions by the Peace of Tempé in 
197 z.c. 

This conclusion at once enables us to fix a dato for the 
interesting coins of the Iyrian King Genthios, now also 
for the first time brought to light,“ which except for the 
legend (BAZ)IAE(QZ) FENOIOY resemble in every way 
the autonomous Skodran coins already described. Both in 
their device and module these coins are so identical with 
the former that we are justified in inferring that they 
were struck by the Illyrian king immediately on his 
recovery of the city, which he seems at once to have made 
his capital, in 197 3.c. and we are further justified in 
inferring that at this date Genthios, whose name does not 
appear in history till the reign of Perseus, had already 
succeeded his father Pleuratos. 

It was not unnatural that Genthios, his power once 
firmly established in Skodra, should seek to efface the 
memory of Macedonian supremacy by a coinage which 
substituted the effigy of himself and the galley of Illyrian 
naval enterprise for the shield and helmet of the rival 
kingdom. The larger type of Genthios’ issue, which 
from its being the only variety hitherto known probably 
extended over a greater number of years than the Mace- 
donian type of his coinage, may therefore be regarded 
with great plausibility as his second issue. 

A fine example of this coin of Genthios, which I have 





* List of Selci Find, No. 8, Pl. I. Fig, 4. 
* Selci Find, No. 4, Pl. I. Figs. 6,7. 
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engraved (PI. I. Fig. 7) side by side with another from the 
Selci find, exists in the Antiken Kabinet in Vienna. The 
king apparently wears the Kavoia of Macedonian kings ; 
but the cap, if cap it be, is certainly of peculiar form, and 
in the Vienna example there appears to be a projecting 
spiral ornament beneath the brim, both before and behind, 
which suggests the possibility of the Illyrian king having 
adopted some such fashion of plaiting the hair into a horn 
as is at present practised by tribes on the west coast of 
Africa. Both in the Selci and Vienna examples of this 
coin a torque appears round the King’s neck, curving up 
under his chin into two terminal ornaments. 

In the Antiken Kabinet at Vienna there is another coin 
of smaller module and without inscription, placed in the 
collection among specimens labelled “ignoti Adriatici 
maris,” but which may, I think, with considerable 
probability, be ascribed to King Genthios. On the 
obverse is a head coifed in a cap of the same flat 
petasos-like kind as that of King Genthios, but fitted 
with two appendages apparently meant for wings. 
The reverse contains a galley. This coin is engraved 
(PL I. Fig. 8). 

In module this coin resembles the highly interesting 
but unfortunately badly preserved coin, No. 5 of the 
Selci. find (Pl I. Fig. 5), reading on the reverse 
BAZ(IAENZ) (apparently) FEN .., and which from the 
occurrence of the winged thunderbolt, as on the autonomous 
coin of Lissos already described, I imagine to have been 
struck by King Genthios at that city. Lissos, as well as 
Skodra, was a royal residence. 

Apparently about the beginning of his reign, King 
Perseus of Macedon, true to his policy of enlisting against 
Rome all the more barbarous: borderers of his kingdom, 
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had dispatched ambassadors with this object to King 
Genthios. The account of this mission, as given by 
Polybios," is interesting. The two Macedonian envoys, 
one of them an Illyrian exile, Pleuratos by name, crossed, 
we are told, with great difficulty, tho passes of the Shar 
Dagh—it was then known as Mount Skardos—and pass- 
ing through the Illyrian Dosert, a tract not long since 
laid waste by the Macedonians in order to render difficult 
the incursions of the Dardanians into Illyria,” arrived at 
Skodra, where they presently received an invitation to an 
audience with King Genthios, who was then at Lissos. 
Genthios professed his willingness to accept the proffered 
alliance, but demanded a subsidy. Perseus promised 
three hundred talents of silver, but grossly cheated his 
ally. He had the money duly counted out to the Illyrian 
envoys at Pella, and allowed them “to stamp it with the 
stamp of the Illyrians.’”"** A special envoy from the Mace- 
donian king then conveyed ten talents at once to King 
Genthios, who, on receipt of this earnest of his subsidy, 


% Pol, lib. xxviii. 0. 8. 

1 Of Kad romordpevor rv ropelav brép 7d SxdpSov Spos dd ris 
"Epijpou kadovpérns "IAvpidos, qv ob moAdols xpdvors dvderaroy 
eroujoay Maxedéves Sa rd dvegpyous roujoae rots Aapdavedor ras 
als riv 'TAAupi8a elo Bodds. (Polybios, lib. xxviii. c. 8.) This 
“waste,” then, must have been made by the Macedonians to 
protect Illyria, when under their supremacy, from Dardanian 
invasion, 

* Livy's words (xliv, ¢, 28) are, “ signare eos (sc. legatos) 
peeuniam passus,” and further on he alludes to money as 
“‘pecuniam signatam Illyrioram signo.” The phrase can only 
be construed as signifying that the coins themselves received 
an Illyrian stamp. On the other hand, the fact that the talents 
were talents of silver, and that no silver coins of Genthios are 
known, raises an obvious objection to such an interpretation of 
Livy's words. It is possible that the coins were Macedonian, 
but had an Illyrian countermark stamped on them, In that 
case it would be interesting to discover such. 
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was prevailed on to incur the implacable hostility of Rome 
by invading part of Illyricum under Roman protection, 
and seizing and throwing into prison the Roman am- 
bassadors sent to complain of this hostile conduct. Tho 
perfidious Macedonian, however, hearing that the Illyrian 
king was hopelessly committed to a war with Rome, gave 
orders to arrest the Illyrian envoys who were conveying 
the rest of the sum, and whose journey had already been 
purposely delayed, at the Macedonian frontier.” 

Rome had already had too good reason to complain of 
the piratic acts committed by tho Illyrian galleys. In 
180 3.c. the Prator L. Duronius had arrived at Rome from 
Brundusium with the report that King Genthios was the 
prime’mover in piratic enterprise,” and the Issans, their 
Greek colonial allies, had already sent an embassy to com- 
plain of ravages of their territory on the part of the King. 
The day of reckoning had now come. In 168 L. Anicius 
was sent to chastise Genthios’ presumption. It was in 
vain that the King assembled 15,000 warriors in his city 
of Lissos to oppose the invader. His personal vices, 
drunkenness and cruelty, as well as the tyrannic acts of 
his government, had alienated the affections of his sub- 
jects. The maritime cities, Olkinion (Dulcigno) and 
Rhizon (Risano), as well as several of the subject 
Illyrian tribes of the interior, at once declared against 
him. Genthios in despair fell back on Skodra, the 
capital and chief stronghold of his kingdom,” to await 
within its strong defences the return of his brother 





For Perseus’ perfidious treatment of King Genthios, see 
Livy, lib. xliv, 23; Polybios, xxix. 2; Appian., Mac., xvi. 

» Livy, xl. 42, 

* Livy (xliv. c. 81) says Anicius advanced to Skodra “ id 
quod belli caput fuerat, non eo solum quod Gentius cam ceperat 
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Caravantius, who had been dispatched with a part of the 
royal forces to make head against domestic rebels. 
Anicius, wishing to profit by the impression already 
made, attempted an assault, The impetuous Ilyrians, 
instead of awaiting the attack behind their ramparts, 
opened the gates and rushed forth on the advancing 
foes. They were repulsed with great slaughter, and this 
unsuccessful sally so disheartened King Genthios that 
he sent two chiefs to beg for three days in which to 
consider his terms. To the last he had hoped for tho 
return of his brother Caravantius and the forces with 
him, and the King in his anxiety embarked on a 
native canoe, and rowing up the river to the great 
Labeate lake hard by, looked forth on the waters 
for a sign of his returning galleys from the land 
beyond. But no bark appeared on the horizon. King 
Genthios returned to Skodra, and on the third day sur- 
rendered at discretion to the Roman general.” Anicius 
followed up this success by capturing Medeon in the land 
beyond the lake, the last stronghold of the kingdom, 
where he took the King’s brother Caravantius and the 
remaining members of the Royal family.* In thirty 
days the whole campaign was over, and the tidings of 
Anicius’ triumph reached Rome before it was known that 
he had set forth. Genthios and the captive princes were 
transported to Italy and exile, and in 167 3.0, adorned 
the triumph of L. Anicius “over Genthios and the 





velut regni totius arcem, sed etiam quod Labeatium gentis muni- 
tissima longe est et difficilis aditu.” 

For an account of the siege and Genthios’ capture, see 
Livy, lib, xliv. c. 80, 81. 

® Viz., Etleva, his wife, and his two sons, Skerdilaidas and 
Pleuratos (Livy, loc. cit.). Genthios had also married Etuta, 
daughter of Monunios, King of the Dardanians. 
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Illyrians.” “* The shine, however, was taken out of this 
Illyrian triumph by the greater triumph of Paullus 
Bmilius that had preceded it, and, as Livy remarks, 
“non Gentius Perseo, non Illyrii Macedonibus, non spolia 
spoliis, non pecunia pecunim, non dona donis, comparari 
poterant.”” 

Two hundred and twenty Illyrian “ lembi” were 
divided among the Dyrrhachians, Apolloniates, and 
Corcyreans—the chief sufferers from their former piratic 
craft. Roman prefects were provisionally appointed at 
Skodra, Olcinium, and Rhizonium, but Rome at present 
showed no inclination to embarrass her finances with the 
direct government of these unremunerative Illyrian lands. 
The former kingdom of Genthios was divided into three 
divisions, two of which, the Labeate, and that of which 
Rhizonium in the present Bocche di Cattaro formed the 
centres, are known. An assembly of Illyrian chiefs and 
Reguli was summoned to Skodra by Anicius to learn the 
will of the conquerors as to the political resettlement of 
the country. The decree of the Senate dealing with 
King Gentius’ subjects, preserved by Livy, is most liberal 
in its terms, and leayes no doubt as to the policy which 
Rome was at this time inclined to pursue towards the 
Iilyrians. The Illyrians, we read, were to be free. The 
Roman garrisons were to be withdrawn from the towns, 
citadels, and strongholds. The Issans, Taulantians, and 
the Dassaretian tribe of the Piruste, as well as the 
citizens of Rhizonium and Olcinium, were not only to be 
free, but were to be exempted from all tribute, as a reward 
for their timely defection from King Genthios. The 
Daorsean tribe was to be granted the same immunity for 

* Livy, xlv. 48; and cf. Polybios, xxx. 18. 
*® Loe. cit. 
VOL, XX. N.S. PP 
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their passing over armed from the King’s brother 
Caravantius to the Romans. The Skodrans, Dassarenses, 
Sklepitani, and the other Illyrians were to pay half the 
tribute which they had formerly paid to the King.* We 
hear no more of Roman prefects, and the real position of 
the Illyrians with regard to Rome continued for long to 
be that of allied and tributary clans and cities represented 
at the Senate by their accredited envoys. ome for the 
present contented herself with having demolished tho 
fabric of Illyrian unity: it was not till the next century 
that Illyricum was formally reduced to a Roman province. 

It follows from all this that there is no reason for sup- 
posing that Anicius’ triumph over King Genthios would 
have put anend to the autonomous coinage of Ilyrian 
cities, or even that of allied princes. Already, in 229 3.c., 
the great Illyrian commercial cities of Apollonia and 
Dyrrhachion had passed under Roman protectorate on 
terms of perpetual alliance ; but they had still continued 
to strike their own money, and Rome herself had adopted 
the Dyrrhachian and Apolloniate standard for her new 
Victoriati, which were made to weigh a third of the 
Illyrian tridrachms.” Livy informs us* that 120,000 
pieces of Illyrian silver formed part of the loot on King 
Genthios’ conquest, and the silver coins of Dyrrhachion and 
Apollonia associated with the small brass pieces of the 
Illyrian king himself in the Selci find sufficiently indicate 
the minting-places of the argentum Illyrium alluded to by 
the historian. 

Skodra, as we have seen, was not unkindly treated 





* Livy, lib. xlv. c. 26, Decretum de Iilyriis, 
™ Mommsen, Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine, traduite de 
Pallemand par le Due de Blacas, t. iii. p. 98. 
xlv, 43. 
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by her conqueror, who relieved her citizens of half the 
tribute which they had hitherto paid to their native 
ruler, and the respect shown to the Illyrian mints at 
Dyrrhachion and Apollonia makes it highly improbable 
that the Romans should have suppressed that of the 
Illyrian capital. There can therefore be no @ priori objec- 
tion to our referring the autonomous coins of Skodra, of 
the type PL. I. fig. 2, known to numismatists at least since 
Eckhel’s days, to the period immediately succeeding the fall 
of Genthios and the temporary occupation of the city by 
the Roman praetor. The character of the coins themselves 
is indeed such as to leave no doubt that they belong to a 
period immediately preceding or succeeding the reign of 
Genthios. Except for the absence of the King’s name, 
and the substitution of that of the Skedran community 
and their civic magistrates, the reverse of these coins with 
its galley device is identical with that of Genthios’ later 
issue (Pl. I. fig. 6), which they resemble also in 
weight and module. I have already adduced good 
reasons for believing that the autonomous type of Skodran 
coin which immediately preceded the series of King 
Genthios was that which bears the shield and helmet of 
Macedonian supremacy. We are left, therefore, to infer 
that these galley coins of Skodra were struck immediately 
after Genthios’ captivity.” The citizens of Skodra, in 


* Although in so small a find too much stress must not be 
laid on purely negative evidence, it is yet significant that in 
the Selci hoard, although there were present several examples 
of the hitherto unknown Macedonian type of autonomous 
Skodran coins, as well as coins of King Genthios, on the other 
hand no single example of this known and therefore, probably, 
more abundant class of Skodran coin with the galley on the 
reverse should have occurred. The natural inference from this 
fact is that the galley coins of Skodra were struck after Gen- 
thios’ captivity. 
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fact, seem to have profited by the Roman triumph over 
their domestic tyrant to revert to an autonomous coinage ; 
and their action in this respect finds a close contemporary 
parallel in that of the Macedonian towns and districts who 
on Perseus’ overthrow began, with the permission of their 
conquerors, to strike coins in the name of their own 


commonwealths. 
Of this second autonomous issue of Skodra, struck after 


168 3.c., I am able to describe two or three varieties. 


1. Obv.—Head of Zeus to right. 


Rev—ZKOAPEINON A. Sees ? Galley, 
as on coins of Genthi 


_ Found near Scutari (Skodra). 
2. Obv.—Same. 
Rev—AA..NOZ ZKOAPEINQN. Galley as bo- 


fore. 
Found near Ragusa. Pl. I. fig. 2. 

8. Obv.—Same. 

Rev.—ZKOAPEINQN KAAAHNOE. Samo device. 

(Eckhel, Doct. Num. Iil., ii. p. 158.) 

4. Obv.—Same, 

Rev—ZKOAPINON ... OPOY. 

(Eckhel, loc. cit. ? ZKOAPEINON.) 

5. Obv.—Same. 


Rev-—EZKOAPEINON. Above, galley; beneath it 
name of magistrate, but indecipherable, 


In the British Museum. 


In discussing the coins of Genthios there is at least 
some historic basis for the argument. There is, however, a 
series of coins of an Illyrian king, by name Ballwos, of 
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whom we have no historic information. Large numbers 
of coins of this prince, discovered in the Isle of Lesina— 
where the ancient Parian colony of Pharia was situated 
—have been described by Professor Gliubich * and others. 
The date of Ballwos has been vaguely placed by this 
and other numismatic writers about the time of Alex- 
ander the Great; but no trustworthy data have been 
put forward in support of this supposition. 

A variety of excavations and researches carried. out on 
the site of the old Illyrian city of Rhizonium has now 
supplied me with some numismatic evidence which may 
help to clear up the vexed question of the place of 
Balleos in Illyrian history. - 

It is in 229 .c., during the first Roman invasion of 
Illyria, that Rhizon, or Rhizonion, first appears in history 
asa great Illyrian stronghold. In that year the Queen 
Teuta, whose piratic “lembi” had been long the terror 
of Adriatic waters, forced to fly from the combined attack 
of Consuls On. Fulvius and A. Postumius by land and 
sea, took refuge at Rhizon, according to Polybios “a 
small city, strongly fortified, removed from the sea, but 
_situated on the river Rhizon.”*! The expression “ re- 
moved from the sea,” and the mention of a river of the 
same name as the town, have caused a good deal of 
quite unnecessary difficulty to critics and commentators ; 
and Sir Gardner Wilkinson and others have been led to 
seek for the refuge city of the Illyrian queen some- 


* Numografia Dalmata (1860), in Archiv fiir Kunde oester- 
reichischer Geschichts-Quellen, 1858. The first writer who 
settled the Illyrian attribution of coins reading BAAAAIOZ 
was Neumann in his Populorum Numismata, He had obtained 
20 coins of this prince from Skutari (Skodra). 

* Tlokiopdtioy b apis éxupéryta xarackevacpévoy, dvaxeywpy- 
Kos pev ord Tis Oaddrrys, ex’ airg 8% xeluevoy 7G “PiLove roraue. 
(Polybios, ii. 11.) ® Dalmatia, vol, ii, p. 484. 
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where in the interior of the country. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the Illyrian Rhizon, or Rhizonium, 
is identical, in site as in name, with the later Roman 
colony which gave its name to the Rhizonie Gulf, the 
ruodern Bocche di Cattaro, and which still prolongs a 
municipal continuity in the little town of Risano. To 
the early Greek navigators the Rhizonie Gulf, from whose 
sinuous and hidden depths the piratic craft of Ilyrian 
mainlanders darted forth on their coasting traders, seems 
to have been known, par excellence, as “tho Illyrian 
river,” in whose neighbourhood, it was said, were to be 
seen the rock-built tombs of Kadmos and Harmonia. 
Here, according to the saga, when the Colchian pursuers 
of the Argonauts were wearied with their chase, a part 
of them landed and built themselves a stronghold : 


Ol Sp’ ex’ "TAAvpexoto peda Babléos rorapoto, 
Tip Bos i’ “Appovens Kaduoudre, mipyor Bepav 
“Avbpacw 'Byycdeéoow épéoriot.” 
When we seek information as to the position of these 
Encheleans, Skylax informs us that they lay on the 
Rhizonie Gulf,* and as if to leave us in no doubt as 


to what is meant by the “ Tllyrian river” of Apollénios’ © 


saga, the same writer places the “rocks and temple” 
of Kadmos and Harmonia “ drwOey rod ‘Piotvror worapod.?® 





* Apollénios Rhod., 4, 517. 

* According to Skylax, this Illyrian tribe extended from the 
RBhizonic Gulf to Dyrrhachion. At a later period they seem to 
have shifted south, In 217 3.c, they are found near the 
Lychnid Lake (Polybios, v. 108, 8), 

* Skylax, 24. As is well known, other cities and spots along 
the east Adriatic coast claimed to have these monuments in their 
neighbourhood. It seems, however, probable that Apollénios, 
_ when he wrote, was thinking of the passage of Skylax, and that 

had he been writing prose, he would have described the Illy- 


ible 


i 
' 
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No one, indeed, familiar with the view of that long firth 
of inland sea, once literally a river valley, as it winds 
away from Risano beneath the shadow of overhanging 
mountains like a broad unfathomed stream, can be long 
in doubt as to what ancient writers meant by the Jhtzon 
Potamos, or the “ dark-pooled Illyrian river.” 

If any doubt still remains as to the identity of Queon 
Teuta’s Rhizon with the later Roman city, the excava- 
tions and explorations that I have made on the spot at 
Risano, including the discovery of two autonomous coins 
of Rhizonium itself, will probably be accepted as conclu- 
sive on this point. At Risano a small torrent, which 
bursts from a cavern in the mountain about a quarter of 
a mile inland, runs into the sed, and in the low-lying 
fields on either side of its course are to be found ample 
remains of the ancient city. Ata depth of about ten 
feet beneath the present surface I have, at different times, 
layed bare the basement floors of houses and the pave- 
ments of narrow streets, while Roman remains, inscrip- 
tions, coins, pottery and glass abound. What, however, is 
remarkable is the extraordinary large proportion of Illy- 
rian coins, almost exclusively belonging to King Ballmos, 
which are to be found associated with objects of un- 
doubted Roman fabric. Of the abundance of these Illy- 
rian coins a single fact will give some idea. To the right 
of the small Risano torrent is a field near the sea where 
I have picked up with my own hands half-a-dozen small 








rian river as that of Rhizon. The monuments of Kadmos and 
Harmonia were probably gigantic stone barrows, such as are 
to be found all along this coast. This would sufficiently ex- 
plain the reappearance of the legend at various spots. I have 
myself seon some of these “ Illyrian pyramids,” as they might 
almost be called, in the mountains above Risano. On this 
subject, however, I hope to say more elsewhere, 
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brass pieces of King Ballmos in the course of less than an 
hour. 

The coins are mostly, owing to the character of the 
soil, in bad condition; but as over a hundred Ilyrian 
coins found on the site of Rhizonium have now passed 
through my hands, I am able to describe some of 
considerable interest, including whole classes altogether 
new to numismatists. They may be conveniently divided 
into four classes. 

1, Autonomous coins of Rhizon hitherto unknown. 

2. Coins of Ballwos, showing the influence of Greck 
art, and with the king’s name inscribed. - 

8. Barbarous degenerations of Balleos coinage. 

4. Coins probably of a successor of Ballzos, in which 
Roman influence is distinctly traceable. Never before 
deseribed. 

Tnryrian Corns rounp at Risano. 
I. Avroxomous Coms or Rurzon. 
1. Olv.—Apparently bearded head of Zeus. 
Rev.—PIZ O in two lines within olive wreath. 
Pl. I. fig. 9. 28. Weight, 1-450 milligrammes, 


2. Obv.—Beardless male head. 


Rov.—12.011. TAN (? PIEONITAN). Artemis hold- 
ing bow and advancing to left, as on coins of 
1208. 


Pl. I. fig. 10. 2. Weight, 1-200 wmilli- 
grammes. 
IL. Coms or Batiz0s, 


Showing the influence of Greek art, and with the king’s name - 
inscribed. 


1. Obv.—King's head to right. 
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Rev.—BAZIAE(Q: BAAAAIOY. Artemis, with 
quiver behind her head, advancing to left, and 
holding bow (sometimes a quiver) in her right 
hand; the buskins on her legs very distinguish- 
able. 


PIII. fig. 1. Al. Weight, 2-100 milligrammes. 


- Obv.—King's head to left, in differont style. 


Rev.—[BJAZIA[EQE] BAAAAIOLY]. Artemis, as 
t eto iE much effaced. 1 


Pl. I fig. 2. 2. Weight, 2-100 milli- 
grammes. 


8. Olv.—King's head to left, in another style. 


Rev—[BJAZIAENE [BJAAAAIOY. Artemis, as be- 
‘ore. 


Pl. IL fig. 8. 28. Weight, 2-700 milligrammes, 


4. Obv.—Smaller head of king to right. 


Ttvv.—BAAAAIL OY. Artemis standing facing, nei- 
ther quiver nor buskins apparent; she holds in 
her right hand a bow and in her left an arrow. 
Pharian type. 


Pl. I. fig. 6. 28.° Weight, 1-900 milli- 
grammes, 
. Obv.—Large head of waving hair. 


Rev.—BAAAAIO[Y]. Artemis, as Nos. 1—8, but in 
coarser style; two shafts behind her head. 


Pl OL fig. 4. 2. Weight, 2-970 milli- 
grammes, 


TI. Barganovs Decenzrations or Batnzos Corace, 


1. Obv.—Barbarous head covering the whole field, 


Rev.—Legend degenerated into « row of four arrow-head- 
like figures; barbarous rendering of Artemis, 
with two shafts behind her head. 


Pl. IL. fig. 8. HE. Weight, 2-200 milli. 
grammes, 
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2. Obv.—Hend as before, hair bocoming a wavy ornament. 
Rev.—Two-hoaded figure of Artemis. 
Pl. Il. fig.9. 28. Weight, 2°200 milligrammes. 
8. Oblv.—Hair in the ornamental stago of barbarous dogenora- 
tion such as is characteristic of cortain ancient 
British coins. 
Rev.—Darbarous figuro of Artomis advancing to loft. 
PIII. fig. 10, 28, Weight, 2000 milligrammos. 


IV. Corxs ov a Successor or Batizos, suowixu Roman 
Inriuence. 


1. Olv.—Helmeted head to right, as that of Virtus on denarii 
of Aquillia family, &c, 


Rev.— *MYN ++. Artemis holding bow in right haud. 

Pl. IL. fig. 11. A. Weight, 1-500 millivrammes, 

2. Obv.—Helmeted head, resembling that of Pallas on ordi- 
nary Roman consular denarii. 

—MYN. Artemis advancing to right, holding bow. 

Pl. I. fig. 12, 2. Weight, 1-000 milligrammes. 


8, Obv.—Head apparently imitated from that of Libertas on 
coins of the Porcian and other consular families. 


Rev.—MYN ? Artemis, as before. 
PLIL fig.18. AS. Weight, 1°500 milligrammes. 
4, Obv.—Helmeted head, like that of Pallas on consular 
denarii (as No. 2). 
see la aa ?.... Artemis advancing to 
i U, fig. 15, A. In Agram Museum, probabl 
from Risano, ol 7 


5. Obv,—Head, apparent ay ome from that of Libertas on 
Roman consi denarii, 


Rev,—Artemis ; as before, legend indecipherable. 
PLIDL fig. 14. Aa. Weight, 2-600 milligrammes. 
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It is not too much to say that this selection of types 
found on the site of ancient Rhizon throws an entirely new 
light on Illyrian numismatics. The two autonomous 
coins of the city itself which head the list are by them- 
selves sufficient to enable us to add Rhizon to the list of 
Illyrian mints. The two coins, however, seem to belong 
to different epochs. The first example reading PIO, 
which I had the good fortune to pick up at Risano with 
my own hands, from its style as well as from the absence 
of Artemis on the reverse, may, with great probability, be 
referred to a time anterior to the reign of Balleos, and 
if I am right in describing the head on the obverse as 
that of Zeus, presents some analogy with the autonomous 
coins of Skodra struck after the fall of King Genthios. 
As we know that Rhizon was rewarded for her secession 
from that king with complete liberty and immunity from 
tribute, and was placed indeed in a more favourable posi- 
tion in this respect than Skodra itself, there is a certain 
a priori probability that this Rhizonian coin was struck 
on the occasion of the recovered liberty of the city in 
168 B.c. 

The second coin, the legend on which is unfortunately 
in parts uncertain, but which appears to read PIZAN- 
QTAN, resembles both in weight, module, and the Arte- 
mis device of its reverse, the coins of Ballseos’ successor or 
successors. Both coins afford interesting evidence that 
the commonwealth of Roman Rizonium, afterwards the 
chief city of this part of the coast, and the name-giver 
of the gulf, dates back to the days of Illyrian kings. Even 
in its later Roman stage of existence this city, as the 
Illyrian names on the inscriptions show, was largely 
made up of aboriginal elements. It was, in fact, the sea- 
port and market-town of the Alpine lands beyond, which 
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at present go to make up Montenegro and Herzegovina, 
and to-day find their havens at Cattaro and Ragusa. 

In classifying the coins of King Ballwos found at 
Risano, I have passed over trifling varieties in the design, 
and have contented myself with enumerating the pre- 
vailing types. 

It is abundantly evident, not only from the frequency 
of the coins themselves on this site, but from the frag- 
ments of uncoined brass which have been found associated 
with them, that Rhizon, or Rhizonium, was a mint of 
King Ballwos. The similarly abundant discovery of coins 
of this prince in the Isle of Lesina, about the site of the 
ancient Pharia, had long led Dalmatian antiquaries to 
recognise that that city was a minting-place of Ballmos; 
and this fact was rendered certain by the discovery of a 
coin in Lesina in which the Pharian stamp is seen half 
effaced by that of a moneyer of the Illyrian prince.” 

By a comparison of a large number of coins of Ballwos 
found at Risano with a collection of coins of the same 
king from Lesina, I am able to distinguish two distinct 
types of his coinage—the Rhizonian type and the Pharian. 
Coins of the Rhizonian type, of course, occasionally occur 
in Lesina, and conversely those of the Pharian type are 
not unfrequently found at Risano; but there can be no 
doubt as to the different character of the prevailing type 
of these two sites. 

On the Pharian examples Artemis, as a rule, is a far 
stiffer figure than on those from Rhizon, and instead of 
hurrying forward stands facing the spectator. The 
drapery hangs instead of floating behind the goddess. 
The quiver on the shoulder is not so apparent, and on 


* Cf. Prof. Simeone Gliubich, Numoyrafia Dalmata. 
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the right hand of the goddess appears a spear-like arrow. 
The breasts are given with great distinctness; on the 
other hand, the buskins are not so apparent as on the 
Rhizonian coins. The legend is BAAAAIOY. Professor 
Giacomo Boglich, of Lesina, has remarked * on the rarity 
of coins of Ballwos reading BAZIAEQE—among those 
discovered on that island—the ancient Pharia. It is, there- 
fore, not improbable that the few that have been found 
there had found their way from the king’s Rhizonian mint. 

On the other hand, among the coins of Ballsos 
from Risano BAZIAEQE almost invariably appears on 
the legend, and examples like No. 4, which is what I 
venture to denominate the Pharian type, are as rare on the 
site of Rhizon as the other types, Nos. 1—3, are common. 
In order to give another example of these Pharian coins, 
I have engraved, Pl. II. fig. 7, a fine specimen now in the 
Museum at Agram, slightly differing in the arrange- 
ment of the legend from No. 4. It is further to be 
observed that the coins from Lesina are almost always 
of smaller module than those from Risano. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the moneyers of Rhizon 
and Pharia have taken as their starting-point two different 
conceptions of Artemis as rendered by Greek sculptors. 
The finest example of pure Greek art on a coin of King 
Ballewos is, so far as I am aware, the beautiful coin in 
the British Museum (Pl. II. fig. 5), which, by the kind- 
ness of the Curators of the Medal-room, I am now enabled 
to publish. The obverse presents a portrait of the king’s 
head, with a fine-cut aquiline nose, such as is still the 
characteristic of the Albanian descendants of the ancient 
Illyrians, and features in a style of art which recalls 





* Studi Storie sull’ Isola di Lesina, p. 18. 
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the coins of the Seleukidw of the third and second cen- 
turies .c. The legend on the reverse, BAZIAEQZ 
BAAAAIOY, is written boustrophedon. Artemis is repre- 
sented advancing to the left as on the generality of 
Rhizonian specimens ; in her left hand she holds a torch, 
and in her right two lances. The coin is of base silver, 
the only example that hus come to my knowledge of a 
coin of Ballwos of any metal but copper, and weighs 
3-498 milligrammes. 

lt would be interesting to know whether the two 
shafts behind the head of the goddess, which in this and 
other Illyrian renderings of the design persistently 
supply the place of the quiver in the Greck originals,* 
may not have some reference to the special cult of the 
Illyrian Artemis. It is significant that the Thracian 
goddess Bendis, who was accepted by the Grecks as 
Artemis, received the distinguishing epithet of Sidoyxos,” 
“ of the two lances,” and it must: be remembered that the 
Southern Ilyrians were largely mixed with Thracian 
elements. 

The barbarous degenerations of Ballwos’ coins, of which 
I have given two or three characteristic and often-recur- 
ring types, ave extremely abundant at Risano, and present 
obvious analogies with similar ornamental developments 
on ancient British and other Celtic coins. It must not, 
however, be inferred from this that the Rhizonian abori- 
gines themeelves were in any sense Celtic, as undoubtedly 
were some of the tribes of more northern Illyricum. The 
personal names of citizens discovered on monuments of 
Roman date on this site, when not Latin or Greek, are 
characteristically Illyrian. 


See Plate II. fig. 5. 
* Hesychios, s. r. 8iAoyxos. Strabo, Geog. lib. x.’ 
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In determining the approximate date of King Ballmos, 
the coins which I have collected in Class IV., and which 
appear to have hitherto escaped the notice of numismatic 
students, afford new and valuable evidence. These coins, 
which though generally of lighter weight and lesser 
module, are obviously, as their reverse shows, the imme- 
diate successors of the Ballwan issues, display helmeted 
heads on their obverse, copied from those of Pallas and 
Libertas on Roman denarii,‘and, therefore, belong to a 
period when Roman influence was becoming paramount on 
the East Adriatic shore. The legend MYN and MY, to be 
deciphered on two of these coins, is probably part of the 
name of a prince; but it would be wise to wait for the 
discovery of more perfect examples of this type of coin 
before venturing to complete the legend as Amyntas or 
Amynandros.” 

The discovery of these Illyrian coins fitting on the . 
series of King Ballwos, and strongly marked with Roman 
influence, must at once dispose of the theory that Ballwos 
was a predecessor of Queen Teuta. It was during Queen 
Teuta’s reign that Rome was first brought into direct 
contact with the Illyrians, and the Roman influence on 
the East Adriatic shores was still so small that, as we 
have seen, the coins of King Genthios, already the fourth 
Illyrian prince in descent after Teuta, are in their cha- 
racter purely Greek. On the other hand, though we are 
unable to learn from historical sources when Balleos 
may have reigned at Rhizon or Pharia, history affords us 
sufficient evidence as to a period when he could not 
have reigned at either of these two cities. There is no 


® An Amynandros is mentioned in 198 8.0, as a prince of the 
Athamanes, an Illyrian tribe. 
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room for doubting that Teuta’s successors, including 
Genthios down to the last moments of his reign, ruled 
over the whole of the coastland and islands from Lissos 
to Pharia ; indeed, even the Dalmatw beyond had obeyed 
Genthios’ father. The defection of Rhizon from Genthios 
is expressly mentioned by Livy, and there is, therefore, 
during the whole period which extends from 230 to 
167 3.c., no room for the independent sovereignty of 
Ballsos in this territory. 

The reign of Ballseos must, therefore, be fixed some time 
after 167 3.c.; while, on the other hand, the wholly 
Greek character of coins, such as the silver piece of 
Balleos in the British Museum, preclude the possi- 
bility of their having been struck much later than this 
date. 

We receive, indeed, a significant hint from historians 
that soon after Genthios’ captivity the old Ardiman 
sovereignty was revived on this part of the coast. 
Rhizon, which had before provided a refuge for the 
vanquished Queen Teuta, may very well, when the 
first impression of Anicius’ cheaply-won victory had 
faded away, have again become a stronghold of Illyrian 
independence under some remaining scion of the royal 
house. Certain it is that in 135 n.c. the Ardiwi, whose 
royal line had hitherto supplied the race of Illyrian 
kings, had become once more so formidable by reason 
of their piracy and brigandage that Consul Flaccus in 
that year was constrained to undertake their thorough 
subjugation ; and it is equally certain that these Ardiwans 
and their allies the Plereans were the two mainland 
tribes whose territory bordered on the gulf and city of 





" See Strabo, Geog. lib. vii, (Oxon ii, 1807, T.L, p. 456). 
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Rhizon and town and island of Pharia, the two minting- 
places of Ballwos. 

The conquest of Flaccus in 135 s.c. forms a limit 
beyond which it would be unsafe to place a king like 
Ballewos striking coins on purely Greek models. On 
the other hand, it is by no means impossible that the 
coins reading MYN, and displaying on their obverse, in 
place of the king’s head, the familiar Roma of Roman con- 
sular denarii, may have been struck by some regulus who 
had succeeded Ballaos under the more direct tutelage 
of Rome. Llyricum does not appear in history as formally 
reduced to a Roman province till 3.c. 59, when it is 
mentioned as an annexe of Cis-Alpine Gaul; but through~ 
out the century that preceded this formal act, the 
Romanisation of the Illyrian littoral had been steadily 
perfecting itself. Long before Roman colonies had been 
officially planted in the great coast-cities of Ilyricum, 
Roman merchants, who have left their epigraphic traces, 
were already settled in them. The numbers of consular 
. denarii that come to light, even in remote parts of the 

Dalmatian interior, attest considerable commercial con- 
nection with Italy, and nothing was more natural than 
that the Illyrian moneyers should have imitated in their 
brass domestic issue the Roman consular pieces, which 
had now supplanted in their commerce the earlier silver 
currency of Macedon and the Greek coast-cities. From 
the continually recurring discovery of coins of Ballzos at 
Risano, associated with undoubtedly Roman remains, it is 
highly probable that already in his days Rhizon was fast 
becoming a Roman city. The coins of his successor are 
by themselves sufficient proof that by that time the 
Romans had ousted the Greeks as the pioneers of com- 
merce and civilisation in this part of the Illyrian coast. 

VOR. XX.NS. | RR 
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In fine, the series of Illyrian coins now discovered 
from the mints of Skodra and Rhizon shows us the two 
ends and some of the intervening links of a long chain 
of foreign influence. The earlier issue of King Genthios 
displays the shield and helmet of Macedon; the coins of 
the unknown prince, whom we may justly look upon as 
the last of his successors, bear upon them the tutelary 
divinities of Republican Rome. 

Arcnur J. Evans, 


XVII. 


ON AHIMYARITIC TETRADRACHM AND THE TRESOR 
DE san’A. 
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“And the kings of Hi: ? A thousand kings have betaken them- 
sclyes to the dust to robin. graves beneath slabs of stones. Their 


monuments in the land give us information of them, and the books in their 
stories record the trath.”"—NesxwAn tax Sa’, Lay of the Himyarites. 
Ed. Prideaux. . 


I nave much pleasure in making known to Numismatists, 
and especially to the small circle of Sabzan scholars, an 
important Himyaritic coin which I have lately dis- 
covered in the collection of Greek coins in the University 
of Aberdeen. It may be described as follows :— 


TETRADRACHM. 
Obv.—Head of Heracles right, in lion's skin; border of 
dots. 


Re—OZPMM (e%2 —I) in the Himyaritic charac- 
ter. Figure imitated from or rather suggested 
by the Zeus on the coins of Alexander seated 
left on throne, his feet on footstool. He rests 
witb his left arm on scepire. The upper part of 
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his body naked, the lower limbs draped. + The 
face is benrdless, and the hair falls in curls, in 
the Arab fashion. In his right hand, instead of 
the eagle, he holds apparently a flower. Outside 
the inscription and parallel with the sceptro is a 
long perpendicular line of dots, In the field in 
front of the figure is the Himyaritic letter Py 
(.Alif). fe 


A. 8}. We. 258 grs, 


This very remarkable piece was purchased at a sale in 
London by the late H. N. Davis, Esq., simply as a bar- 
barous Alexander. 

The inscription was recognised by no one as being in 
the Himyaritic character until I saw the coin last year 
when the University of Aberdeen acquired the Davis Col- 
lection. 

Although it is of course quite evident that this coin is 
of barbarous work, it is, nevertheless, so well and carefully 
executed, especially on the obverse, that it is even possible 
to assign a date to it. 

Both in style and fabric it is a close imitation of one of 
the tetradrachms of Alexander, of Class V. of Miiller. 
We shall not be far wrong, therefore, if we assert that 
the original coin which served as a model to the Arab 
artist was struck about B.c. 200. 

Here, then, we possess a valuable chronological datum. 
The existence of this Himyarite copy of a Greek coin, 
struck circ. 8.0. 200, proves that about that period the 
influence of Alexander’s enormous international currency 
had made itself felt even in the remote kingdoms of 
Southern Arabia to such a degree as to induce the 
monarch then reigning there to change the ancient 
Persic standard of weight (which we know from other 
coins, cf. Num. Chron. N.S., vol. xviii. p. 282, to have 
been in use in Himyarite the kingdom in the fourth 
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century B.c.) and to adopt the Attic weight of Alexander’s 
currency. 

It likewise proves that at this early period the Him- 
yarite characters were fully developed on the coinage; and 
finally it gives us the name of a king, Ab-yatha’, who is, 
I believe, quite unknown to history. 

It is also highly interesting from an artistic point of 
view, as’ showing the high stage to which imitative art 
had attained in Yemen, and consequently the far-reaching 
influence of Greek art, which spread like a wave over the 
whole ancient world. 

Other instances of this imitative faculty are, however, 
not wanting at even an earlier period, on the Himyaritic 
copies of Athenian coins of the fourth century already 
referred to. 

This tetradrachm of Ab-yatha’ is, however, no mere 
servile imitation of Alexander’s coinage. The figure on 
the reverse is intentionally altered and adapted to the 
ideas of the people for whom it was designed. Thus the 
bearded head of Zeus is replaced by a beardless face, and 
the arrangement of the hair in curls is very distinctive of 
Arab fashion. 

Whether the figure represents a god or a king I am 
unable positively to decide, but I am strongly inclined to 
look upon it as one of the Sabean deities, probably a 
solar god holding in his hand a flower which has been 
deliberately substituted for the eagle in the hand of. Zeus 
on the Alexandrine prototype. 

The chance discovery of this important monument of 
Himyaritic history and art leads me to hope that among 
the multitudinous varieties of the coins of Alexander 
scattered throughout Europe in various public and private 
collections this may not be the only one bearing a Him- 
yaritic inscription. 
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At the present moment, moreover, it is especially 
opportune ; for, as I shall presently show, it will turn out 
to be of use in assisting us to form a correct idea of the 
date of another series of Himyaritic coins which I was 
also the means of first making known in the pages of 
the Numismatic Chronicle (N.S. vol. xviii., pp. 273— 
399). 

I allude to the San’@ T'ind, a minute and detailed 
description of which has just been published by M. G. 
Schlumberger, under the title of “Le Trésor de San’d,” 
Paris, 1880. (Leroux.) 

M. Schlumberger treats the subject from a point of 
view purely numismatic. He makes no claim whatever 
toa knowledge of the Sabean language: hence it is to 
be regretted that no further progress has been made by 
him in the interpretation of the inscription and the mono- 
grams which have hitherto baffled the skill of expe- 
rienced Sabean scholars. It may even be questioned 
whether the inscription which regularly occurs on the 
earliest coins of this find is in the Himyaritic language 
at all: certainly the forms of the characters have nothing 
in common with the well-known stately Himyaritio 
writing, which, from the evidence of other letters on these 
very same coins, we know to have been actually in use on 
the coinage simultaneously with the mysterious cha- 
racters. 

M. Schlumberger, however, though he has not suc- 
ceeded in reading the inscription, has given us a most 
valuable numismatic treatise on a very remarkable series 
of coins, If there be a fault to be found with his classifi- 
cation it is that it is rather too minute. 

He divides the whole find into no less than fifteen 
different types, many of which I should prefer to call 
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merely slight varieties, owing to the coins being struck 
from different dies. 

In essential points I agree with the order in which 
M. Schlumberger has arranged the find. There can be 
no doubt, for instance, that the coins of Group L., which 
show us the head of a king (or god) wearing a laurel 
wreath, and with his hair arranged in the ancient Arab 
fashion, are older than those of Group II., which are 
copied from Roman coins with the head of Augustus; and 
as there can be little doubt about the date of the latter, 
which must coincide with the time of the expedition of 
Aelius Gallus into Arabia in s.c. 24, the question to be 
settled in regard to Group I. is merely its duration. 

In my paper already referred to I had conjecturally 
fixed the commencement of the Himyaritic imitations of 
the flat Athenian tetradrachms as subsequent to B.c. 86, 
the time when the Athenian coinage was, if not pro- 
hibited altogether by Sulla, at any rate much restricted. 
M. Schlumberger, on the other hand, would make the 
Himyaritic imitations, Group I. with AOE and the in- 
scription Lf NY N-S, commence as early as the latter half 
of the second century 8.¢., and the series with mono- 
grams begin early in the next century. Hence he argues 
that the Athenian prototypes should be arranged in a 
similar order—viz. Ist. the series with magistrates’ names 
in full; and 2nd, that with monograms. He would thus 
make the Himyarite coins of Group I. contemporaneous 
with, rather than subsequent to, the Athenian money. 

In this opinion I can hardly concur. To my eyes 
these Himyaritic coins have all the appearance of being 
the currency of a very limited period of time, probably 
considerably less than a century, and I would look upon 
them rather as a reminiscence of the Athenian. coinage 
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issued after the latter had ceased to be struck at Athens, 
and to find its way into the Arabian commerce, than as 
direct imitations made during the flourishing period of 
Athenian trade with the East. 

Similarly, it seems to me that M. Schlumberger assigns 
too extended a period to the coinage of Group IT. with 
the Augustean head, when he conjectures (p. 58) that it 
continued to be issued during the first century of the 
Christian era. 

It should not be forgotten that in the whole find of two 
hundred coins there are but four distinct pairs of mono- 
grams, and only two really distinct types of the coinage 
with the inscription JsNVN-. If, then, as M. Schlum- 
berger suggests, these monograms are the abbreviated 
names of municipal magistrates, or agoranomi, it follows 
that it is necessary to compress all the small varieties of 
type bearing one and the same pair of monograms into 
the space of time, to be counted by months rather 
than years, during which that pair of magistrates held 
office. 

In fine, I see no valid reason why all the coins figured 
in M. Schlumberger’s Plate I. might not easily have 
been issued during a period of about thirty years, say 
from .c. 70—40, and those in Plates IT. and III. during 
another thirty years, say from 3.c, 40—10, the Augustean 
type commencing circ. B.c. 24. 

Here it is that the tetradrachm of Ab-yatha’ comes to 
our assistance by showing us what style of art and what 
sort of fabric we are to expect on Himyarite coins of the 
second century B.c. The difference between it and the 
San’é coins is indeed so great, that were it not for the 
unmistakable evidence of the inscriptions, one would 
hardly believe them to be products of the same race. 
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Certainly more than a century must haye elapsed between 
works so divergent in every respect as the Ab-yatha’ 
tetradrachm and the coins of the San’fi find, and as the 
date of the former cannot be earlier than n.c. 200, we 
arrive at the middle of the first century for the com- 
mencement of the San’é series. 

So much for the chronology of the find. With regard 
to the inscription LYMYN-S, which no one has yet been 
able to interpret, and which is found also on coins of a 
previous date, M. Schlumberger for the present suspends 
his opinion, but justly remarks that it is hardly possible 
that it can stand for the name of a reigning prince, 
unless, indeed, it be some constant appellation of the 
royal house, such as Arsaces on the Parthian coinage. 

On the whole, it seems safer to seek in it an ethnic 
rather than a personal name. 

M. de Longpérier’s suggestion that the isolated N, 
which, with a very few exceptions, is to be found on all tho 
coins of the San’a find, stands for the town of Negrana 
(Nejriin) is extremely probable, as that town was one of 
the most important in the Himyarite kingdom. 

The head on both the earlier and the later series is 
taken by M. Schlumberger to be that of a king, and not 
that of a god. In this he is perhaps right, for the 
arrangement of the hair on the coins of Group I. bears a 
close resemblance to that of some of the Nabathean kings 
(cf. that of Malchus I., Aretas ITI., and Obodas II. De 
Saulcy, “ Annuaire de Numismatique,” IV. Pl. L). 


In conclusion, I would say that if in some points of 
chronology I have been led to differ from M. Schlum- 
berger, I am none the less sensible that he has 
contributed a thorough and exhaustive treatise on 
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Himyarite numismatics, and one which will be indis- 
pensable to all future inquirers in this field of research. 


Descrremion oF Prate XY. 
On the accompanying Plate, I have placed specimens 
of the Himyarite coinage from the fourth century 1.0. 
down to the first century a.v. 


1, Himyarite imitation of an Athonian drachm, circ. p.o. 400, 
with N on the cheek of the goddess. 


2. Himyarite imitation of small Athenian coin of tho third 
century ? 


Obv.—Head of Pallas. 


Rev.—Owl and inscription identical with that on the coins 
of Group I. of the San'a Find. 


8, Himyarite imitation of tetradrachm of Alexander, with the 
name of Ab-yatha’. Second century 3.0. 


4,5. Himyarite coins from the San’é Find. Cire. n.0. 70—40(?) 

6, 7. ” ” ” Cire, 3.0. 40—24(?) 

8, 9. ” ” ” After cire. n.c. 24, 

10, Himyarite coin of the first century a.p. ? reading, “ Amdin- 
bayyin, yanaf, Raidin, 


11, Himyarite coin of the first century a.p,? roading “‘ Amdan- 
bayyin, Raidan,” and having on the obverse a 
monogram composed of the Himyarite letters 
hyn, and g or b. 


Barctay V. Heap, 
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XVIII. 


LES MEDAILLES ORDINAIREMENT ATTRIBULES A 
LIVIE, ETC. 


Lrs trois moyens bronzes reproduits Nos. 1, 2 et 3 
de notre planche sont connus de tous les numismates, et 
encore bien qu’ils aient déja été admirablement bien 
dessinés par M. Dardel pour V’ouvrage de M. Cohen, 
j’ai crm devoir les faire dessiner & nouveau ici sur des 
exemplaires a fleur de coin faisant partie de ma collection, 
afin de faire mieux ressortir les différences qui existent 
entre les trois tétes de ces moyens bronzes. On les 
attribue ordinairement toutes les trois 4 Livie, femme 
de l’Empereur Auguste, et cette attribution a regu une 
nouvelle consécration de l’autorité de M. Cohen,‘ mais je 
ecrois néanmoins que des doutes peuvent étre élevés sur 
_Pattribution de ces trois médailles uniquement a Livie. 
Avant tout, je dois rappeler ici, que pendant toute 
la durée de l’Empire romain et dés le commencement 
de V’ére impériale, les empereurs ont fait frapper des 
monnaies représentant leurs femmes, leurs enfants et 
d’autres membres de leurs familles, sans leurs noms, 
mais avec les noms et les emblémes de divinités et en 
leur conservant, ou non, les emblémes caractéristiques 


1Voir “ Description a des monnaies frappées sous 
lEmpire Romain,” par Henri Cohen, tome i. p. 106, pl. v. 
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de leur rang en méme temps, témoin le diadéme qui orne 
la téte de nos deux moyens bronzes Nos. 1 et 2, mais qui 
pourtant aussi ornent également la téte de déesses sur 
dautres médailles représentant uniquement ces divinités. 
Quelquefois néanmoins aucun ornement ne se voit sur les 
tétes et il n’y existe que le nom d’une divinité, comme 
par exemple sur nos bronzes Nos. 3 et 4. 

De ces quatre moyens bronzes, l’un le No. 1, této 
diadémée et voilée de la Piété avec le mot PIETAS a 
Vexergue au-dessous du buste de la déesse et portant au 
revers la légende DRVSVS CAESAR TI. AVGVSTI F. 
TR.POT. ITER, indique évidemment que c’est 4 l’époque 
ou Drusus fils de l’Empereur Tibére était investi de la 
puissance tribunitienne pour la seconde fois, c’est-a-dire 
Yan de Rome 775, de J.-C. 22, que cette monnaie a été 
frappée et comme Drusus est mort en l’année 776 de 
Rome, 23 de J.-C., c’est donc trés peu de temps avant sa 
mort alors qu’il venait d’étre investi de la puissance tri- 
bunitienne pour la seconde fois, T. R. POT. ITER, 
que ce moyen bronze a été frappé. Ce portrait me parait 
étre celui de Julia Livia, ou Livilla, femme de Drusus, qui 
a été aceusée de l’avoir empoisonné d’accord avec Séjan 
son amant dans des vues ambitieuses, pour pouvoir |’é- 
pouser ensuite et arriver par cette union a l’Empire qu’il 
convoitait. Julia Livia, au rapport de Tacite unie d’abord 
4 Caius César, puis 4 Drusus, seur de Germanicus, niéce 
d’ Auguste, était dans son enfance d’une figure peu agré- 
able, mais elle devint plus tard une beauté remarquable:* 
que soror Germanici forme initio wtatis indecorw mox 
pulchritudine pracellebat. Julia Livia, femme de Drusus, 
était donc une femme remarquable par sa beauté et le 
portrait qui nous reste d’elle sur le moyen bronze de notre 

? Voir Tacite, livre iv. des Annales, ¢ 8. 
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planche No. 1, le témoigne suffisamment. I est impos- 
sible de ne pas étre frappé de l’air de grandour et de la 
beauté de cette figure du No. 1 que le dessin a peine a 
rendro, tant elle est splendide sur la médaille et elle no 
ressemble nullement a celles des Nos. 2, 3, et 4. 

Le No. 2 a été frappé par l’Empereur Tibére la 
XXITTImo année de sa puissance tribunitienne, c’est-d- 
dire, an de Rome 775, de J.-C. 22, ct alors Livie & qui 
je V’attribue (et c’est 1a seule pidce des trois qu’on lui donne 
ordinairement que je lui attribue), Livie dis-je, devait déja 
avoir atteint sa soixante dix-huitiéme année. Mais attendu 
quelle est représentée ici sous la figure d’une divinité, la 
Justice IVSTITIA et que dans la religion romaine pay- 
enne on représentait les déesses comme ¢tant toujours 
jeunes, l’artiste qui a gravé le coin avec lequel on a frappé 
ce moyen bronze, tout en idéalisant Livie sous la figure de 
la Justice lui a fait une tate qui doit étre son portrait quand 
elle était jeune, c’est-d-dire dans les premiers temps de 
son union avec |’Empcreur Auguste, ou peu do tomps 
aprés, 4 l’époque enfin od elle était dans tout l’éclat do sa 
beanté, peut-ttre 4 19 ou 20 ans environ qu’elle avait 
quand elle venait de quiticr son mari Tibére Claude 
Néron, qu’elle sacrifiait 4 Auguste, lequel venait de répu- 
dier de son cété sa femme Scribonia, 4 cause des désordres 
de sa conduite disait-il, mais bien aussi par caprice pour 
Livie. A ce que dit Tacite, Livie était trés belle a 
l’époque od I’Empereur Auguste s’enflamma pour cello 
d’un amour si violent qu’il Penleva 4 son mari encore 
bien qu’elle fut enceinte et prés d’accoucher. 

Je ne dirai rien de plus de Livie, si ce n’est qu’elle 
devint trés vieille, qu’elle survécut 4 Auguste et qu’elle 
mourut dans un ge trés-avancé 4 85 years, l’an de Rome 
782, de Jésus-Christ 29, tandis qu’Auguste mourut a 76 
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ans, l’an de Rome 767, de J.-C. 14. Elle survécut done 
quinze ans a son mari. Rien ne doit étonner d’ailleurs a ce 
que Tibére Empereur ait fait frapper une médaille en ’hon- 
neur de Livie et avec sa tate sous la yocable d’une déesse 
Justitia, car il lui devait son adoption par Auguste et 
son avénement 4 1’Empire du monde romain. 

Tacite a donné a Livie la qualification de «ror facilis 
qu'elle a constamment mérité pendant tout le temps deo 
son union avec Auguste, par ses complaisances pour tous 
ses Vices ef son acquiescement a toutes ses débauches—voir 
Tacite et Suétone passim. 

Le No. 3 porte du cété de l’effigie la légende SALVS 
AVGVSTA an-dessous d’un buste de femme 4 téte nue 
et vue de profil. Hvidemment cette téte ne ressemble pas 
a celles des moyens bronzes Nos, 1 et 2 de la planche. 
La médaille porte pour légende a son revers, TI. CAESAR 
DIVIAVG. F. AVG. P. M. T. R. POT. XXTIIT. comme 
le No. 2, et la XXIIIIe année de la puissance tribuni- 
tienne de Tibére correspond 4 I’an 22 de Jésus-Christ, 775 
de Rome. Or Tibére monta sur le tréne et prit le titre 
d’ Auguste l’an de Rome 767, de Jésus-Christ 14 et il y 
aurait eu alors huit ans qu’il était Empereur et Auguste 
lorsqu’il aurait fit frapper cette médaille. On doit se 
poser ici la question de savoir, si cette médaille représente 
en réalité Julie fille d’Auguste, femme de Marcellus 
@abord, puis d’Agrippa et en dernier lieu de Tibére, qui 
l’épousa I’an de Rome 743, avant Jésus-Christ 11. Or dés 
* Yannée 748 de Rome, c’est-a-dire 5 ans aprés son mariage 
avec Julie, il se sépara d’elle et se retira 4 Rhodes sous 
prétexte de prendre du repos et de se livrer a l’étude; 
mais en réalité pour ne plus étre témoin des débordements 
de sa femme que son pére |’Empereur Auguste relégua 
alors dans l’Tle de Pandantaire avec sa mére Scribonie, 
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Van de Rome 752, av, J.-C. 2. Son pére se montra 
enyers elle d’une rigueur extréme, dit M. Cohen, et 
malgré le désir du peuple romain de la voir revenir a 
Rome ce n’a été que plus tard qu’il lui permit de venir 
habiter Rhegium, en la soumettant a une surveillance 
séyére, et Tibére son mari, 4 peine parvenu au tréne, 
aggrava encore ces rigueurs, puisqu’il la luissa mourir 
de faim l’an de Rome 767, de Jésus-Christ 14. Donec ce 
moyen bronze est posthume puisqu’il a été frappé par 
Tibére, huit ans aprés la mort de Julie, l’an de Rome 
775, de J.-C. 22. Orla mort fait pardonner bien des 
fautes aux femmes par les maris quand bien méme ces 
maris seraient des empereurs, des souverains absolus, sur- 
tout lorsqu’ils ont imposé ou accepté l’imposition faite a 
leurs femmes, de privations, de pénitences aussi dures que 
celles qui ont été imposées a Julie fille d’Auguste par 
son pére, qu’ils les ont méme aggravées et que leur 
vengeance est depuis plus longtemps satisfaite. 

En comparant le portrait de femme qui existe sur le 
No. 3 et celui du No. 4 de notre planche, frappée en 
Afrique et méme avec le denier de la planche V. de 
Cohen de la famille Maria, qui représente Julie avec an 
carquois sous la figure de Diane, je ne puis pas m’empécher 
de reconnaitre une trés grande ressemblance entre les trois 
tétes, c’est la méme coiffure de cheveux, le méme profil, et 
si le moyen bronze d’Afrique donne le portrait de Julie 
d’Auguste comme le denier de la famille Maria, notre No. 
8 attribué jusqu’a présent a Livie doit incontestablement * 
étre restitué a Julie d’Auguste. 

Le No. 4 de notre planche qui est connu et attribué 
dubitativement a Julie d’Auguste, m’a paru mériter d’étre 
publié parce qu’il est inédit en ce sens que le buste de Julie 
est accosté de deux objets qui ne se rencontrent pas ordi- 
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nairement ou qui n’ont pas été signalés jusqu’a présent 
sur ces moyens bronzes. JDerriére le buste de Julie, se 
voit une plante que jusqu’ici je n’ai pas pu déterminer 
et préciser, mais qui me parait étre toute autre que le 
Silphium des monnaies de la Cyrénaique, et en avant 
duquel se voit le corps presqu’en entier d’un cheval nu 
moins la téte, 

Je laisse aux savants plus autorisés que moi le soin 
d@’expliquer la présence de ces deux objets sur une monnaie 
frappée en Afrique a l'effigie d’une Impératrice ou d’une 
princesse romaine, Mais avant d’expliquer pourquoi cette 
plante existe sur la médaille, il faudrait d’abord savoir 
quelle est cette plante, alors on pourrait peut-étre dire 
pourquoi elle est ]4. Quant au cheval, sa présence ici serait 
toute naturelle soit qu’on V’applique 4 la Mauritanie, a 
la Numidie, ou a toute autre colonie africaine dépen- 
dant de Rome qui dés ces temps reculés étaient renommée 
pour la vélocité, la sireté et la bonté de leurs chevaux, 





Du denier de Ja famille Maria (No. 5) et qui d’un cété 
représente |’Empereur Auguste avec son nom seul sans 
aucun titre et sans ornement, ni symbole autre que le 
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lituus, le baton’ augural, placé derriére la téte nue et au 
revers la téte de Julie, coiffée en cheveux sous la figure 
de Diane avec un carquois rempli de fidches derritre 
Vépaule gauche, je ne puis pas m’empécher de dire que 
sous les attributs do Diane je reconnais avec tous les 
‘numismates quo ce doit étre le portrait do Julie fille 
@ Auguste et quo je lui trouve uno ressemblance frappanto 
ayee les tétes de femme du No. 4, moyen bronze d’Afrique 
et du No. 3 Salus Augusta frappé par Tibéro huit ans 
aprés la mort de Julie. 

Les haines et les rancunes de Tibire, quelque motivées 
et bien fondées qu’elles aient pu étre autrefois, avaient eu le 
temps de s’apaiser. L’exil, les souffrances physiques ct 
morales, le genre de mort de Julie, avaient alors certaine- 
ment anéanti les coléres de Tibére, qui reconnut enfin au 
bout de huit ans les qualités que sa femmo possédait et 
ne se souvint que des jouissances qu'elle lui avait pro- 
curées, oubliant ses défants, ses vices, il n’y a rien 
d’étonnant a ce qu'il lui donndt alors un souvenir en 
autorisant I’émission du moyen bronze Salus Augusta 
avec son effigic, mais sans y insérer son nom ni ses 
titres ef en donnant seulement la date de l’émission de 
cette monnaie a son revers. 

Quant au denier de la famille Maria a l’effigie d’Au- 
guste d’un cété et de Julio sa fille de l’autre, on se de- 
mandera peut-étre comment il se fait qu’Auguste, qui 
portait dans son cour une haine et une colére contre sa 
fille tellement aveugle et si profondément enracinée chez 
lui qu’il garda ces mauyais sentiments toute sa vie et que 
par son testament fait deux ans avant sa mort il défendit 
qu’on plagat ses cendres a sa mort dans le tombeau de la 
famille des Jules, comment: il se fait, dis-je, que ce méme 
Empereur Auguste ait fait frapper un denier a son effigie 
Wun cété et a Veffigie de sa fille Julie de VautreP Mais 


=. 
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ce denier a des dates et quand il a été frappé, Auguste 
était dans les meilleurs termes avec sa fille. 

Et en effet ce n’a été qu’en l’an de Rome 752, av. Jésus- 
Christ 2, qu’Auguste relégua Julie dans l’tle de Pandan- 
taire, neuf ans aprés son mariage avec Tibére, qui avait eu 
lieu l’an de Rome 748, ay. J.-C. 11, avant que Tibére ne fit 
empereur ; mais celui-ci étant devenu souverain maitre, au 
lieu d’adoucir les privations qu’Auguste avait imposées a 
Julie, les continua et les aggrava méme, puisqu’il le laissa 
mourir de faim dans son exil; mais une fois cette terrible 
vengeance satisfuite, il revint 4 de meilleurs sentiments en- 
vers elle, puisqu’en I’an de Rome 775, de J.-C. 22, huit ans 
aprés la mort de Julie, il fit frapper en souvenir d’elle le 
moyen bronze Salus Augusta, et qu’il permit qu’on en 
frappat d’autres dans les colonies, témoin notre moyen 
bronze d’Afrique No. 4 de la planche. 

Mais il est évident que le denier d’argent de Ja famille 
Maria a l’effigie de ’Empereur Auguste d’un cété et au 
revers de sa fille Julie de l’autre, sous la figure de Diane 
ornée de son principal attribut (un carquois rempli de 
fiéches) ayant été frappé et émis de l’an 737 de Rome & 
Yan 741, avant J.-C. 17—13, l’a été avant ou pendant 
son mariage avec Marcellus, qu’elle épousa l’an 729 de 
Rome, 25 ans avant J.-C. Or a cette époque les relations 
de Julie avecson pére l’Empereur Augusteétaient si intimes 
qwil n’est pas étonnant qu’il ait alors fait frapper en 
son honneur une monnaie qui devait, comme par le fait ccla 
a eu lieu, perpétuer son image jusqu’a la postérité la plus 
reculée ef en quelque sorte l’immortaliser en l’unissant a 
la sienne propre. Dr. Au. Corson. 





* Termes méme beaucoup trop intimes, et inavouables si l'on 
s’en rapporte aux historiens du temps. 


Noyoy, ler juiilet 1880. 


xIX. 


THE COINAGE OF THE DECLINE OF THE 
MONGOLS IN PERSIA. 


As some of the coins I acquired last year at Kermén may 
not have been edited, I have ventured to give a concise 
description of the most important ones; they may elucidate 
some obscure points of Persian history, and add a few 
names to the list of places at which coins were struck. 

1. Silver. Muhammed Khan, struck at Tabriz, a.n. 
738 (1387-8). 


Obverse. yl 
i ayy 
ead q 
alll Sys 
Cala 
Reverse Area, pelt wbbhult 
al ols one 
aot, ae 
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2. Silver. Suleiman Khan, struck at Kerman, a.n. 
741 (1341-2). 
Obverse, in square area. 3) a_S| ¥ 


oss alll 
ON Spey 
in margin de bate as Loy 
Reverse Area. end 
pill wb} 
Mle hs WIS leds 
wes 


Margin. dlaemey eerily sto! dans 

8. Silver, Suleimin Khan, struck at Yezd, a.n. 741. 

4, Silver, Suleimin Khan, struck at Tis, an. 741. 

5, Silver, Suleimin Khan, struck at Sirjin, a.u. 741. 

6. Silver, Suleiman Khan, struck at Beljén, a.u. 741. 

The legends of Obverse and Reverse of numbers 8 to 6, 
are the same as those of No. 2, the sequence of the names 
in the margin of the obverse is occasionally changed, the 
circles of the Area of the Reverse are sometimes plain, 
sometimes composed of points. 

Abi Sa’id Bah&dur Khaén was the last of the Moghul 
family, who reigned for any length of time over Persia. 
After his death the whole country was for some years 
practically in the hands of the Chiipanis. Members of the 
Moghul family were put upon the throne and deposed at 
their pleasure. After Abi Sa’fd’s death, 13th Rabi’ II. 
786, Arp& Khan reigned a few days; he was killed at 
Ujén by the sons of Amfr Mahmtd Shéh Incht on the 
8rd Shaww4l of the same year. Mtis& Khan ibn Alf 
Baidd then ascended the throne, was however deposed 
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two months later by Amfr Sheikh Hasan Chipdinf (known 
as the “great Hasan”), and replaced by Merhammed Ifhdn, a 
great grandson of Huléki. Misi Kh&n was killed at the 
battle of Germrtid in the beginning of 737 when fighting 
against Muhammed Khin, and the latter was killed by 
Amir Sheikh Hasan ibn Timtir Tash (known as the “little 
Tlasan”’) in a battle near Nakhchivén, on the 20th Zulhijjeh, 
788, after a reign of two years. The princess Sagi Beg 
Khéttin, a daughter of Uljéiti Kh4n, reigned a short 
time, was deposed by the little Hasan in the summer of 
739, and married to Suleimdn Khdn, a great-grandson of 
Tishmeh, one of Hulakti’s sons. Suleimén reigned with 
great difficulties till about 742, He had to defend his 
throne against the great Hasan, and the latter’s nominee, 
Jehdn Timtr, a grandson of Keikh&ti, defeated them, 
was then deposed by the little Hasan, and finally dis- 
appears from history in 744. In 741 (tho date on the 
coins) Suleim&n Khfn’s sway seems to have been acknow- 
ledged throughout Persia, as the coins of Yezd, Kormin 
and Tis certify. The little Hasan’s nominee, Antishirvan 
Khén, who reigned only a few days in 740, seems not to 
have disturbed Suleimin Khfn’s authority. At the end 
of the year 741 Mubariz ed din, the first of the Fars 
Muzafferis, was the independent ruler of Yezd; in 742 he 
took Kerman from the Qara Kitaénians and a few years 
later Shfréz fell into his hands. In 754 he was ruler of 
Azerbéijan, and public prayers were read in his name at 
Tabriz. Amir Mubériz ed din, in consequence of great 
cruelty to his sons and relations, was imprisoned at Ispahdn, 
as he was returning from Azerbdijin, and blinded by 
his nephew Shéh Sultén at the castle Tabarek on the 18th 
Ramazin, 760; he was then taken to Qal’ah Safid in 
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Fars, then to Qal’ah Germsir, and finally to Bam, where 
he died, Rabi’ II. 765. He was buried at Meibud in the 
college he had founded. His eldest son, Shah Shuja’, who 
was born 22 Jumida II. 733, probably assumed suprome 
power after his father had been blinded in 760. The 
following coins show the kingdom of Shah Shuja’ to have 
extended from the Persian Gulf on the south to Tabriz on 
the north, and from Kermén on the east to Idej on the 
west, including the present provinces Firs, Kerman, Yezd, 
Tréq, Azerbdijan and Arabistan. Shéh Shujd’ died 
Saturday, 21st Sha’ban, 786, at Shirdz, and was succeeded 
by his son Zein el *Abidin, who was captured by Timir 
Lang’s troops, blinded, and later sent to Transoxania. 

Silver coins of Jeldl ed dunyd wa- ed din Shah Shujd’, 
Muzafferi of Fars. 

These coins are mostly well struck, those of Idej and 
Rahin show the finest workmanship, some of Yezd are 
the worst. 

The Obverses are of two kinds : 


Obverse, a. © Gy! 
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The Reverse in all cases is : 
Area. ail 
tylbul! aoredll 
ad 
gle ols glball 
ACh. aul os 
Margin: date. 

Most of the coins have the name of the mint placo in 
the area of the Reverse, some have it on the Obverse, or 
on both Oby. and Rey. The date is generally on the 
Rev., either in the margin or, in very small characters, in 
the area; on coins of Idej it is also found on the Obverse 
below the word Muhammed. The better struck coins 
have all diacritical points, 

Ornaments on the coins are: 

a. Four SX, on coins of Bender, Lirdeg4n, Réhin and 
on some of Kerman and Idej. 

6. Two X, on coins of Shiréz. 

¢. Four ‘Y, on some coins of Yezd. 

d. Four stars, on some coins of Yezd. 


With one exception the legends are within an area * 


surrounded by three circles, the inner of which is serrated, 
the middle one plain, the outer formed of points. 
7. Struck at Shirdz, a.x. 762 (1860-1), 
Oboe. a; a with ornament 4. 
Rev. with date and mint. 
8. Struck at Yezd, 762. 
Obv. a; b; b with ornament a; } with ornament ¢; 
6 with mint. 


rs, 
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Rev. with date and mint; with date only; with 
ornament a; with ornament d. 
9. Struck at Kerman, 762. 
Obv. a; 6 with ornament a. 
Rev. with date and mint; with ornament a. 
10. Struck at Réhin, 762, 
Obv. b. 
Rev. with date and mint. 
11. Struck at Bazuft, 762. 
Obp. b. 
Rev. date and mint. 
12. Struck at Bender, 762. 
Obv. b; 6 with ornament a. 
Rev. with date and mint. 
18. Struck at Idez, 762. 
Obv. b; b with date; 5 with ornament a. 
Rev. with date and mint. 
14. Struck at Idez, 764 (13862-3.) 
Obv. b, with date. 
Rev. with date and mint. 
15. Struck at Marlahi, 762. 
Obe. a. 
Rev. with date and mint. 
16. Struck at Sheb4nk4reh (?), 762. 
Obp. a. 
Rev. with date and mint. 
17. Struck at Liérdejan, 762. 
Ob». b with mint ; b with ornament a. 
Rev. with date and mint. 
18. Struck at Kézertin, 762. 
Obe. a. ; 
Rev. date and mint, 
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19. Struck at Abreqih, 762. 
Obv. a. 
Rev, with date and mint. 
20. Mint place and date illegible. 


Obv. a. 
Reverse Arca, dansall 
glial wlbladl 
Ayally ally Gall Me 
als gle4 ols 
atl 


Margin illegible. 

Sirjan, the mint place of No. 5, was formerly the 
capital of Bardshir (also Bardsir). It is now a district 
of the Kermén province, its principal place being Saidibad, 
a large village in a fertile plain five stages from Kerman 
on the road to Shiréz. 

The mint place of No. 6, if I read Beljén correctly, is 
perhaps the small town near Merv, mentioned by Arabic 
and Persian geographers. Another Belj4n is mentioned 
as being a town near Basrah. 

Réhin, of No. 10, I suppose to be the present Réy{n, 
also Réhin, a large village 60 miles §.E. of Kerman on 
the road to Bam; it had, in 1877, 2546 inhabitants. 
Bazuft and Lirdejdin are two places in the Bakhtiar{ 
country, both giving a name totwo of the principal sources 
of the Kurun (Karin beyond Shister) river. Liirdejdn 
is called by geographers a district of Ahw&z and a small 
town in great Luristén. The country of the Bakhtidris, 
or great Luristén, at present forms part of the Arabistin 
province sometimes known as Ahw4z. Bazuft (with pro- 
nunciation Bazift) is said to be a place near Ispahdn. 


ee SE ee) ae 
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Both places lie about halfway between Ispahén and 
Shishter. I passed their rivers in 1877. 

Of Bender, the mint place of No. 13, I cannot find any 
notice. It was perhaps the principal port of Kerman or 
Fars, perhaps Hormiz or Qish. People of Shirdz and 
Kerman even now say shortly Bender when they speak of 
the principal port of their province, respectively Bishehr 
(Bushire) and Bender Abbas. 

Idej or Izej, the mint place of Nos. 13 and 14, was the 
capital of the Fazlevieh Atabegs of Luristén; its ruins 
can be seen in the midst of the small Mélamfr plain 
situated according to Ibn Battitah four stages, according 
to my itinerary in 1877 121 miles, from Shishter on the 
Ispahén road, In 762 and 764 Muzaffer ed din Afrdsidb 
Ahmed ibn Yusuf Shih was Atabeg of Luristin. The 
country had been taken by Sh4h Shuja’, for his father, in 
750, and from the coins of Idej, Bazuft and Lurdejin we 
see that Fazlviehs acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Muzafferis. 

Shebénkéreh was up to Alp Arsldn’s time (latter half 
of 11th century) called Ij or Ig. When Fazl Allah ibn 
Hasan, commonly called the Fazlvieh, was nominated 
Governor of Fars, he made Ij his capital. He rebelled 
against his suzerain, and was, after a siege, captured and 
killed by order of Nizim el Mulk, Alp Arslan’s celebrated 
minister. Fazl Allah’s nephew, Nizém ed din, who was 
appointed in his stead, called the country extending from 
Riniz to Géristén (7 farsakhs from Bender ’Abbds) She- 
bénkéreh. It then paid a revenue of 200,000 dinars. 
Yaqit, in the beginning of the 12th century, still ignores 
Shebéukéreh. Under Huldki’s reign Shebénk4reh was 
destroyed, it thon had 17,000 houses. In 706 it is spoken 
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of as an unimportant place paying only 26,000 dinars 
revenue. 

Marlahi, the mint place of No. 15, is perhaps the present 
Maharli, about 20 miles 8.E. of Shirdz, motathesis being 
of frequent occurrence in local names. 

21. Original coin of Sh4h Rukh, fow letters and date, 
AH, 822 (1418-9), visible ; silver. 

On Odv. stamp of Sultin Ya’qtib, Kermin, 890, 


(1484-5). 
On Rev, stamp of Hasan Beig, Shiriiz, 876 (1471-2). 
Obverse, in lozenge. Jove 
ey 
ulbha as 
vhs 
Reverse; small square, surrounded by a star formed of six semi- 
circles; in square jae 
Ky (0 eee 
In margin. Ava jl aa ys 


22. Coin of Sh4h Rukh. Silver. Obverse intact. Of 
original Reverse legible : 


pels 


ply corres 


Strack at Samargand ? 
On Reverse in lozenge, stamp of Ya’qib, Kerman, 892. 
283, Coin of Shah Rukh, few letters legible. Silver. 
On Reverse in lozenge, stamp of Ya’qib, Shirdz, 892. 
On Obverse in square and star, stamp of Hasan Beig, 
margin illegible. 


ny Sana Sa 
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24, Coin of Arghiin Khan, few letters legible, date 683, 

(1284-5). 
On Reverse stamp of Ya’qub in Octagon, Ispahan, 
no date. 
ikl. Joe 
pkey 
del 
25. Silver coin, original Obv. and Rev. illegible. 
On Reverse stamp of Ya’qib, Tabriz; no date. 
26. Silver coin of Timir (?). 
On Reverse stamp of Ya’qib, Kerman, 891. 

The foregoing six coins prove more than anything else 
could that the reign of the Aq Quyunliis, also known as the 
Bayenderfyehs, was very precarious. They evidently 
neither had the means nor the time to strike their own 
coins, but had their names struck on old coins already in 
circulation. The Hasan Beig of the coins is the first of 
the Aq Quyunltis who had any supremacy at all; he took 
Shiraz in 874 (1459-70), and died 30th Ramazdn, 882, at 
Tabriz. Hasan’s son Khalil, who succeeded, was killed by 
his brother Ya’qib Beig, then Governor of Didrbekr, 
near Merend in Azerbéijén on the 14th Rabi’ IL. 883. 
Ya’qtb died in his camp in Qarabigh in the winter of 
896 (1490-1). It was during his reign that Sultén 
Heider, the Sefévieh, was killed atShirvan. Heider’s sons, 
who were imprisoned by Ya’qtib at Istakhr, fled however 
during the anarchy consequent upon Ya’qub’s death. 
Rustam Beig, Ya’qib’s son, and last of the Aq Quyunlis 
who held any power, was strangled by Ahmed, one of his 
relations, in 902; and in 906 (1500), we find Shah Isma’il, 
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youngest son of Heider, reigning over Persia, and the Aq 
Qoinltis disappeared from history. ay 
The following series of gold coins I also acquired at 
Kerman. 
"Amr ibn El-Leith. 
27, Jenndbé, a.u. 275 (888-9). 
Nasr thn Ahmed, Samant. 
28. Nishdbiir, a.n. 303 (915-6). 
29. Samarqand, a.x. 806 (918-9). 
80. Samargand, a.n. 313 (925-6). 
81. Nishébir, a.u, 317 (929), 
Nih ibn Nasr, Simani. 
82. Nishabur, a.n. 837 (948-9). 
Mansi ibn Nih, Samant. 
83. Nishabar, a.a. 362 (972-3). 
Nih ibn Mansir, Samant. 
84. Nishabtir, au. 877 (987-8). 
Mahmid ibn Sabaktegin, with title of Scif cd dawleh, 
under Nth ibn Manstir, Siménf. 
35. Nishdbiir, a.u. 885 (995). 


Obverse Arca. Ares 
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Muhmid ibn Sabaktegin, with title of Yamin ed dawleh ; 
independent. 

386. Nishabir, a.4. 891 (1000-1), three varieties. 

87. Herdt, a.u. 396 (1005-6). 

38. Nishébir, a.a. 397 (1006-7). 

89. Nishébiir, a.u. 398 (1007-8). 

40. Herdt, a.u. 399 (1008-9). 

41, Nishdbir, a.x. 401 (1010-1), two varieties. 

42. Nishabir, a.u. 402 (1011-2), two varieties. 

48. Nishdbtr, ax. 403 (1012-3). 

The legends on Nos. 27 to 43 are all the same. Nos. 
28, 29, 30, 31, have Nasir, No. 82 has Nasr. The average 
weight of the coins is 64} grains. The gold is very pure. 

I also found a fine specimen of thé gold coin of Ghidéth 
ed din Tughlug Shah (vide Mr. E. Thomas, Pathan Kings, 
No. 161, p. 191), weighing 164 grains, and—most strange 
of all—a long cross penny of Henry III., with the mint 
Willem. On. Cant. How this coin reached Kerm4n it is 
difficult to conceive. 


A. Hourum-Scuinprer. 


XX. 


ON SOME EARLY AND MODERN TOKENS BEARING 
THE NAMES OF HOARE, &o, 


Havine lately had the accompanying plate of a few tokens 
in brass, copper, and lead, bearing the names of Hoare, 
&e., engraved for my own amusement, and a small number 
of impressions struck off, for presentation to my immediate 
friends, I venture to offer it to the Numismatic Society, 
for insertion in the pages of the Numismatic Chronicle. 
A short description of the tokens, which are all in my 
own possession, and representations of which have never, 
in any instance, been previously engraved, and some 
account of the issuers, may not, at the same time, be deemed 


inappropriate. 


Number 1 is of bright yellow brass, date 1657, femal 


by Elyzabeth Hoare, Saint George’s Church, in the 
Borough of Southwark. Number 2 is of the same person, 
but with the date 1665, and of brass also. I have another 
impression, of the date 1657, but it is of copper, mixed 
slightly with brass, and differing in some very minor 
particulars, and not here engraved. These all also read 
the Christian name as Elyzabeth. These tokens I 
obtained from Mr. John 8, Smallfield, several years since, 
in exchange for some other coins. They are the same 
tokens which, in former lists of unpublished varieties of 
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London tokens, are given in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
by A. W. Franks, Fsq., of the British Museum, and Mr. 
John S. Smallfield, but they both have given the Ohristian 
name as Elizabeth, which is incorrect, as on the three 
tokens, the name on each is without the slightest doubt 
spelt as Elyzabeth. I do not know who she was, or to 
what family she may have belonged; neither, whether 
she carried on any business, as might be supposed: she 
appears to have been either single or a widow at the time, 
from’ the only initial letters E. H. 

Number 3 was issued also bya woman named Elizabeth 
Hoare, of Whetstone, in the county of Middlesex, date, 
1665. On this token the name is spelled with the letter 
1, as Elizabeth ; she also appears to have been single, with 
only the letters EK. H., and no indication is given of any 
trade or business. I believe that the foregoing tokens, 
four in number, are the only specimens known of these 
varieties. They are interesting to me as bearing my own 
name. Number 4 does not properly belong to the series ; 
it is meant for The Horse Shoe, in Tutill Street, West- 
minster; but, I have added it, as it is so very curiously 

spelt, as Lhe Hores Show. Number 5 was issued by 
Samuel Hoare, at the Cross Keys, in Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, and some account of this token, and of 
the issuer also, has been given in the Description of the 
Beaufoy Collection, published by Mr. I. H. Burn, page 25, 
Number 189, second edition, 1855. He is supposed, by 
Mr. Burn, to have.married the widow of George Gas- 
coigne (Georgina Gascoigne), who issued a token of the 
same tavern, number 138 of the same volume, also 
described by Mr. Burn, and this conclusion is arrived at 
from the initial letters 8. G. H., the token of George 
Gascoigne bearing the letters G. G. G. In the rate-book 
VOL. XX. N.S. XX 
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for the year 1663, for the parish of Saint Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, he is mentioned, and in the register of the burials, 
of the same parish, his name occurs as Captain Samuel 
Hoare, buried in the church vaults, October 14, 1668, 
where others of the same family: and name are also 
buried. 

Number 6 isa token of lead. It was issued by a grocor 
named William Hoare, in 1810, who resided and kept a 
shop on Georgo’s Quay, directly facing Parliament Bridge, 

- in the city of Oork. It reads on the obverse in two lines 
across the field, W. M. HOARE, and on the reverse in 
two lines also, P. L. M. T. BRIDGE. It is only in poor 
preservation. It is so rare that I only know of one other 
specimen, which belonged to the late John Lindsay, Esq., 
of Maryville, near Cork, who gave it to Doctor Aquilla 
Smith, of Dublin, to whom it now belongs. About this 
time lead tokens were much used in the city of Cork. I 
have some others, issued chiefly by grocers and bakers; 
small change appears to have been then very scarce, lead 
tokens, foreign brass and copper coins, raps, raspers, and 
even counters being used as small media of exchange. 
In the Journal of the Kilkenny and South East of Ireland 
Archeeological Society, volume ii., new series, November, 
1858, number 18, page 217, will be found a description, 
by Doctor Aquilla Smith, of his token of William Hoare, 
of Cork. 

Number 7 is the Barrow Token, of lead, square, struck 
in 1807 for the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Baronet, of 
Stourhead, in Wiltshire, and deposited in barrows and 
tumuli opened by him. 

Number 8 is the Barrow Token, of copper, circular, 
struck for the same excellent antiquary and learned 
historian, and used for the same purpose. They merely 
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have the, initial letters of his names, deeply indented, on 
them, with the word, Opened, and the date in the lead 
specimen. A couple of specimens of each variety were 
kindly given to me by the late Sir Henry Hugh Hoare, 
Baronet, his step-brother and successor, when on a short 
visit af Stourhead many years since. I have only, in 
conclusion, to express a hope that this communication, 
however trivial, may not be deemed altogether unaccept- 
able to the readers of the Numismatic Chronicle. 
Epwarp Hoare. 
Corx. 
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Tur Copper Corxacy or Sanawax.—In exhibiting to the 
Society a sot of the copper coinago of Sarawak, a few romarks 
appear to bo necessary. 

The little district of Sarawak is situated on the west const of 
the island of Bornoo, and has a population of about 260,000 
inhabitants, of various races, Its Rajah is an Englishman, 
Charles Johnson Brooko, nephew of tho Inte Rajah, Sir James 
[-seameo to whom the government was coiled by the Sultan of 

jorneo, 

Having become possessed of somo of the coins of Sarawak, 
and finding that any information regarding them in this country 
‘was vague, I wrote to his Highness the Rajah, requesting that 
he would inform me where the coins wero struck, and that he 
would be so good as to supply me with any further dotails re- 
specting them, in order that I might lay the same before the 
Society, and I yesterday received a reply from the Treasurer of 
the Government containing the required information, and enclos- 
ing for my acceptation specimens of the pieces wanting to 
complete my collection. 

The coins may be briefly described as follows :— 


Cos or Sim Janes Brooxe, Rasan. 
1, Cenr. 


Obv.—A finely executed bust of the Rajah to the left. 
J. BROOKE RAJAH. 


Rev,—SARAWAK. Within a wreath tho value, ONE 
CENT. Beneath, the date, 1868. 


2, Hatr-Cewr, 
Similar to the foregoing, but within the wreath, 
HALF-CENT. 


8. Quarrer-Cenr, 
Also similar, but within the wreath, } CENT, 
This, according to my information, was the only issue during 


the rajakship of Sir James Brooke. The coins were struck 
by Buchanan, Hamilton, & Co., of Glasgow. 
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Coms or Oxantus Jonnson Brooxe, Ragan. 


Born, 1889 ; succeeded, 1868, 
1, Cent. 


Obv.—Bust of the Rajah to the left, very similar in style 
to the coins of his uncle. 


Rev.—As before, but dated 1870 and 1879. 


2. Haur-Cent. 


Similar to the half cent of 1868, but dated 1870 
and 1879. 


8. Quanrer-Cent. 
Also similar, but dated 1870 only. — 


The coins were struck by Messrs. Smith & Wright, of Bir- 
mingham. 

Before writing to Sarawak, I was already in possession of all 
the late Rajah’s coins, and the two larger pieces dated 1870 of 
the present currency. The cents, however, of both issues are 
comparatively common, while the smaller pieces are all rare, 
and especially the quarter-cent of 1870. 

Ricwarp A, Hostyy. 


February 19, 1880. 


Nortors or Sares.—Since our last notice given at p. 80 of the 
present volume the following sales of coins and medals have 
taken place, and in conformance with the promise then given to 
acquaint the readers of the ‘‘ Numismatic Chronicle" with 
occasional notes of such sales, we append the priced of such 
lots as may serve to be of use to those who are forming collec- 
tions. All the sales here noti¢ed took place at Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, 18, Wellington Street, Strand. The first 
important sale which has taken place in the month of May of 
this year, is that of the cabinet of coins belonging to Mr. Lake 
Price, which contained many valuable coins of the Greck, 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon, English, and Scotch series. This cabi- 
net of coins was collected with much care and perseverance by 
Mr. Price, who did not confine his efforts to what he could 
acquire in England only, but made use of the advantages 
afforded by visits to other countries, especially Italy and Sicily, 
to enrich his collection with many rare pieces. It will be seen 
that in the series of Syracuse the collection was especially rich, 
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there being no less than five of those splendid decadrachms, 
which may be said to be the finest specimens of ancient money. 
Among the early British coins the following lots may bo noticed. 
A gold coin with oby. head of Apollo, rev. androcephalous 
horse in chariot galloping over prostrate figuro, from the Borgne 
sale, £4, Another of Cunobeline, Hv. ix. 2; ob. two horses 
galloping, rev. CAMVL on a tablet across ornamented band, 
£5 5s. Also of the same king another, oby. CVN, horse to 
right with small cross on hind.quartors, rov. CAMY. cur of 
corn, Ev. ix. 9, £44s., &c. In tho Greek sorics a tetradrachm 
of Thurium, obv. head of Minorva with seylla and griftin on 
helmet, rev. OOVPIQN, bull-butting, in ox. a fish, £21. 
Another of Leontini, obv. VEON_LINO, lion’s hoad and four 
grains of corn, rev. Triga, £5 7s. 6d. Naxos, a tetradrachm, 
oby. bearded head of Bacchus with ivy wreath, rov. NAXION, 
Satyr seated on ground holding echt! Besa £12. Three tetra- 
drachms of Panormus, with head of Arethusa on oby., and 
- Punic inscr., and horse’s head and palm treo on rov., £4 4s., 
£4 12s., and £9 5s.; the last of theso three coins was in the 
finest state of preservation. Tetradrachm of Selinus, obv. 
ZEAINOS, river god sacrificing at altar, rev. EEAINON. 
TIOIN, Apollo and Diana in biga, £11 5s. Of the five 
medallions or decadrachms of Syracuse, one with head of Porse- 
phone surrounded by four dolphins and hair in net, rev. 
quadriga, Victory, and armour, beneath which AOAA, £60. 
Two others of the same type, but without net and with 
(EYA]INE beneath head, on oby., £27 each. The fourth 
specimen of the same type, but with oscalop shell behind tho 
head of Persephone, and no engraver's name, £25, A similar 
one, but without escalop shell and not quite so fine, £15 10s, 
A tetradrachm of Agathocles of Syracuse, obv. KOPAE, fomale 
head, rev. ATAQOKAE, Victory erecting a trophy, in the field 
AN and triquetra, £8 8s. Another of Hieronymus of Syracuse, 
obv. head 1., rey, thunderbolt and name of tyrant, £5 7s. 6d. 
A tetradrachm of Amphipolis with head of Apollo, nearly full face, 
rev. AMOINOAITEQN, on raised square, in centro A and 
torch, £84. Also one of Chalcidico, obv. head of Apollo 1, 
with AM on neck, rev. around lyre, XAAKIAEQON, and in- 
scribed AM, £16. A tetradrachm of Antigonus of Macedonia, 
obv. head of Neptune r., rev. Apollo seated on prow inscribed 
BAZIAEQ= ANTIFONOY, _ below monogram, #14, 
Another of Demetrius I. Poliorcetes; oby. head r., with diadem 
and horn, rev. BAEIAEQS AHMHTPIOY, Neptune rest- 
ing foot on rock, in field two monograms, £7 7s. A vory fine 
te’ of Mithridates VI. Eupator, king of Bosporus, 
oby, head diad. right, rev. BAZIAEQE MIOPAAATOY 


> 
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EYNATOPOS, Pegasus left, in front star and crescent, 
behind B, and monogram, £20. Another of Magnesia with 
bust of Diana on obyv., and rev. MATNHTQN EY®HMOZ 
NAYZANIOY, Apollo leaning upon tripod and standing on a 
maeander, £82, An extremely be tetradrachm of Smyrna, oby. 
female head, Cybele, with mural crown r., rev. EMYPNAIQN 
MHTPOAQDPOG, lion to right, within wreath, outside 
monogram, £9 9s. A tetradrachm of Antiochus II. of Syria, 
oby. winged head, rev. Apollo with arrow, below horse, and two 
monograms, £8, Another of Antiochus VI., with fine radiate 
head to right, and rev. ENIDANOYE AIONYZOY, 
Dioscuri charging, date O=P, year 169, in field TPY, and 
two monograms, £27. Amongst the gold coins was a stater of 
Tarentum, oby. TAPA, diademed head of Venus r., veiled, in 
front dolphin, rev. ALOZKOPOI, equestrian figures of the 
Dioscuri, in ex. ZA, £60 10s. Also a coin of Syracuse, with 
obv. head of Apollo 1., rev. biga to right, beneath horses, 
triquetra and in the exergue, £8 10s. Also of Cyrene, 
obv. KYPANAION, Victory in quadriga to right, rev. 
NOAIANOEYSE, Jupiter standing at altar, £6. A double- 
stater of Alexander III., Macedonia, obv. head of Pallas, rev. 
AAEZANAPOY, Victory 1., in field A and thunderbolt, 
£10 10s. Amongst the Roman there was nothing remarkable, 
but a fow prices of the Anglo-Saxon coins may be given :— 
A penny of Offa, King of Mercia, var. Rud. pl. iv. 18, rev. 
arin: D, in two lines, formerly in the Murchison Collection, 
£6 15s. Another of Coenwulf, Rud. vi, 14, but with bare head, 
rev. DEALLA MONETA, also from Dymock and Murchison 
sales, £6 2s. 6d. Another of Behrtulf, Rud. vii, 2, rev. 
DENEHEAN, from the Murchison sale, £6 17s. 6d. A penny 
of Alfred, Rud. xv. 7, rev. LONDI. in monogram, from the 
Murchison sale, £2 14s. Another of same monarch, Rud. xv. 8, 
head with triple diadem, rev. TILEVI [N2] M : © : [NS] TA, in 
two lines divided by LONDI. in monogram, from Martin 
and Murchison sales, £5. Also of Eadweard the Elder, Rud. 
xvi. 4, rey. VVLFRED MO in two lines, from the Dymock and 
Murchison sales, £4, Also of Athelstan, Rud. xvii. 11, crowned 
head r., rev. OTIL . MONETA VVINGI (Winchester), three 
crosses within circle, £2, Another of same monarch, Rud. 
xxii. 10, similar obv. and rey. BYRDEL . MONORDDIL 
(Norwich), from the Murchison sale, £5. A penny of Hartha- 
enut, oby. helmeted bust 1., rev. SVMERLED ON, from the 
Cuff and Murchison sales, £5 7s. 6d. The English coins pre- 
sented very few rarities, so that we will only note the following: 
—A sovereign of Henry VII., m.m, flour de lis, king seated 
beneath canopy, rev. m.m. dragon, In@SV8 = &c., royal arms 
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in centre of large rose, £20. A sovereign of Henry VIIL., 
eighteenth year, stud. v. 2, m.m. flour de lis, king on throne, 
rey, royal arms in contre of large rose, £17. (This coin had 
passed through the Henderson, Durrant, Dymock, and Murchi- 
son sales.) A thirty-shilling piece of James I., seventeenth year, 
Rud. xii. 5, m.m. spur-rowel, king seated on throne, rey. royal 
arms with XXX above tho shiold and circle of roses, lions, 
and fleurs do lis, £12 10s. A fiftoon-shilling pioce of same 
king, m.m. spur-rowel, on both sides lion crowned sojant sup- 
porting royal arms, at sides X—V, rov. A DNO FACTYM, &., 
radiated rose, £19 19s. Charles I. Shrewsbury half-pound, 
1642, with arms under the horso and no plume behind the 
king, rev. EXURGAT, &e., £5 12s, Gd. Charles I. Briot's 
crown, Rud. xxi, 10, m.m. anemone and B., £5 12s, 6d. Oliver 
Cromwell crown, 1658, £5 15s. Charles IL. pattern for a broad 
in silver, by 7’. Simon, obv. CAROLVS II. REX; bust in 
armour, &c., rev. MAGNALIA DEI, 1660, cross of two C's 
interlaced and the numerals IL, &., £8 8s. A sovereign and 
half-sovereign of same monarch by T. Simon, Rud. xiv. 9, 10, 
oby. m.m. crown, CAROLVS IL., bust laureate 1, rev. 
FLORENT, &c., shield of arms crowned, at sides 0.—R, 
£5 2s, 6d. and £9 respectively. William and Mary five-guinea 
piece, 1692, elephant and castle under bust, £9. Another of 
Anne, 1708, with VIGO under bust, £18. Pattern crown, 
1818, by Pistrucci, of George III., with obv. large head of kin, 
r., rev. St. George and the dragon within the garter, ANN 
REGNI. LYIU., £11 11s. George III. pattern ave-guays 
piece, 1770, by Z'anner, with plain edge, £25 10s. a 
pattern two-guinea piece, 1768, by Tanner, plain edge, £10 10s. 
George III. pattern five-pound piece, 1820, by Pistrucci, rev. 
Bt. a dragon, on edge DECVS ET TUTAMEN, &c., 
REGNI LX., £30 10s. William IV, pattern crown in silvor, 
rey. royal arms on a mantle, below ANNO 1881, £7 2s. 6d. 
Victoria pattern five-pound piece, rev. Una with the lion, &c., 
£9 9s. Alsoa proof in gold of the “Gothic” crown, 1847, 
from the Marshall sale, £26. 

In the month of November, 1880, a collection of coins and 
medals belonging to a nobleman (Lord Hastings) was sold, 
which was remarkable and well known as possessing a few very 
fine and rare Greek coins, a good representative series of early 
British coins, and a very complete series of English gold coins 
celebrated for their high state of preservation, the proceeds of 
all the best sales that have taken place since at least the last 
thirty years, and also some very rare Scotch coins. This col- 
lection afforded excellent advantages to purchasers of coins, and 
from the prices realised, the opportunity was not lost. The 
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Roman coins yielded no prices specially worth noticing, but in 
the Greek series the following may be selected: a tetradrachm 
of Metapontum, obv. head of Ulysses with helmet ornamented 
with quadriga, behind small lion and letters AMIH, rev. two ears 
of wheat, with METANONTINQN in one line and AMI, 
from the Northwick sale, £62. A very fine tetradrachm of 
Panormus, obv. head of Persephone |., with exr-vings, necklace, 
&c., between four dolphins, rev. horso’s hend 1., palm-treo and 
Phoenician inscription, £9. Decadrachm or medallion of Syra- 
couse, obv. EYPAKOZXION, head of Persephone surrounded 
by three beg wey rev. quadriga above, Victory, armour in 
tho exergue, from the Northwick Collection, £48 10s. A tetra- 
drachm also of Syracuse, obv. head of Persephone |., NI and 
three dolphins, rev. EYPAKOZIQN AN (non riga 
above triquetra, £8 8s, A gold stater of Alexander IJI., Mace- 
donia, rev. Victory holding wreath and in field, trident, £4 6s. 
Among the British coins, those in silver, for the most part with 
short inscriptions, were sold from 9s. to £1; and similar coins 
in gold, without inscriptions, from £1 1s. to £1 10s., but one 
with rey. horse, bull's head, and other emblems in the field, 
£8 12s. Gold coins of Tasciovanus, from £5 to £6 each, and 
of Cunobelin about £8 10s.; but an exceptionally fine one, 
Hawkins, fig. 20, £8 15s. A coin of Verica, with obv. Parsley- 
leaf and VI . RL, rev. man on horseback with shield and 
COM .F., £9 9s. Nobles of Edward II., £2 6s. to £8 6s.; 
similar coins of Richard II., £8 4s. to £8 17s. Gd.; also of 
Henry IV., V., VI., nobles from £2 to £8; and a half-noble at 
£2 8s,; same coins, nobles, of Edward IV., £2 6s. to £8 12s.; 
an angel of Richard III., rev. ship with cross, and on each side 
R and rose, m.m. rose, £7 2s. 6d. Sovereign or double rial of 
Henry VII., obv. king seated on throne, rev. 1. H.S, AVTEM 
TRANSIENS, &c., large, full-blown rose with shield in centre, 
from Cuff sale, £26 10s,; another of Henry VIII. of his eigh- 
teenth year, obv. king on his throne, rev. double rose and 
shield in centre, £9 9s.; and a pound sovereign of his thirty- 
fourth year, oby. King on his throne, under his feet double 
rose, rev, arms of England, with supporters, HK. on tablet, 
£84; a similar coin of his thirty-seventh year, rey. arms with 
supporters, below HR., £8; a George noble of same king, obv. 
T DICAT SIG MES, &c., St. George in armour on horse- 
back and dragon, rev. ship with double rose on mast, and 
HK., Snell, ii, 8, £84; and another, not so fine, £24. Edward 
VI. a sovereign of third year, obv. king seated on throne, rey. 
royal arms supported bya lion and dragon, below E.R., &e., 
m.m. Y, £25 10s. A double sovereign of same king, oby. king 
seated on throne, at his feet portcullis EDWARD VI. D. G, 
VOL. XX, N.S. » 
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ANGLIE, &c., rev. full-blown double rose and shield, IHESV. 
AVTEM, &c., m.m. on both sides,a dragon’s head, Rud, viii. 1, 
£175; also a pound sovereign of samo king, obv. bust of king, 
crowned, and in armour, holding sword and orb I.H.S. 
AVTEM TRANSIENS, &c., rev. royal arms supported by lion 
and dragon, m.m. tun., £10. Tho crowns and half-crowns of 
Edward VI. realised from £8 10s. to £10 1bs.; of Mary 
arial, oby. queen crowned and standing in ship, at tho side, 
&roso and square flag at stern with M., rev., in contro, sun 
with crowned lions, Rud. ix. 2, £68 ; asimilar coin of Elizabeth, 
Rud. ix. 7, £16 10s.; and another varied from last, Mud. x. 1, 
£18, Jamos I. a sovercign, first coinage, obv. three-quarters 
bust in profile, crowned and armed, rev. shiold, with arms 
crowned, EXVRGAT DEVS DISSIPEN'T'VR INIMICI, m.m. 
thistle, Rud. xi. 1, and a half-soveroign of same isso, £11 15s. 
A rose rial of same king, obv. king on throne, at his feet port- 
cullis, rev. full-blown double rose and shield, A. DNO. 
FACTVM, &c., m.m, rose, Rud. xii, 1, £10 15s.; also a spur 
rial, obv. king crowned and armed in a ship, &c., rev. rose and 
sun in a tressure of eight arches, A. DNO.FACTVM, &., 
m.m, rose, £15; another similar, £15 10s. Thirty-shilling 
pieces of same reign were sold from £8 lds. to £12 5s. (tho 
last very fine, and from the Marshall Collection). A fifteon- 
shilling piece, obv. Scottish lion, sejant, crowned, supporting 
royal arms and numbers XV., rev. rose and sun, A. DNO. 
FACTVM, &c., Rud. xxii. 6, from the Cuff sule, £27; also an 
angel, £17. Charles I. unit, obv. bust in armour, behind XX., 
rey. oval shield of arms, FLORENT CONCORDIA, &c., m.m. 
roso, Rud. xiii. 4, £21. An angel of the usual type and mark 
of value, X. on obv., £10. Three-pound piece, obv. three- 
quarters profile of king, crowned, holding a sword and olive- 
branch, rev. EXVRGAT DEVS DISSIPENTVR INIMICI, 
three plumes and III. for value, and inscription in three lines, 
RELIG . PROT . LEG. ANG. LIBER. PAR . 1644 OXON., 
£12 15s.; twenty-shilling piece of 1648, £10 10s. Among the 
silver coins were some very fine and rare siege pieces, struck 
during the civil war, of which several may be noticed:—A 
Carlisle shilling, rev. OBS . CARL . 1645, £6 12s. 6d.; a 
Beeston shilling, an irregular piece with castle stamped upon it, 
Rud. xxviii.16, £20; a Scarborough crown, quadrangular piece 
of metal stamped with castle and V.’s, Rud, xxix. 8, £80; and 
of same place a half-crown, £15 5s.; a two-shilling, £12 5s.; a 
one-shilling and nine pence, £15 17s. 6d.; and a sixpence, £10; 
also a Colchester shilling, an oblong octagon stamped with a 
castle and CAROLI FORTVNA RESVRGAM, Rud. xxix. 7, 
£15 10s.; a Dublin crown, obv. CAR. I.D.G@. MAG . BRIT., 
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large crown, rev. FRA. ET HIB . REX F.D., in field V.'s, 
Rud. xxx. 1, £17; and a half-crown of same city, Rud. xxx. 2, 
£18. The Scotch series contained also several rarities, of which 
the following are the most remarkable:—Penny of Malcolm 
TIL, obv. MA...... REX, king's head, full face, and crowned, 
with scoptre on each side, rov. HVG...... CAS . ORT, cross 
fleury pellet in the angles alternately, Lind. i. 5, £27, Penny 
of David I, oby. DAVID REX, profile, with sceptre, rev, 
plain cross, with lis in each angle, "92. Noble, gold, of David 
IL, obv. DAVID DEI GRA., &e., king with sword and shield 
in ship, rev. ILH.C, AVTEM, &e., cross fleury, lion and crown 
in each angle, Lind. xii, 2, £81. St. Andrew in gold of James 
IL., £27 10s. ‘Two-thirds Bonnet piece of James V., obv. bust 
with cap, 1540, rey. shicld crowned, 1.5. at the sides, Lind, 
xiv. 42, £21 10s.; and a one-third Bonnet piece of same type, 
1540, Lind. xiv, 48, £15 10s. Testoon in silver of Mary, obv. 
crowned bust and titles, m.m, mullet, rev. arms of Scotland, 
DA PACEM DOMINE, 1558, Lind. viii. 179, £21 10s.; and 
half-testoon, bust with close cap, 1561, rev. shield M. crowned 
on each side, SALVVM, &c., Lind. ix. 194, £15 10s. Gold 
half-lion, obv. arms and titles, rev. ECCE ANCILLA, &c., 
mm, star, £18 18s.; also a rial of 1555, rev. JVSTVS FIDE 
VIVIT, 1555, arms crowned, Lind. xiv. 51, £15 10s, A forty- 
shilling pieco in silver of James VI., obv. three-quarters bust, 
with sword, 1582, rev. HONOR, &c., arms crowned, &e., Lind, 
x, 209, £80 10s. Gold noble, obv. bust, m.m. crown, rev. 
arms, 1580, EXVRGAT, Lind. xv. 57, £26, Lion, 1584, obv. 
lion sented, ont sword and sceptre, POST 5 & 100 PROA. 
INVICTA MANENT HZ, rev. ciphers, DEVS IVDICVM, 
&c., Lind. xv. 68, £17 10s.; and a two-thirds lion, 1585, of 
similar t type, Lind. xv. 59, £85 10s.; and a twenty-pound piece, 
also in gold, of sanie king, obv. three-quarters bust, holding 
sword and olive-branch, IN VIRVMQVE PARATYS, rev. 
arms of Scotland crowned, PARCERE SVBIECTIS, &c., Lind. 
xv. 56, £35, 

Of recent sales of coins or medals no single one has created 
greater interest than that of Mons, His de la Salle, of Paris, 
whose famous collection of Cinque-cento and later medals, and 
of antique and Renaissance bronzes was disposed of on the 
22-25 November last. Mons. His had spent a life in forming 
this collection, and it well deserved the esteem in which it was 
held. It was formed from such important cabinets as those of 
the late Baron Denon, Durand, Delaborde, Janzi, Thiers, and 
others. The prices realised throughout the sale were unpre- 
cedently high, and in many cases, it might almost be said, too 
high, so far as the merit of some of the lots is concerned, In 
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quoting, therefore, some of the more important lots, it must be 
borne in mind that the prices realised in the sale are far above 
the average, and are, therefore, no sure criterion in a genoral 
way. ‘Tho first lot was a fine proof in lead of Pisano’s medal 
of Lionel d’Esto, obv. bust of the duke 1., rev. Cupid showing 
scroll to lion, £25 10s, Another by same artist and of samo 
personage, rev. man seatod, vaso and anchors, £80. A medal 
of Lucretia Borgia, attributed to Pomedollo, oby. bust 1., £51 
(this modal was not in fine condition, and was pierced in several 
places). Another of Giov. F'. Gonzaga, obv. bust, rov. woman 
with spear, ADOLESCENTLE, &e., by Molioli, £21. A vory 
fine medal of Malatesta Novello, rov. duke kneoling at foot of 
crucifix, by Pisano, £41, Another of Malatesta, rev. woman 
seated with broken pillar, by Matteo de Pasti, £82 10s. Another 
of Isotta da Rimini, rev. elephant, also by M. do Pasti, £40. 
Also of Piccinino, commander at Perugia and Condottiero, oby. 
bust 1., rey. griffin, with PERVSIA on its collar, by Pisano, 
£81. Also of Alphonsus the Magnanimous, of Aragon, obv, 
bust in armour, rev, Mars and Bellona holding crown over 
king’s head, by Hierimia, £31. Another of samo king, by 
Guacciolotti, obv. bust nearly full-face, rev. triumphal ontry 
into Naples, NEAPOLIS VICTRIX, £68. Also of Vittorino da 
Feltre, rev. pelican feeding its young, by Pisano, £71. Of 
Philippo Maria Visconti by the same artist, obv. bust of duko, 
rev. duke near Milan on horseback, Duomo in the distance, 
£59. Of Leo B, Alberti, the architoct, rev. eyo, by M. de 
Pasti, £89. Of Mahomet IL., rev. the Moslem conqueror of 
Constantinople in biga, by Bertoldo, of Florence, £67. Of Pic 
de la Mirandola, by Petrecini, obv. bust r., rev. three Graces, 
&e., £75. Of the artist Gio Boldu by himself, rev, Genii with 
death's head, £40. Another also of and by the samo artist, 
rev. OPYVS, &o., MCCCCLVIIL., £86. A fine modal of Francesco 
Sforza, oby. bust, three-quarters r., rev. front of temple, by 
Sperandio, £96. Also of Ottaviano Riario Sforza, Lord of Forli, 
obv. bust 1., rev. same on horseback r., with drawn sword, 
£120. Of Hicronymus Santucci of Urbino, bishop, rov. 
Constancy leauing on pillar, by A. Guaccialotti, £50. A medal 
of Savonarola, not in fine condition, rev. hand issuing from 
clouds holding dagger, SVPER TERRAM, &c., £26. Of Julius 
II. de ln Rovere, Pope, by Caradosso, obv. bust r., rev, 
Shepherd, &c., £52 10s, Of Innocent VIII, by Polliaulo, rev. 
symbolical figures of Justice, Peace, and Plenty, £80. Of 
Clement VII., rev. Joseph and his brethren, by Bernardi di 
Castello Bolognese, £29. Of Paul Il., rev. gryphon and 
serpent, £67. Another of Giov. Bentivoglio, Lord of Bologna, 
by Sperandio, oby. bust in armour r., rev, same on ineicbece 
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in bell-metal, £125. Of Carbone, the poet, rev. Calliope and 
Carbone, by Sperandio, a very fine specimen, £152. Alessandro 
Giro Vechietti, obv. bust, rev. Hope on dolphin, holds sail, sun 
rising, by the Médailleur & l'Espérance, £180. Of Albizza, 
wife of L. Tornabuoni, obv. bust r., rev. the three Graces, 
OASTITAS, &c,, also by the Médailleur a l’Espérance, £141. 
Of Sarzanella A. de Mavfredini, by Sperandio, rev. Prudence 
on throne ornamented with dogs’ heads, INTE, &c., £68. Of 
Salviati Buondelmonti, obv. bust 1, roy. ISPERO IN DIO, 
&e., by the Médailleur & l'Espérance, £152. The following 
medals by Pomedello were of great beauty and realised very 
high prices, viz., T. Moro, of Venice, Prefect at Vienna, rev. 
Phoenix in flames, £48. Mugno Stefano, of Venice, &c., Nep- 
tune on dolphin, £110. Emo Giovanni, Prefect of Venice and 
Verona, rev. Minerva and warrior with his horse, £45. Cor- 
regia Jacoba, rev, Eros fastened to a tree, CESSI DEA, £36. 
A medal of Altobelli Averoli, obv. bust of bishop r., rev. two 
men struggling with Truth, VERITAT . D, £81; another of 
Antonio Pizamani, rev. three figures of Felicitas, Virtus, and 
Fame, £70; also of Diva Julia Astalia, obv. bust 1,, rev. 
pheenix in flames, VNICVM FOR., £91; also of Dante, rev. 
poet going to entrance of Hades, £20 10s. Of Pietro Bembo, 
attributed to Cellini, rev. Pegasus, £28. Of Aretino’s wife and 
daughter, obv. CATERINA MATER, bust, rev. HADRIA 
DIVI PETRI FILLA, bust, £41. Of Cosmo IL., obv. bust 
with spiked crown, rev. bust of Duke Alexander r., £29. A 
marriage-medal of Louis XII. of France, and rey. Anne of 
Brittany, £40. A silver medal of Francis I. of France, obv. 
bust 1., with titles, rev. king seated crowned by Mars and 
Victory, VIRTVII REGIS, &c., £70. This medal is attributed 
to Cellini; as also another with rev. plume, £28. Of Henri 
Quatre and Mary de Medici, obv. bust of king, HANRICVS 
(sic), &c., rev. bust of queen, by Dupré, £86. Of Cardinal 
Richelieu, rev. France in quadriga, attended by Victory, Fortune, 
and Fame, TANDEM VICTOR SEQVOR, by Warin, £31 10s. 
Of Charles V. (Augsburg school), obv. bust r., rev. FVNDA- 
TORI QVIETIS MDXXX. in wreath, £45. Of Philip, after- 
wards II, of Spain, rev. king as Alcides between Virtue and 
Vice, VIRTVS VOLVPTAS, HERCULES, by Leone Leoni, 
£80; and a fine Cinque-cento plaque of Faustina, wife of 
Antoninus Pius, £48. This completes our list of the prices of 
the medals and medallions. As the plaques, friezes, and bronzes 
do not come within our province to give here, we must refer 
our readers for the prices realised by them to the catalogues of 
Messrs, Sotheby & Wilkinson. H. G. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


SESSION 1879—80. 


Ocroszr 16, 1879. 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., V.P.R.S., President, in 
the Ohair. 


Mr. Ernest Charles Krumbholtz was elected a Member of the 
Society. 


The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :— 


1. Diobole inédit du tyran Satyros, par F. aie aa 1879. 
From the Author. 

2. Bulletino dell’ Instituto di Correspondenza ihasieag: 
1879. Nos. 5—9. From the Institute. 

8, Jahresbericht der Numismatischen Gesellschaft in' Wien, 
1878. From the Society. 

4. Bulletin historique de la Société dos Antiquaires de In 
Morinie. N.S. Livraisons 105—109. From the Society. 

5. Mélanges de Numismatique, 1878. Pts. I. and II. From 
the Editors. 

6. Journal of the Royal Historical and Archmological As- 
sociation of Ireland, 4th Series, vol. iv., No. 86. From the 
Association. 

7. Leaden Medal in Commemoration of the Demolition of 
Temple Bar, 1878. From the Corporation of London. 
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8. Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Alterthumsfreunden im 
Rheinlande. Heft. 64 and 65, with Register of vols. ii—xx., 
1879. From the Society. 

9. Revue Belge de Numismatique, 1879. Liv. 8. From 
the Society. 

10. Zeitschrift fix Numismatik. Bd. vii., Hoft 1 to 8. 
From the Editor. 

11. Monnaics des Souverains do Suddo frappios dans los 
Provinces Baltiques ot on Allomagno, by the Baron do Kochne, 
From the Author. 

12. Le Rouble de l'Empereur Constantin de Russic. By tho 
Baron de Koehne. From tho Author. 

18. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socioty. Vol. xi., Part IIT. 
From the Society. 

14. Smithsonian Report for 1877. From the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

15. Proceedings of the Amorican Philosophical Socioty, 
vol. xviii., No. 102, From the Society. 

16. Royal Irish Academy: Transactions. Vol. xxvi., Pts. 
XVIL.—XXI. Proceedings, vol. i., sories ii., No. 18; vol. iii, 
series ii., No, 8, From the Acadomy. 

17. Aencidea, or Critical, &e., Remarks on tho Acneis. 
Vol. ii, 1879, By J. Honry. From the Author, 

18, Series of English Ooins in Copper, Tin, and Bronze, 
By J. Henry. From the Author. 

19. The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic Journal. 
Vol. vii, No. 4, 1879. From the Society. 

20. Compte rendu de la Commission Impérial Archéologique 
de St. Pétersbourg, 1876, with Atlas. From the Commission, 

Mr. Evans exhibited an unpublished variety of the gold 
erown of Henry VIII. Obv. HENRIC’. D'. @’ . RVTILANS . 
ROSA . SINE SP; mint-mark, an arrow; 8 crowned shield 
with the arms of France and England, on either side H. R. 
crowned. Rev, DEI. GRA’. AGL’. FRA’. Z. HIB’, REX,a 
rose crowned between H.and R. crowned. The coin, Mr. Evans 
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thought, was of the last year of Henry VIIL, the legend 
being entirely in Roman letters, and the gold apparently of 
somewhat base alloy, The principal peculiarity consisted in 
the name of the king being on the side with the shield, and not 
on that with the rose. 

Mr. Copp exhibited proofs in gold of the penny, halfpenny, 
and farthing of the copper coinage of 1861. 

Mr. Frentzel exhibited a farthing of Charles II., 1678, read- 
ing CAROLVS A CAROLA (sic) : also specimens of the copper 
coinage of Cyprus under British role, 1879, and of the new 
copper coinage of Jersey, 1877, consisting of vy, vy, and Jy of 
a shilling, instead of xy, Ax, and yy of a shilling. 

Mr. Thomas communicated a paper ‘“ On the Indian Swastica 
or Mystic Cross," a symbol frequently occurring on coins as 
well as other ancient monuments. See vol. xx., p. 18. 

Papers were also communicated by Mr, Henfrey on some 
small errors contained in Mr. Kenyon's new edition of Hawkins's 
work (see p. 226), and by Dr. Aquilla Smith, ‘On Ivish 
Coins of Henry VIII." 


Novemsrr 20, 1879, 


Jonn Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8., President, in the 
Chair. 


The following presents were announced and laid upon tho 
table :— 

1. Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British Museum, Mace- 
donia, 1879. By Barclay V. Head. From the Trustees of the 
British Museum, 

2. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Vol. vii. No. 6, with title and index to vol. vii, From the 
Society. . 

8. The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic Journal. 
Vol. viii. No. 1, From the Society. 
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The Rev. Canon Pownall exhibited a coin of one of the types 
of Edward the Confessor struck at Thetford, but bearing 
instead of the name of Edward that of EADRED REX, and on 
the reverse ATSER ON THETFOR—Atser being a known 
Thotford moneyer of Edward the Confessor, Canon Pownall 
also exhibited some counterfeit base shillings of Edward VI. 
without any trace of silver remaining upon thom. 

Mr. P. Gardner read a paper “On some Coins brought from 
Kashgar by Sir Douglas Forsyth.” Among these were two of 
iron, probably of a local issue. One of them bore a name 
resembling that of Hermmus, the Groek king of Bactria, in 
Aryan letters, and on the reverse some apparently Chineso 
characters. 

Mr, H. Howorth supplemented the paper with a short dis- 
sertation on the ancient geography of Kashgar. See vol. xix., 
p. 274. 

Mr. J. White read a paper ‘On the Iron Money of the 
Japanese,” and exhibited a selection of twenty specimens, 
together with a bronze coin of the same size, equal in valuo to 
the twenty iron coins, See vol. xx., p. 174. 

Mr. R. W. Cochran-Patrick, F.S.A.Scot., contributed some 
Notes towards the Metallic History of Scotland. 


Decemser 18, 1879, 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Alexander Durlacher, Esq., and J. W. Fowkes, Esq., were 
elected Members of the Society. 


The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :— 


1, The Journal of the Royal Historical and Archwological 
Association of Ireland. Vol. v., Series 4, No. 88, April, 1879. 
From the Society. j 
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2. Société des Antiquaires do la Morinie, Bulletin historique. 
N.S. 111th livraison, 1879. From the Society. 

8. Additional Notes on Coins exhibited at the Ponnsylvania 
Museum. By B. H, Phillips, junior, A.M. From the Author. 

Miss M. A. Hogg communicated a paper on a find of late 
Roman coins in the parish of Baconsthorpe, Norfolk (printed in 
vol, xx., p. 75); and Mr. P, Gardner a paper “ On the Coins 
of Elis,” (Vol. xix., p. 221.) In this paper the writer at- 
tempted a chronological arrangement of the rich and beautiful 
series of the Elean money. He divided the history of Elis into 
fifteen periods, beginning about 2,0, 480, and ending a.p. 217. 
To each of these periods Mr. Gardner assigned coins, the silver 
staters of the earlier periods being probably issued in greater 
quantities at the period of the Olympic festivals than during the 
intervals. Moro care appears also to have been bestowed upon 
the coinage at Elis than elsewhere, and the types constantly 
change, facts which indicate that they were used rather in the 
place of issue than abroad. 


January 15, 1880. 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8., President, in the 
Chair. 


Carr Stephen, Esq., was elected a Member of the Society. 


The following present was announced and laid upon the 
table :— 

1, Mémoires do la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie. 
Tome xvi., 1876—79. ére partie, From the Society. 

Mr. Hoblyn exhibited a shilling of Charles I1., 1668, with 
the arms on the reverse blundered; a crown of William IIL, 
1696, reading GEI GRATIA (sic) ; a shilling of the same year, ~ 
with a capital Y (for York); a shilling of Anne, 1711, with the 
younger bust, although the old or fourth bust had appeared on 
4 shilling of the previous year. 
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Mr. Henfrey exhibited an unpublished annulet groat of 
Henry V. or VL, struck at London, but having the annulets on 
eithor side of the king’s bust instead of on the reverse, as 
usual with the London groats. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a sovereign of Henry VII.'s first coin- 
age (Ruding, Pl. IV,, 11), much bolder in style than those of 
tho later issues and of extreme rarity. 

Major A. B. Oreeke communicated a paper on silver coins 
of Eanred and Ethelred II: of Northumbria, similar in all 
respects to the copper stycas. Soe vol. xx., p. 62. 

Mr. P, Gardner rend a paper on the indications afforded by 
the coinage of Macedonia and Thrace of the worship of the sun 
in those districts, in which he drew attention to tho various 
solar symbols occurring on the coins of the towns of Uranopolis, 
Mesembria, &c.; on those of the kings Antigonus Gonatas, 
Philip V., and Perseus ; and on the money of Macedonia under 
Roman dominion. He identified the Thracian Aros as a solar 
divinity, and expressed it as his opinion that the lauroate hoad 
on the gold money of Philip II. of Macedon, usually called 
Apollo or Heracles, was in reality intended to represent Ares, 
The aspect of this head bore, Mr. Gardner said, a striking 
resemblanco, which could hardly be fortuitous, to that of tho 
head on the bronze coinage of the Mamertini in Sicily, which is 
expressly designated on the coins themselves as that of Aros.— 
A discussion followed, in which the President concurred with 
Mr. Gardner, while Mr. B. V. Head was inclined to doubt 
whether Philip, who prided himself especially on being a Hellone 
and the bulwark of Hellas against the barbarians, would have 
chosen the god of the barbarous Thracian tribes whom he had 
just subdued as the principal device of his new gold coinage, 
in preference to the Hellenic Apollo or Heracles. The paper is 
printed in vol. xx., p. 49. 
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Fesrvary 19, 1880. 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 


N. Heywood, Esq., W. Theobald, Esq., H. E. Williams, 
Esq., and W. W. Wroth, Esq., wore elected Mombers of tho 
Society. 


The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :— 


1. Bulletino dell’ Instituto di Correspondenza Archeologica. 
Nos. 6—12, June—December, 1879. T'rom the Institute. 

2. Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie—Bulletin Historique, 
28™ Année, N.S. Livraisons aati June, 1878—March, 
1879. From the Society. 

8. H. Hoffmann, Monnaies Royales de France, 1878, 4°. 
From the Author. 

4. Toyler's tweede Genootschap af Haarlem—Verhandelingen. 
N.S., Part IL, with Atlas. From the Society. 

5. Publications de la Section Historique de 1'Institut royal 
Grand-ducal de Luxembourg, Année 1879. No. 88 (11). 
From the Institute. 

6. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. xii., Part I. 
From the Society. 

7. Report of the Operations of the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia, 1878—9. From the Society. 

8. Namismatische Zeitschrift of Vienna. 2°° Semester, 1879. 
From the Society, 

9. Revue Belge de Numismatique, 1880. 1* livraison. 
From the Society. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a throe-farthing piece of Blizabeth, 
dated 1578, with the acorn mint-mark. 

The Rev. Canon Pownall exhibited an impression of a gold 
triens of the Merovingian period, with the legend DORKV (?) 
on the obverse and a cross patée on the reverse. 
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Mr. Henfrey sent for exhibition a drawing of an Anglo-Saxon 
sceatta found near Eastbourne, similar to Ruding, Plate I. 85. 

Mr. R. Hoblyn exhibited specimens of the copper coinage of 
Sarawak, consisting of the cent, half-cent, and quarter-cent, 
1868, of Sir J. Brooke, Rajah, also of the samo donominations 
of 1870 and 1879 of C. J. Brooke, Rajah. Mr. Hoblyn like- 
wise showed proofs in silver of the gun-motal crown of 
James II., and of the white-metal crown with tho inscribed edgo 
of the samo monarch. 

The Rev. Canon Greenwoll, F.R.S,, read a papor on some rare 
and beautiful Greek coins in his own cabinet. Among thom wero 
a tetradrachm of the town of Eryx in Sicily, an octadrachm of 
Abdera, a magnificent tetradrachm of Amphipolis, and a re- 
markable Cyzicene stater bearing an undoubted portrait. See 
vol, xx., p. 1. 

The Rev. Canon Pownall read a paper “ On Anglo-Saxon 
Coins struck at Stafford.” See vol, xx., p. 66. 


Manca 18, 1880. } 

Joux Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8., President, in the 
Ohair. 

G. W. Egmont Bieber, Esq., J. W. Trist, Esq., and A. 
Winthrop Young, Esq., were elected Members of the Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :— 

1. Zeitschrift fir Numismatik. Bd. vii., Part IV. From 
the Editor, 


2. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, London, Vol. 


viii., No. 1. From the Society. 
8. Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie. 28™* année. N.S.,112"*livraison, From the Society. 
4, Bulletins de la Societé des Antiquaires de l'ouest, 1879. 
4= trimestre. From the Society. 
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5. Bulletino dell’ Instituto di Correspondenza Archeologica 
per l'anno 1880. Nos.1and2. From the Institute. 

6. On the origin and transmission of somo of the principal 
ancient systems of weight as applied to money from the earliest 
times down to the age of Alexander the Great. By Barclay 
V. Head. From the Author. 

7. The Worship of the Sun, as illustrated by a coin of 
Constantine the Great. By H. Phillips, Junior. From the Author. 

8. Dolmens in Japan. By B.S. Morse. From the Author. 

The Rev. Canon Pownall exhibited and communicated some 
notes on the following coins: 1, A base shilling of James I., 
countermarked as a siege-piece of Kilkenny; 2. A sixpence of 
Queen . Elizabeth, 1564, countermarked with the arms of 
Zealand ; 8, A testoon of Edward VI., countermarked in the 
reign of Elizabeth with a porteullis before the face of the king, 
and ordered to pass for fourpence half-penny; 4. A pouny of 
Stephen, from the collection of Mr. Young, of Leicester, struck 
at the Nottingham mint, and countermarked with a cross suffi- 
ciently large to deface the king's image, and thus to convert it 
into money of the Empress Matilda, 

Dr. Pauli exhibited a paper coin, 1574, struck from church 

Bibles during the siege of Leyden; also a large silver medal, 
strack to commemorate the sitting of the Synod of Dordrecht 
in 1619, and other coins. 
. Mr. B. V. Head read the first portion of a paper ‘ On the 
Chronological Sequence of the Autonomous Coins of Ephesus," 
in which he brought down the history of Ephesus from the 
earliest times to the end of the fifth century s.o. See vol. xx., 
p. 86. 


Aram 15, 1880. 
Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the 


Robert Watts, Esq., was elected 2 Member of the Society. 
e 
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The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :—~ 

1. Bulletino dell’ Instituto di Corrospondenza Archeologica, 
No. 8, 1880. From the Instituto. 

2. Notico sur uno monnaio inédite a l'effigic d'Aloxandro lo 
Grand do la villo de Chersonése, par M. P. Vacquier. From the 
Author. 

8. Médaille de St. Vladimir frappiio dans In ville de Cher- 
sonése, par M, P. Vaequier. From tho Author, 

4, British Military and Naval Medals and Decorations. By 
J. Harris Gibson. From the Author, 

6, Revue Belge de Numismatiquo, 1880. 2° livraison, 
From the Society, : 

6. The Canadinn Antiquarian and Numismatic Journal. 
Vol. viii., No.2. From the Society. 

7. A Obinese work in two volumes, with illustrations, on 
European Numismatics, and a work in six volumes on Japanese 
Numismatics. From James White, Esq., F.R.A.S. 

Mr. Sheriff Mackenzie exhibited two Durham pennies of 
Edward IL., having the limbs of the cross on the reverse formed 
of two croziers instead of ono, as on Bishop Kellow’s coins. 

Mr. A. E. Copp exhibited two proofs in silver and one in 
copper (gilt) of the Paris Mining Company's Anglesea tokens, 
two varieties, 1787 and 1788. 

Mr. Hoblyn brought for exhibition twenty variotics of the 
shilling of Charles II., many of thom of great beauty, and some 
extremely rare. 

Mr. A. Durlacher exhibited a fine specimen of the 1666 
crown of Charles II., with the elephant under the bust ; a six- 
pence of William III., 1700, with a minute plume under the 
bust ; a very fine shilling of James I., 1685, and a sixpence of 
1686 ; also, a milled shilling of Elizabeth, with the star mint- 
mark, 

Dr. A. Colson communicated a paper on the meaning of a 
well-known reverse type of a coin of Tarentum of the fourth 
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century 8.c., on which a youth is represented kneeling beneath 
a horse and examining his hoof, Dr. Colson pointed out that 
he could not be shoeing the horse, as somo have supposed, as 
the Greeks never shod their horses, but hardened their hoofs 
by causing them constantly to stand and exercise upon hard 
stones. Seo vol. xx. p. 15. 

Mr. 8. Sharp sent a paper on some new coins of the Stam- 
ford Mint (vol. xx. p. 205); and Mr. B. V. Head read the 
second portion of his paper ‘‘On the Chronological Sequence of 
the Coins of Ephesus.” 


May 20, 1880. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The Hon. J. Gibbs and Dr. W. Pauli were elected Members 
of the Society. 


The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table :— 


1. Revue de Ia Numismatique Belge. 1 livraison, 1864, 
and 4™° livraison, 1879. From the Society. 

2. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. xii, Part IL, 
New Series. From the Society. 

8. Article on some Modern Monetary Questions. By Robert 
N. Toppan, 1880. From the Numismatic and rious 
Society of Philadelphia, 

4, Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland. Vol. v, 4th series. From the Society. 

5. Bulletin Historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie. 118° livraison, From the Society. 

Sir A. Phayre exhibited a silver coin lately found in Pegu, 
said to be of the tenth or eleventh century. The coin had on 
the obverse a conch shell with a crab inside it. 

Mr. Hoblyn exhibited an original warrant, dated February 
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14tb, 1627, to Sir W. Parkhurst, Warden of the Mint, altering 
tho value of certain gold and silver coins; also a seloction of 
rare millod shillings from Elizaboth to George II. 

Mr. Krumbholz exhibited a proof in gold of a Keepang pieco 
of 1788 of the East India Company ; also two rare Oxford pound 
picces, of 1642 and 1644, and an unpnublixhod varioty of a 
twonty-shilling Scottish piece of Charles I., with tho lottor r 
under tho horse's feet. 

Mr. Copp exhibited a portion of a hoard of lato Roman 
denarii found at a farm called Rhoworthon Isa, noar Aboryst- 
with, Cardiganshire. 

Mr. H. S. Gill communicated a papor “On Unpublished 
Seventeenth-Contury Yorkshire Tokens, with Contemporary 
Notes on some of tho Issuers of Hull and other Towns.” 
(Vol. xx. p. 284.) In the paper Mr. Gill describes about fifty 
new types, 

Mr. L. Bergsie, of Copenhagen, communicated a paper, in 
which he discussed the place of mintage, &c., of cortain coins of 
the Ouerdale find. Vol. xx. p. 192. 

General A. H. Schindler communicated a short paper on 
somo unpublished Mohammedan coins acquired by him during 
a recent tour in Kerman (Caramania). These coins wore for 
the most part struck by Abu Said Bahadur Khan, last Moghul 
Emperor of Persia, and by Shah Rukh. See vol. xx., p. 820, 


June 17, 1880. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


Joux Evaxs, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Prosident, in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

Charles Chisholm Davison, Esq., and John M. C, Johnston, 
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Esq., were elected ; and James Whittall, Esq., was re-admitted 
as a Member of the Society. 

The Report of the Council was then read to the Meeting, as 
follows :— 


Genrtemux,—The Council again bave the honour to lay 
before you their Annual Report as to the state of tho Numis- 
mutic Society, and have to announce their loss of the following 
members ;—* 


G. H. N. Bridges, Exq. W. Lake Price, Esq. 

C. Camerino, Esq. Jonathan Rashleigh, Esq. 
The Rev. A. H. Cummings. Joseph B, Ripley, Esq. 

J. Fonrobert, Esq. W. A. Savile, Esq. 

Dr. J. M. Foster. Mr. W. Strickland. 

Major Hay, H.E.I.C.S. | Samuel Wood, Esq., F.S.A. 


And of our honorary members: — 


Monsieur Henri Cohen. 
Monsieur de la Saussaye. 


On the other hand, they have much pleasure in recording 
the olection of the seventeen fullowing members :— 


G. W. Egmont Bieber, Esq. Carr Stephen, Esq. 
C. Chisholm Davison, Esq. W. Theobald, Esq. 


A. Durlacher, Esq. J. W. Trist, Esq. 

J. W. Fowkes, Esq. R. Watts, Esq. 

The Hon. J. Gibbs. | HE. Williams, Esq. 
N. Heywood, Esq. James Whittall, Esq. 
M. ©. Johnston, Esq. W. W. Wroth, Esq. 
E. 0. Krumbholtz, Esq. A. W. Young, Esq. 


W. Pauli, Esq., M.D. 

* Since the above was written the Council has further to 
record the deaths of D. B. Wingrove, Esq., and of our 
honorary member M. F. de Sauley, Membre de 1'Institut. 
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According to our Secretary's Report, our numbers are thero- 
fore as follows :— 
Elected. Honorary. Total. 








Jone, 1879. tw ee os oD 89 231 
Since clocted . . . « - ‘ 17 

200 80 248 
Doceasoed 2 6 2 st te 4 2 6 
Resigned . . - 2 s+ + se 6 - 5 
Brased . 2. 1 6 ee to 8 _ 8 
June, 1880 ww we oe tl WG 87 284 





The President then delivered the following addross :— 


I have again the satisfaction of addressing you at the close 
of another session, during which our meetings have maintained 
their interest, and have on the whole been fairly attended. 
As you will have heard from the Report of the Council, and the 
statement of the Treasurer, our numbers as well as our finances 
testify to the Society being in a prosperous condition. 

The Papers which have beon communicated to us during the 
last twelve months have neither been few nor unimportant, espe- 
cially in the department of ancient numismatics, Canon Groon- 
well, F.R.S., has brought under the notice of the Society some 
of the more remarkable Greek coins in his collection which are 
conspicuous either for their rarity or their artistic merit, or for 
both. The autotype plates which illustrate his paper show 
how admirably the modern process of photographic reproduction 
is adapted for conveying to the spectator those wonderful 
features of ancient art which are beyond the skill of any 
engraver to portray with perfect accuracy and vigour. Of the 
coins themselves, the tetradrachm of Eryx with Aphrodite— 
Erycina ridens—and Eros on the obverse, is perhaps the rarest, 
having been hitherto unpublished. Others of the coins are, 
however, finer as works of art, but the Cyzicene stater with a 
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bearded and bald laureate head on the obverse is, I think, the 
most remarkable. There is nothing divine in the character of 
this bead, but a great dea) that is unmistakably human, so that 
it can hardly be otherwise than a portrait. As the coin must 
belong to the early part of the fourth century 3.c., it would 
appear as if this were the first portrait of a living man ever 
placed upon a coin; but who it was who was thus honoured is, 
I fear, almost beyond conjecture. 

Our veteran foreign member Dr, A. Colson, de Noyon, has 
furnished us with a short note on a coin of Tarentum, in which 
he has adduced some curious evidence as to the manner in 
which the feet of horses were hardened, when as yet horse-shoes 
were not in use, 

Our most important papers during the past year have, how- 
ever, been those which form the commencement of a series on 
the numismatics of some Greek province, island, or important 
city. In cach paper it is proposed to divide the history of the 
particular place of which it treats into periods, and to each 
period an attempt will be made to assign its proper coins. By” 
this means history and numismatic monuments can be made to 
mutually illustrate each other, and the historical value of the 
coins will be much enhanced, How much can be done in this 
direction has already been shown by Mr, Head's admirable 
essay upon the coins of Syracuse, which virtually forms a part 
of this series of papers, which when complete will constitute a 
repertory of numismatic knowledge such as has not appeared 
since the days of Eckhel. 

Mr. Percy Gardner has discussed for us the coinage of Elis, 
the history of which district he has divided into no less than 
fifteen distinct periods, to nearly all of which coins can be 
assigned with comparative certainty. The occurrence of tho 
letters AA on the field of a didrachm which from its character 
is assigned to the period when Dedalus of Sicyon flourished, 
raises, as Mr. Gardner observes, a question which is worthy 
the attention of both numismatists and archwologists, inas- 
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much as up to the present time there is no couclusive evidence 
of any distinguished Greek sculptor having also been an engraver 
of dies. 

Mr, Gardner's suggestion that OAYMMIA is the namo of « 
local nymph, and not merely a surname of Hora, may also pos- 
sibly give rise to discussion; but the reasons ho furnishes for 
his opinion appear to mo sound and valid. It is not, however, 
necessary or desirable hore to give any longthenod résumé of 
the paper, as it is one which both for its valuo and its intcrost 
will raise the Numismatic Chronicle in the estimation of its 
readers, whether English or forcign. 

Mr. Barclay V. Hoad’s olaborate paper on the chronological 
sequence of the coins of Ephesus comes next in tho sories, and 
ranks fully as high as the memoirs which have gone before it, 
In the history of this city some thirteen periods may be dis- 
tinguished, and even as carly as about 3.c. 407 tho namos of 
the Ephesian magistrates begin to appear upon tho coins. 
Mr. Hoad has been able to show that the office of this magis- 
trate or Eponymus was in all probability annual, and that we 
have upon the coins the names of tho first Prytanis, and not of 
the archon nor of tho high priest of cach your, His view 
receives remarkable proof from an inscription discovered by Mr. 
Wood at Ephesus, on which occur the names of four Eponymi 
of successive years, three of whom are already known from 
coins, and the fourth, AMTOAAAZ, will doubtless eventually 
make his appearance. In another inscription and in a passage 
in Josephus the names of two other Prytaneis occur, and these 
also are found upon coins, the periods of which coincide with 
the dates assigned to Badromios and Menophilos on other 
grounds. There can, I think, be little doubt that future dis- 
coveries will strengthen rather than impair Mr. Head’s position ; 
and we must all feel grateful to our assiduous Honorary 
Secretary for having contributed so valuable and importanta 
paper to our pages. I may also venture to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating him on his well-deserved honour in 
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receiving from the French Institute the Prix de Numismatique, 
founded by the late Allier de Hauteroche, for his Essay on the 
Coinage of Lydia and Persia. 

Mr. Gardner has favoured us with two other papers. One 
of these, on some coins brought from Kashgar by Sir Douglas 
Forsyth, calls especial attention to two ancient coins of iron, 
one of them probably of Hermeus, and apparently presenting 
on one face an inscription in Chinese characters. It is remark- 
able that any coin formed of iron should have been preserved 
through so many centuries ; but the desert of Gobi appears to 
be almost rainless, so that there is a probability of other 
specimens of this singular coinage being discovered, which it 
may be hoped will throw light on the early relations between 
China and the northern districts of India. 

Mr. Howorth, in a note appended to Mr. Gardner's paper, 
cites some passages from the annals of the Elder Han relative 
to the eoinages of Kophene and Parthia, which prove that those 
countries were well known to Chinese travellers. 

The other Paper by Mr. Gardner relates to Ares as a Sun- 
god, symbolized by the Swastika and other emblems, traces of 
whose worship are to be found on coins both of Macedon and 
Thrace. One of the most remarkable of the author's conolu- 
sions is that the laureate head on the staters of Philip II., which 
by different authors has been regarded as that of Apollo or 
the youthful Hereules, is in fact that of Ares, The coin of the 
Mamertini adduced by Mr. Gardner affords strong corrobora- 
tive evidence of the correctness of his conclusions. The Mace- 
donian engravers would probably have been lost in surprise could 
one of our ancient British coins, say from the Yorkshire district, 
have been placed before them with the information that the 
obverse design, consisting of rectangular and triangular lumps, 
was neither more nor less than a copy of the head of Ares on 
the Stater of Philippus. 

Mr. Edward Thomas, in his paper on the Indian Swastika, finds 
in it also the symbol of solar worship; but is able to trace a large 
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number of other derivative or analogous forms as being 
connected with the worship of the sun. 

We have had but one paper during the past year on the 
subject of Roman numismatics—a notice by Miss Hogg of the 
hoard of Roman coins found at Barningham, Norfolk. Like 
many other hoards found in this country, tho coins it com- 
prised ranged from the time of Gordian III. until that of 
Tetricus and Aurelian. Not a singlo coin of any of tho oarlier 
Emperors was prosent, and in this respect such hoards present 
a marked contrast to that of Procolitin, on which I ventured 
last year to make a fow romarks, 

The coins of the Saxon Period have also attracted but little 
attention during the past year, though Major Orceke has called 
attention to upwards of twenty of the coins of Eanred and 
Ethelred II. of Northumberland, which aro struck in silver 
more or less pure, instead of being ag usual of copper. The 
striking of coins with the same dies in metal which was some- 
times silver and sometimes copper or brass, and sometimes a 
mixture of these metals, does not to my mind imply that thero 
were different denominations of coins with the same devices 
upon them; but rather suggests the idea of Roman coins, 
whether of silver, billon, or copper, having been melted down to 
reappear in new forms from the Northumbrian Mint, the 
image and superscription and not their metal giving the current 
value to the new pieces, 

Mr. Bergsée, of Copenhagen, has also favoured us with a 
paper on some of the coins of the Cuerdale hoard, and is in- 
clined to assign the pennies reading EBRAICE, CVNETTI 
and QVENTOVICI to Evreux, Condé, and Quentovic, a 
town probably now Etaples, in the north of France. The 
truth of this view will perhaps be best tested by the presence 
or absence in the neighbourhood of these towns of the coins 
bearing these inscriptions. 

With regard to some of the later Saxon and Norman coins, 
Canon Pownall has raised an interesting question in his paper 
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on the coins of the Stafford Mint. He has not only added 
materially to the number of the coins struck at that town, but 
again renewed his suggestion that the word ON, on these 
coins, means “in” and not “ of," and that the same moneyers 
had offices in different towns, or it may be moved from placo 
to place. Such a view is well worthy of consideration, and 
certainly the occurrence of the uncommon name of COLINE 
or CVLINC on coins of the same period struck at Tamworth 
and Stafford towns, but some twenty miles apart, is more in 
accordance with the same moneyer working both mints than 
with there being two Colincs as neighbouring moneyers. 

Mr. Sharp has communicated to us a supplementary list of 
the coins struck at the Stamford Mint, of which, notwithstanding 
the cession of some few coins to the mint of Stafford, he has 
now catalogued nearly 800 coins. 

Coming down to more recent times, our honorary member, 
Dr. Aquilla Smith, has given us papers on the Irish silver 
coins of Henry VIIL., and on the Irish coins of James L, 
accompanied in each case by some curious documentary evi- 
dence. Mr. Henfrey has also given us a note on some Irish 
coins minted at Bristol, and some short notices of rare English 
coins. Tradesmen’s tokens have not escaped our attention, 
Mr. H. 8. Gill having communicated a paper on the unpub- 
lished Yorkshire Tokens of the seventeenth century, and the 
Rev. Dr. Adams on the dates of those issued in more modern 
times. In Oriental numismatics General Schindler has com- 
municated to us some unpublished coins from Caramania, while 
Mr, White has described the singular iron money of the 
Japanese. So small is the current value of these coins that a 
hundred of them are hardly worth a farthing, and how it can 
possibly answer the purpose of any authority to cast 100 
pieces of any metal to represent so small a value is a mystery 
only to be solved in Japan. That such coins should serve as 
alms to beggars and as devotional offerings does not appear so 
unnatural even in Europe. 
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Such is a brief account of the communications which we have 
received during the past year, but I must not omit to notice the 
numerous exhibitions of coins and medals at our meetings which 
have added materially to their interest and to tho gratification 
of those present, though I have sometimes wished that tho 
spectators had been more numerous. 

The Report of the Council has shown to you that while our 
accessions have been numerous, our losses by death have beon 
but few. We have indeed lost only four subscribing members. 
One of them is Major Hay, who was a diligent collector of 
Greek, Roman, Bactrian, and English coins. The greater part 
of his life was spent in active service in India, but he returned 
to this country about the year 1857, bringing with him an 
extensive collection of coins ; among which were two of Diodotus 
in gold—which were, I believe, the first seen in this country. 
For some years previous to his death he was a great sufferer 
from ill-health, and took but little active part in his favourite 
pursuit. 

The others are Dr. Johu Foster, who was also an old Indian, 
and Mr. Samuel Wood, F.S.A. ; and among our foreign honorary 
members I deeply regret to have to record the death of 
M. Henri Cohen, of the Libliothéque Nationale at Paris, whose 
comprehensive knowledge of Roman coins was probably un- 
rivalled, and whose writings are indispensable to collectors. 
Those by which ho was best known are his ‘‘ Médailles Con- 
sulaires,” published in 4to in 1857, and his ‘“ Médailles 
Impériales,” in seven volumes 8vo, published between 1859 
and 1868. ‘The amount of labour bestowed on the preparation 
of these works is almost incredible, and the patience with which 
M. Cohen set himself to the herculean task of preparing a new 
and revised edition of the ‘‘ Médailles Impériales” is beyond all 
praise. Unfortunately his labours have been cut short by his 
death, which took place just as he had seen the first volume of 
his new edition through the press, Who shall complete his 
work ? 
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It remains for me now to thank you for the attention with 
which, on this as on other occasions, you have listened to my 
remarks, and to express a hope that the third series of the 
Numismatic Chronicle, which will have commenced before our 
next anniversary meeting, may rival and even excel in value 
the two series which have gone before it. 


The Treasurer's Report is appended :— 
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The meeting then proceeded to ballot for the Council and 
Officers for the ensuing year, when the following gentlemen 
were elected ;:—* 


President. 
Joux Evans, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S., FSA, 


Vice-Presidents. 
Sm Epwarp Curve Bayzey, K.C.S8.I. 
W. 8. W. Vaux, Eso., M.A., F.R.S. 


Treasurer. 
Atrrep E. Copp, Ese. 


Secretaries. 
Hensert A. Gruzeer, Ese. 
Banoray Vincent Huan, Esq. 


Foreign Secretary. 
Percy Ganpner, Esq., M.A. 


Librarian. 
Ricuarp Hostyy, Esq. 


Members of the Council. 
E. H. Bunsury, Esq, M.A., F.G.S. 
Rr. Hoy. rae Eant or Ennisxriien, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
F.G.S8. 
H. W. Henrrey, Eso. 
Cuartes F. Kearny, Esq., M.A. F.S.A. 
R. L. Keryon, Esg., M.A. 
J. F. Neos, Esq. 
R. W. Cocurax-Parriox, Esq., M.P., F.S.A.Soor. 
Tae Hox. Recrmaup Tarzor, M.A, 
Epwarp Txomas, Esq., F.R,S., F.R.A.S. 
Henry Wess, Eso. 
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INDEX I. 


NAMES OF THE AUTHORS AND OF THE PAPERS 
CONTRIBUTED BY THEM. 


ADA rae B. W., D.D., 


Note 6 cn rakesiens Tokens. 
xv. 

On the Dates of some’ Modern 
nee Tokens. xvii. 
157. 

On the Dates of Issue of some 
undated Modern 

Tokons. xix. 191. 
ALLEN, WILLTA Esa. :— 

Note on a Find of Coins near 

Shillington, xi, 


ARNOLD, T. J., Esa., F.S.A.:— 
On the St. Bartholomew Medal 
with “VGONOTTORVM 
STRAGES.” 


the intended Invasion of Eng- 
land by Napoleon I. xii. 266. 
Notice o: “Nowiopara ric vijoou 
apteree wt rai Ltd rad aris 


On a Coin re ‘Antoine Pins. 
xiii. 130. 

Medul of the Order of “La 
Mouche & Miel.” xvi. 396. 


BABINGTON, Rev. CHURCH- 
ILL, 


On some Unpublished « or Little- 
known Coins of the Romans 
relating to Britain. xiv. 81. 

Account of Roman Silver Coins, 


‘Tradesmen's — 


found at Lavenham, Suffolk. 
xv. 140, 
BERGSUE, Heur S. :— 

Critical Remarks on the Un- 
certain Coins of the Cuerdale 
Find, xx. 192. 

BOMPOL MosEaue H. FER- 
DINA. 

Explication “fun Didrachme 
inédit de la Ville d'Ichnas 
Qfucédoine). xiv. 177. Ap- 
pendice. xiv. 273, 


COCHRAN-PATRICK, R. W., 
Esa., M.P., F.S.A.Scot. :— 
Notice of some Ui rege 
ree of Scottish Coins. xi. 
Uap abled Varieties of Settish 


Mobes om Sis Asnals of Se Bost 


tish Coinage. xii. 16, 83, 242: 
xiii. £1,134; xiv. ae 229, 317. 
Note on & Discovery of Sterlings 


xiv. 351. 
Vapi ished mae Rare Variotics 
xv. 167. 
Notes eeatee hte 2 Metallic Hi: 
of Scotland. xvii. 57; xviil. 
73, 291; xix. 142; xx. 263. 
Note on some Mint Accounts of 
the Coinage of after 
ie noe of James VI. 


COLSON, ‘De. ALEXANDRE :— 
Notice sur ume Monnaie de 
‘Tarente an revers de Inquelle 


a 
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on a cru voir un persounage 
plagant un for an pied d'un 
cheval. xx. 15. 
Les médailles — ordinuirement 
attribuées  Livie, &e. xx. 311. 
CREEKE, Mason A. B.:— 
Unpublished Varictios of Anglo- 
sae and English Coins. 


xvi. 150. 
On Rilver Coins of Eanred and 
Ethelrod 11. of Northmubria, 


xx. 62. 
CUNNINGHAM, Mason-Ciewenat 
ALEXANDER, R.E. :— 
Coins of Alexander's Sucecssors 
in the East (continued from rol. 
x.) xii. 167; xiii, 187. 


EVANS, ARTHUR JOHN, Exa., 
FBAS.A. + 


On a Hoard of Cuins found at 
Oxford; with some Remarks 
on the Coinage of ths first three 
Edwards. xi. 264. 

On some Recent Discoveries of 


Il 
EVANS, JOHN, Esa., 
LL.D., ¥.R.S. :— 
ee as ana pre ly 
on the Wei q 
ish and Northern ike 


42. 

On a Hoard of English Gold 
Coins found at St, Alban’s; 
with some Remarks on the 

Tauly Coins of Edward VI. 

xii. 186. 


Further Remarks on the Short- 
Cross Questi 


Postumus, Commodus, and 
Probus. xvii. 334. 

The Portcullis Groat of Henry 
VIL xviii. 286. 

On Gold Coins struck in late 
Saxon times. xix. 62. 


GARDNER, PERCY, Esa., 
M.A.: 


On some Coins with the Inscrip- 
tion “ T'PTH.” xi. 162. 

On an Unpublished Coin of 
Artavasdes II., King of Ar- 
menia. xii. 9. 

On some interesting Groek Coins : 
Athens, Achaia, Sicyon, Susi- 
ana. xiii, 177. 


On a Coin of Meruiis, Sakn King. 
xiv. 161. 

Thasian Manubria. xiv. 168. 

Plautinna: a Rectification. xv. 34. 

Sicilian Studies. xvi. 1. 

The Date of King Mostis, and of 
certain later cuins of Thasox, 
xvi, 299. 

A_Monetary Leaguo om the 
Euxine Sea. xvi. 307. 

Macedonian and Grovk Coins of 
tho Seloucida,, xviii. 90. 

Numismatic Ro-uttributions ; 
Vhanes, Lamia, Kleetryona. 
xviii, 261. 

Now Coins from Huctria. xix. 1, 

‘The Coins of Klis, xix. 221. 

Coins from Kushgar. xix. 274. 

Ares us a Sun Ciod; and Solar 
Symbols on the Coins of Mace- 
don and Thrace, xx. 49. 

On some Coins of Syria and 

xx, 181. 

Further Noto on tho Coins of 
Lamia. xx. 268, 

GHICA, DEMETRIUS J., Exa.:— 

Michel V., surnamed ‘l'ho 
Brave,” Princo of Wallachia. 
xvi. 161. 

GILL, H. S., Esa. -— 


pgp irecngeetir rnc! Ore 
mee described in Bayne. 
xvi. * 


Seventconth-Contury Somersact- 
shire Tokens, not duseribod in 
Boyne. xix. 99. 

Note on a Hoard of Edward the 
Confessor’s Pennies found at 
pea eaneabe, near Battle. xix. 

Se erg Yorkshire Tokens 

aa Seventeenth Century. 

xx. 234. 
Gene ee ee Canon 
WILLIAM, MA. F.RS, 


F.S.A.:— 
co some Rare Greek Coing. xx. 
GRUEBER, HERBERT A., 
Esa. : 


Account of a Hoard of Coins 
found at Ephesus. xii, 120, 


HEAD, BARCLAY V., Esa. :— 
some Rare Greek Coins 
recently acquired by the Bri- 
tish Musemu, xi. 106. 
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The Greek Coins of the Wigan 
Collection, now in the British 
Museum. xiii, 89, 309. 

On the Chronological Sequence 


Le - Coins of Syracuse. HERBST, Proresson OC. F. 
Some Further 


Motrelogical Notes onthe Ancicnt 
Electrum Coins between, 


Un ea Ty Annulet Grout of 
lenry V. or VI. xx. 75. 


Notes upon the Penny 
of Canute the it. Mo x. S81, 
Notes “upon 


“Penny of Canute the Groat: 
a Rectification.” xx. 226. 


the Lelantian Wars and the HpARS. Carrain EDWARD :— 


Accession of Darius. xv. 245. 
On a Rocent Find of Stators of 
Cynce ant Lanyon: xvi, 


277. 

Additional Notes on the same 
find. xvii. 169. 

Note on Magistrates’ Ni — on 
Autonomons and 
Greek Coins, xvii. er 

On an Unpublished Archaic Te- 
aS xviii, 


ont Himyarite and other Arabian. 
— of Coins of Athens. 


Note ‘on ‘. Sind of Sicilian 
per Coins struck about 
year n.c. 344. xix. peu 

On the Crconclegical: FA 
of the Coins of 


85. 
Ona Himyaritic tetradrachm and 
the Trésor de San’a. xx. 303. 
HENFREY, HENRY WM., 


Esa. :— 

On King Charles I.’s Collection 
of Coins. xiv. 100. 

On a Dic for a Half-crown of 
Charles I. xiv, 105. F 

Me in cove gs" 
wi . ve . 

Note on Snelling’s 72 Plates of 
— publi in 1767. xiv. 

Historical Notes relating to the 
Naval Honorary Medals of tho 
Commonwealth. xv. 81. 

The Culloden Medals. xv. 90. 


Ephesus. ae 


Supplement Note on the 
aval of the Common- 
wealth. xvi. 158. 


Note on a wey, of Stephen, 
Sones 8 e Rising. 

Penny of Canute the Great: a 
Rectification. xix. 220. 

Note on Irish Coins minted at 
Bristol. xx. 74. 


JONES, THOMAS, Esa. :— 
Roman 


The Copper Coinage of 1672-3. 
xiv. 113. 


xx. 332. 


a seek ROA RD A. » Esa. :— 


Rare English Coins of the Milled 
Series. xvii. 73. 

Milled Silver Coins with the 
Elephant, at Elephant-and- 


Castle. 347. 

Milled Silver, “Coins with the 
Plamos. xvii. 353. 

English Tin Coins. xvii. 358. 

Note on Tin Coins of William 
and Mary, xviii. 304. 

Milled Scottish Coins. xix. 108. 

‘The Edinburgh Coinage of Queen 
Anne, xix. 138. 


HOGG, M. A., Miss :— 


Notice of Coins found at Bacons- 
Norfolk. xx. 75. 


th 
HOW ORTH, H. H, Esa, 


S.A. — 
Robe om cee Geom auny ot Kank 
gar. xix. 2 


IMILOOF-BLUMER, Dx. F.:— 


LiInseription TPIH sur dos 
a Grecques antiques. 
xiii. 


Unpublished 


Imperial 
Coins. xi. 182. 


KAY, HENRY C., 


Esa. :— 
‘A Gold Coin of Aba Ishak Ibn 
Mahmid Shih Inchii. xv. 216, 


KEARY, Nepean FRANCIS, 


Esa., 

On the aes my Ethelrod, King 
of Northumbria. xiv. 94. 

Note on the Ashantee and Best- 
Shot Medals, xv. 167. 

Art on the Coins of Offa. xv, 
203. 
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Notes on Finds of Coins. xvii. 
163. 
Discovery of Coins of William 
7 a nd I, at Tamworth. xvii. 


The We ticnges Of Waders Kurope, 
from the Fall of tho Western 
Empire till tho Accession at 
Ch mo. xviii. 49, 182, 
216; xix. 

Note on ‘tho 2 Bishan ‘Troasure- 
Trove, xviii. #04. 

Ttatian Medals of the Fiftoonth 
—. Sixteenth Couturies, xix. 


KENYON, R, La. Kn. BLA. 2— 
= Shatt Crows pan xv. 


KOELNE Banow B. do:— 
On Drachms of Aristarchos, Dy- 
nast of Colchis. xvii. 1. 


TANG B BAMLTON, Esa. :— 
Coins discovered during 
Son excavations in the 
Sveene toe tt Gas ot 
ure-Trove in 8 
Gold Stators, xi. 229. 
REEROY, Gs GexeuaL Sim J. H., 


The Hog-Monoy of the Somers 
Islands. xvi. 163. 
On anow piece of Bermuda Hog- 
Money, of tho value of Two- 
xviii. 166. 
IS, Kev. & S, ILA, 
at fv — 
aT of the Yoar Vive. xvi. 
Noto on Roman Coins found at 


Kn xvii. 167. 
LONGSEAFEE, w. repesptal 
DYER, Esa., I'S, 

Did the Kings aries Edward 
IIL. and Wtemy Vi. coin 
money at York on their own 
account? xi. 193, 


MADDEN, FREDERIC W., Esa., 
MEAS. ; 


Jewish Coins, xii, 1. 

Jewish Numismatics. xiv. 281; 
xv. 4, 101, 169, 208; 3 ets 45, 
PA 177. 

Christian Emblems on the Coins 
of Constantine I, and his Suc- 


coe: xvii. 11, 242; xviii. 

» 169, 

Raro_ or Unpublished Jewixh 
Coins, xix. 13, 


NECK, J. FRED., Esa. :— 
The dilver Coinage of Henry 
IV., ¥., and Vie xi. 93. 
Unpublisived Varivtion of Eng 
lish Silver Going insued in ths 
reign of Richard IT. xii, 223, 
On tho Towor Silver Coins of 
Charles 1. xvi. 138, 
NELIGAN, Ray. W. C., D.D, :— 
On a Curious Copy of Folkou's 
Coins, xv, 92. 
NEWTON, ©. 'T., Esa., M.A. :— 
On ‘Onan Heit etriteachin of 
nes IL., King of Cap- 
padvcin, xi, 19 al 


PONTON D'AMECUURT, Le 
VicomTz px :-— 

Further Notes onthe Gold Coins 

vers: a Ls at Croadul, 


rook MSTANLEY KE. LANE, 


F-- Gass Coins, xii. 199. 

On Mint Charactoristics of Aru- 
bic Coins. xiii. 64. 

On the Coins of the Muwahhids 
in the British Museum. xiii. 


147. 
On the tare of the Urtukis. 
xiii. 254, 34: 
A Tatian uniomats Glossary, 


Unpublished Coins of the Kak- 
weyhis. xv. 231, 


ee and at Shushter. xix. 
153. 
gp enor ig Be oe Khali. 
fate. xx. 262, 
POWNALL, Rev. Caxox ASSHE- 
TON, MLA., F.S.A.:— 
Account of x Find of Roman 
Coins at Lutterworth; with 
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some Remarks on the Present 
Vr. ctice of the Treasury with 
— to ‘Troasure-Trove, xi. 
9. 

Offa, King of Mercia. xv, 196, 

Note on a Vind of Coins at Bul- 
wick, xix. 219. 

om of the Stafford Mint. xx. 


REICHARDT, Rev. HENRY C.:— 

Note on the Legend jp. xii. 
221. 

Remarks on the “ Numiamatique 
de la Torre-Sninte” of M. do 
Saulty, xvi, 315, 

Supplementa: oy Note to tho 
uno. xvii. 166. 

ROBERTSON, J. D., Esa. :— 
Note on a Gold Slege Picco of 
Charles II. xvii, 168, 
ROGERS, E. T., Esa. :— 
“br Dirhem of the Ommeyade 
. xe 256. 
nar of Bedr, son of Husna- 
tom ch, xi. 268. 

Glasa as a material for Standard 
Coin Weights. xiii. 60. 

Note on some Ineditod Coins of 
the Dyoasty of the Khulifahs 
of Bani-Umeya. xiv. 349, 


SAULCY, Monstaur F. pe, Mom- 
bre de l'Institut :-— 
Sur lcs Monnaios des Antio- 
chéons frappées hors d’An- 
tiocho, xi. 69. 


de Monnaics 
J jues reeneillics & Jéru- 
core en Novembre, 1869. xi, 


Reaetignements Numismatiques 

sur | ion yp, “ Cornte,” 
bys et hepa 1'Boniture 8 Sainte 
pour igner métaph lorique- 
ment la Puissance. xii. 69. 

SAUVAIRE, Monsizun H. :— 
ns Dinas of Balih Ebn Merdas 

xiii. 336. 
sou Dit, Gay. A. HOU- 


The Coinage of the Declino of 
od Mongols in Persin. xx, 


SCHIVE, Henn C. J. :— 

Some Account of the Weights 
of English and Northern Coins 
in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centurics, (‘Translated from 
the Danish by John Evans, 
Esq.). xi, 42. 

eager ry fede Rioxr Hon. Loxn, 


On a Hoard of Roman Coins 
soem. a Blackmvor, Hants. 


sukii,”s "SAMUEL, Era, 


B.A. 5 
Earthen Coin Moulds, found at 
bated nowt Northampton. 


The Stamford Mint. Le a 
ment (to Article in Vi 


N.S.). xx. 205. 
SIM, GEORGE, Esa, F.S.A., 
Scot. :-— 
Note on Recent Finds of Coins in 
Scotland. xvi. 76. 
The Glenquaich Treasure-Trove. 
xvii. 80. 


Recent Finds of Coins in Scot- 
land, xvii. 308. 
SIX, Monsteun J. P. :— 
Note on the Wigan Greok Coins, 
xii. 329. 
Lycecios, Dynaste dos Péoniuns. 
xv, 


Sur les Premidres Monnaies do 
poo émises & Syracuso, xv. 


Les deux Dicwa. xv. 97. 

Monnaies des Satrapes de Curie, 
xvii. 81. 

Observations sur les Monnaics 
Phénicionnes. xvii. 177. 

Monnai 8 d’Hierapolis on Syrie. 
xviii, 103, 

SMITH, AQUILLA, Esa., M.D., 

M.R.LA. 


Inher Coins of Henry VII. 


Notes on the Irish Coins of James 
I. xix. 185. 


SMITH, 0. ROACH, Esa, 
Note on a Finds of Roman Coins. 


Dino bade f Alturs, Coins, 
eons of Alturs, ele. 
Site of Procolitia 
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Ci EDWARD, Esa, 
Early Armenian Coins, xi. 202. 
Sussanian Coins. xii. 33, 105, 

271; xiii. 220. 
‘The Indian Swastiku and its 
‘Wostern Counterparts. xx. 18, 


Re S. W., Exa., M.A., 
On an Unique Coin of Platon, 
King of Tiana. xv. 1. 
Supplementary Noto on the Coin 
Platon. “xvi. 80. 
Indenture rvod in tho Bod- 
leian Library rulatin; Be cor. 
tain Furthings of 08 I, 
xvi. 235. 


WEBB, HENRY, Esa. :— 
Remarks on the Karly Silver 
Coins of Charles Tl, — xix, 92, 
WEBSTER, WILLIAM, FExa.:— 
List of Unodited Grock Cuinu— 
ea xiii. 10. 
wit JAMES, Exa., F.G.8,; 
Bed Iw a Money of the Japance, 


WILL et ERNEST IL, Faa., 
B.S,A.: 


On a Tour of Saxon Ponnios 
found in the City of Landon in 
1872. xvi. S2u. 

On some Kocunt Additions to the 
Ancient Britixh Coinage of thu 
etree District. xvii. 
309. 
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INDEX II. 


A.and q on coins, xviii. 31 e? segg. 

Abbnsside coins, xv. 336. 

Abdera, coins of, xiii. 103 ; xx. 3. 

Abd-Hadad, coins of, xviii. 103. 

ro coin of, xviii. 197, 215. 
Ishik Ibn Mahmdd Shah In- 

Bo coins of, xv. 216 et segg. 

Abnu-l-Barakitt, xix. 78. 

Ab-Yatha, coin of, xx, 303, 

Abydos, coins of, xiii, 28; xv. 265 


ot seqg. 
Acanthus, coins of, xiii. 104, 331. 
Acarnania, ouin of, xviii. 100. 
Ace, coins of, xvii. 215. 
Achiean League, the, xix. 263. 
Aoheen League, coins of the, xiii. 


Achaia, coins of, xiii. 181. 

Acrasia, coin of, xv. 36. 

Adana, coin of, xiti. 31. 
‘Adranum, coin of, xiv. 35. 
Adranam, supposed coins of, xix. 


Zigw, coins of, xiii. 32; xv. 202. 
elon, coins of, xv. 270. 
Aiginetio Standard, the, xv. 252, 


xin Capitolina, xvi. fo ad 
Elia Flaccilla, coins of, xviii. 
Zelia Placidia, coins of, xviii. 43. 
ZElius Cwsar, coin of, xi. 188. 
ZBthelred IL, gold coin of, xix. 62. 
Ethelred I., penny of, xx. 72, 
212, 229, 
AKthelstan, coins of, xx. 72. 
Aetna, coins of, xvi. 13, 15, 
aay coins of, xviii. 97. 
, coin of, xiii. 320. 
es, coins of, xiii. 324; xiv. 
Pathe 181, 183, ; 5,17. 
tum, coins of, xvi. 15, 1 
Agrippa L., coins of, xi. 255 ; xii. 6; 
xv. 5 20. 
Agrippe iL, , coins of, xv. 78, 101; 


Agyrium, coin of, xiv. 35. 
Aigiale, coins of, ‘xiii. 123. 


*Ali-cd-dawlch Mohammad, coins 
of, xv. 238. 

Aldsa, supposed coins of, xix. 218. 

Alawi dynasty, coin of the, xix. 77. 

Albany, John, Duke of, m medal of, 
xiii. 47; xvii. 61. 

Alexander, the Phoenician form of, 
xviii, 103, 129, 

Alexander the Great, as son of 
Philip, xx. 187. 

Alexander IL, of Judma, coins of, 
xii. 2; xiv. Bi. 

Alexander IL, of Scotland, coins of, 


xii. 23, 236. 

Alexander 111, the Great, coins of, 
xi. 229; xiii. 106; coins atrncke 
at Elis, xix. 256; coins struck at 
Ephesus, xx. 139. 

Alexander IIT., of Scotland, coins 
of, xi. 285; xii. 23, 236; xiv. 
352; xv. 162. 

Jannious, coins of, xi. 
238; xii. 2; xiv. 306—308. 

Alexander, &t., on coins, xviii, 189. 

Alexander Severus, coins of, xi. 
192; xviii. 119. Spree 

Alexandra, supposed Je coin 
of, xiv. “508. 

— Troas, coin of, xiii. 


Alexius I., coins of, xviii, 207, 212. 
Alexius IT., coins of, xviii. 214. 
aie coins of, xiv. 91; xvii. 


Alyattes (2), coins of, xv. 284, 
Amasia, coin of, xiii. 24. 
Amasis, Cast * of Egypt, conquers 


agers. coins, xvi. 
Amisus, coin of, 
Am BOs, coins o ‘of, xiii. 2. ron 
coin of, xiii. $20. 
poe ag s eirg xx, 66. 
Amphipolis, coing of, xiii. 104; xx. 





Amyntas Nicator, coins of, xii. 161, 
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Analyses of bronze coins, xv. 32. 
Analysis rd Ancient British coins, 
xvii. 


ANAGEAGIC, the legond, xviii. 


peers I, coing of, xviii. 163, 
159, 169. 

Anazarbus, coins of, xiii. 32. 

Anchiulus, cuin of, adil, 21. 

Ancyra, coins of, xiii. 39, 320. 

Andornach, coin struck at, xii. 77. 

‘Andragoma, coin of, xix. 1. 

Androcions, St, on coing, xviii. 


Angal used ag touch-piccos, xit. 


oe o-Saxon coins, xii. 72 ¢¢ #gq; 
xx, 72, 211; xx. 192 ef seqq. 
Anglo-Saxon ‘coins found in Lon- 
ion, xvi. 323. 
Anepo-Bexon gold coins, xii. 78; 
xix. 
lo-Saxon coins, un) ublished 
see oes Of xvi. 150. R 
—— coins, weights of, xi. 


Anlaf, penny of, xvi. Prt 

Anne, coins of, xvii. 35 

Anne, medals of, xviii. 05, 

Anne, Scottish coins of, xiv. 336; 
xix. 133. 

Anne, the Edinburgh coinage of, 
xix, 138, 

aT ee coinage of Henry V., xi. 


Annalat money of Henry VI., xi. 


Anllgcon, i eed of, xi, 243; xii. 
Vv. 
Antigonus Doson, coin of, xiii, 310, 


——" I, coin of, xiii, 324; 
Antinache IZ., drachma of, xix. 


Antioch, tetradrachm of, xvi. 189. 

Antioohia Cari, coins of, xiii. 29, 

Antiochia Pisidim, coin of, xiii. 31. 

Antiochians, coins of the, not struck 
in , xi. 69. 

Antiochus I., coins of, xix. 10; 
xviii. 92; 190, 

Antiochus ine coins of, xix, 11. 

Antiochus Itt. coin of, xiii, 322. 

Antiochus ‘Vir. and Cleopatra, 
coins of, xi. 87. 


Antoninus Pius, coins of, xi, 184, 
S88; xiii. 130; xiv. $5. 








Apamea Bith, of, xiii. 25. 
Apumea Phryy in of, xiii. 3H, 
Aphrodisins, cnin of, xiii. 29. 


Apolle, worship of, xvi. 278, 
Apollonia Cari, coin of, xiii, 29, 
Apollonia Myrici, coin of, xiii. 106 ; 
xx, 272. 
Apollonia Monlisvon, coins of, xiii, 
ala 
Apollonia Mysin, coin of, xiii, 27, 
Apollonin Salbake, evin of, xiii 3 
Apollonia Threw, coins of, xiii, 
12, 27. 
Apollophanes, coin of, xii. 167, 177. 
Aquinum Latii, ooin of, xiii. 04. 
Arabic coins, xix. 74, 
Arnbic glass coins, xii. 199. 
Arabic moines mint 
of, xiii, 54, 
Ambic coins struck at Jerusalem, 


vi. 68. 

Arainn coins of, xii. 67 ; xvii. 182 ; 

xx, 163, 
Arcadius, coins of, xviii. 46. 
Arcesine, coins of, xiii, 125, 
APXAPETAS, the legend, xiv. 38. 
Archelaus, xii. 6. 
Ardeshir Barbak, xii, 48 


Ardoshir IIL. coin of, xiii, 21. 

Ares, as a Sun God, xx, 49. 

Argos, coins of, xiii. 113, 

Argyll, John, Duke of, medals of, 
xx, 266. 


Aripert, coin of, xviii, 264, 
Aratarchos of Colchis, coine of 
xvi. 1. 


Aristotimns the nt, xix, 269, 
Armonian coins, xi, 202; xii. 9. 
Arsaces, coin of, xi. 218, 

ener) the namo of Ephesus, 


xx. 127. 
Arsinot IL., coin of, xiii. 325. 
Art on Greek coina, xv. 89. 
Art on Sicilian coins, xvi. 17. 
Art on the coins of Offa, xv. 206. 
Artabanus V., coins of, xi. 226. 
Artavasdes, coins of, xi, 226, 
Artavasdes I., coin of, xiii. 322. 
Artavasdes IT., coin of, xii. 9. 
Artaxias L., coin of, xiii. 321. 
Artemidorus, coins of, xii. 166, 176. 
Artemis, 0 coin offered to, xiii. 183. 
— or Diana, of Ephesus, xx. 
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Aszea, coin no xiii. 111. 
Ashantee War Medal, the, xv. 167. 
Aas o Society, Journal of, noticed, 


Aditi Standard, the, xv. 249, 252, 


haneiiinin: coins of the, xi. 236. 

Aspondus, coins of, xiii. 29; xx. 48. 

eee coins of, xvi, 254. ras 

prince, coins of an, xix. 81. 

‘Atengaide the Goddess, xvia 103. 

Athi coins of, xviii. 154. 

ae coins of, xi. 4, 17 ; xiii. 110, 
177. 

Athens, imitations of coins of, xviii. 
273; xx. 191, 307. 

a John, Duke of, medal of, xx. 


Attaloia, coin of, xiii. 318. 
Augusta, coin of, xiii. 33. 
Augustus, coins of, xi. 183, 187; 
Lagan bak ih ox Be 

5 of, on rite 

‘oing, ii. 283. = 

A Jewish coins of, xv. 179. 
Aulari, coin of, xiii. 122. 
Aurelianns, coins of, xvii. 131. 
Aurelianus, medallion of, xi. 186, 
Aurelius, M., coins of, xi. 185,189. 
Aurunea, coin of, xi. 166. 
Axzbual, coin of, xi. 5. 
Azotus, coin of, xviii. 126. 


Baal-Melek, coi: 
Babylon | ‘ltatard, the, xe. 250, 
q 

Baconsthorpe, coins found at, xx. 75. 

Bactrian coins, xii, 157; xiii. 187, 
324; xiv. 161; xv. 1; xviii, 302, 
xix. 1; xx. 181. 

oP "coins of, xviii. 169. 

Bagis Lydios, 0 coin of, xi xiii, 318. 

Bago, ears da, the modallist, 


. Bahrim Chobio, coin of, xiii. 236. 
Ballwos, coins of, xx. 292. 
Bambyee, coins of, xviii. 103. 

Bani-Ui coins of the Khalifahs 

ar xiv. 349. 

Barbarian imitations of Roman 
coins, xviii. 49, 132. 

Bar-cochab, coins of, xi. 250; xv. 
821; xix. 16. 

Barke, coins of, xiii. $26. 

Bartholomew, St., medal on the 
massacre of, xii. 216. 


Basil T., coins gs xviii, 204, 
Bathyra, Jewish dynasts of, xi. 157. 
— famil, xviii. 287. 
Bedr, son of ‘Humawiyeh, dinar of, 
xi. 268, 
Beo,the, as a symbol on Ephesian 
coins, xx, 92 et segg. 
ikem, coin of, xvi. 270. 
the, xvi. 88, 
Bolli, the ongravor, xix. 210. 
Reoneven' Dukes of, xviii. 265. 
Berenice IL, com of, struck at 
hhesns, xx. 134. 
Coin Cabinet, the Handbook 
to the, noticed, xvii. 367. 
Berliner Biiitter, noticed, xi. 289; 
xii, 213 ; xiii. 303. 
Bermuda “Hog-money, ” xvi. 163; 
xviii, 166. 
Berwick hal: , xi. 281. 
Best-shot » X¥. 167. 
Bithynia, coins of, xiii. 25, 
Blacxs, Duc de, his ‘Translation of 
Mommsen, noticed, xiv. 157. 
eer ‘he hope of, xviii. 


, his “Monnaies 


des Macédoniens, ” noticed, xvii. 


Boxeors, H. P., his on 
the coins of Heracles nd Ma- 
Bosporea, cola of sil 121; 
coin of, 121, 
poh coin of, xiii. 40. 
Bottizan Numismati 


219; xx. 55. 
Boi, as applied to coins, xiii. 178, 


Tass ton College xvi. 98. 
liege, Mr. Madden's 
aaa Ay tie: cokes 28, noiiaed 


xviii. 

Briot, Nicholas, the engraver, xiv. 
245, 320; xviti, 77, 292; ee 116. 
Te Trish coins minted at, xx. 


British coins, xi. 155. 

British Museum, Cutalogue of the 
Greek coins in the, noticed, xiii, 
173; xvi. 276; xvii. 366. 
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British Museum, Catalogue of the 
Oriental coins in the, noticed, xv. 
244; xvii. 78. 

British Musoum, Catalogno of the 
Roman medallions in the, noticed, 
xiy, 270, 

British Musoum, exhibition casos 
for coins ut, xii. 217. 

British Museum, Grevk coins ro- 
contly nequirad by, xi. 166. 

British Musoum, Guide to the 
Eloctrot, of select Grevk 

coins ex bited in the, noticul, 


xii. 02. 

British Musoum, the new Guide to 
the Electrot of Greek and 
Roman coins in the, noticed, xx. 
180. 

Bronge coins, analyses of, xv. 32. 

Brooke, Rajahs Sir James and Sir 
Chi » coing of, xx. 336. 

Bruce, Rev. Dr. Collingwood, his 
“Story of tho Thorngrafton 
Find,’ noticed, xii. 63. 

B ian coins, xviii. 67. 

B Capt. Richard, coins dis- 
oa by him in Midian, xviii. 

Buweyh! coins, xvi. 268. 

Byblus, coins of, xvii. 179. 
Byzantine gold coin, barbarous 
copy of a, xix. 276. 
Byzantine weights, xiii, $1. 
Byzantium, coins of, xiii. 21. 


Cwsarca, coins of, xiii. 39. 

Caius Cresar, coin of, xi. 183. 
Calais mint, the, xi. 98, 198. . 
OALLEV, the imscription, xvii. 


816. 
Callirho#, Antiochian coins of, xi. 


70, 88. 

Cal Rev. T., unpublished 
iratle coins in the collection of, 
xix. 74. 

Camarina, coins of, xvi. 6. 

bell, Capt. Alexander, medal 





Cannte, or Cnut, coins of, xvi. 161, 

Poi 220; nek tees 226. 
P coin of, xi. 19. 

Caracalla, coins of, xiv, 86; xv. 38; 
xviii. 120; xix. 273. 

Caradoaso, the engraver, xix. 206. 

Carallia, coin of, xiii. 31. 


Carausius, coins of, xiv. 87; xvii. 
139. 

Caransius, silver money of, xix, 44, 

ering coins of the Satraps of, xvii, 


Carinus, coins of, xvii. 147. 
Carno, coin of, xi 
Carthan, coins of, x 
Curthage, coins of, 
Carus, coing of, xvii 
Carystua, coins of, 


97. 

Crssopo, coin of, xiii, 108, 

Caxtlo Rising, pouny of Stephen 
minted ut, xix. 21, 

Catalogue of the Crook coins in 
tho KBritish Muscum, noticed, 
xiii. 173; xvi. 270; xvii. 365, 

Catalogno of Oriental coin in the 
British Musoum, noticed, xv. 
244; xvii. 78. 

Catalogo, of the Roman Medallions 
in tho British Museum, noticed, 
xiv, 270. 

Catana, coins of, xiii, 102; xvi. 9. 

Cavino, tho engraver, xix, 212, 


Capeteinnt Lydiw, coin of, xiii. 


Cebronia, coins of, xv. 207 ef segq. 

Celonderis, coin of, xiii. 33. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, xix. 211. 

Conturipi, coin of, xiv, 36, 

Ceramox Carin, coin of, xiii. 313, 

Cenuti, the engraver, xix. 208. 

Chaleis, coins of, xv. 274; xviii. 09 
etacqq. | 

Churacone, onin of, xifi, 185. 

Charibert If., coins of, xviii. 242. 

Char! 1o, coins of, xix. 68, 

Charles I., die for half-crown of, 
xiv. 105. 

Charles I., coins of, xvii. 166. 

Charles L., penny. of, xvi. 162. 

Charles 1., the Tower silver coins 
of, xvi. 133. 

Charles I., his collection of coins, 
xiv. 100. 

Charles I., Scottish coins of, xiv. 
240; xv. 165; xix. 115. 

Charles I., Scottish medals of, 
xviii. 291. 

Charles I., his mint accounts in 
Scotland, xix. 70. 

Charles IL., coins of, xvii. 74, 348, 
355, 358. 

Charles I1., copper coinage of, xiv. 
nla. 







119; xviii. 
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Neri ee Ts gold sicge-piece of, 


Charl ata Na early silver coins 

Of, XIX. 

Charles II,, Scottish coins of, xiv. 
317; xix. 119. 

Charles IL., Scottish medal of, 
xviii, 294. 

cae IL, his mint accounts in 


xix. 71. 
Gasies IL, of} Naples, coins of, xii. 


Childadort, coin of, xviii. 237. 
Childebert IL., coins of, xviii. 238. 
Chics ie ea tin 2s a8. 
immra 6, Xv, 2} 

Chios, coins of, xiii, 28; xv. 264. 
Chios, medimyal coins of, xii. 152. 
Chramnus, coin of, xviii. 237. 
Guests bust of, on coins, xviii. 177, 


Christian emblems on the coins of 
Constantine I. and his successors, 
xvii. 11, 242; xviii. 1, 169. 

nological sequence of the coins 
of Syracuse, xiv. 1. 

Ch Professor, his analysis of 
British coins, xvii. 313. 

Cimolus, coin of, xiii. 120. 

Cistophori, of Ephesus, xx. 146, 


Claudius, Jewish coins of, xv. 190. 

Clazomenm, coins of, xv. 264 ef 
se99. 

Clazonense Toniw, coin of, xiii. 

Cleomenes IIL, coins of, xiii, 112, 
310-312. 

Clotaire, coins of, xviii. 239. 

Clovis LL., coins of, xviii. 242. 

Cnossus, , coins of, xx. 47. 

Cnut, coin of, xx. 72. 

Onut, the Saint king of Denmark, 


Coca ‘ Parnice, R. W., his 
“« Records of the Coi of Seot- 


Coining irons, ancient, xii. 298, 
Colchis, coins of, xvii. 1. 
Colosse Phrygie, coin of, xiii. 321, 


Gel ‘brassus, coin of, xiii. 33. 
Sear . FILL, the inscription, xvii. 
Commodus, coins of, xi. 185, 191; 


Aral medallion of, xvii. 338. 
us and Abgar, coin of, xviii. 
Omcemaih, honorary 
w naval 
medals of the, xv. 81; xvi. 153. 

Conder, Mr. F. B., his papers on 
Jewish coins, noticed, xiv, 292. 

Constans, coins of xvii. 279, 283; 
xviii. 24 ef segg. 

Constantine 17% coins of, xvii. 11, 
242; xviii. 4; 199. 

Constantine IL, coins of, xvii. 49, 
54, 258, 261, 272, 281; xviii, 12) 
14, 21, 23, 25. 

tine V., coins of, xviii. 202. 

Constantine X., coins of, xviii. 204, 

Coomeentios XiL, coins of, xviii, 
21 

Constantine, St., on coins, xviii. 189. 

Constantinepolis, coing of, xvii. 


Cuastealien Chlorus, coin-moulds 
of, xi. 36; cain of, xvii, 139. 
Constantius Gallus, coins of, xviii. 


Constantius IL, coins of, xvii 262, 
279, 283 ; xviii. 12, 24 et segg. 
Copenhagen Cabinet, the, xvi, 217. 

Copper coinage of 1672-3, xiv. 113. 

Coroyra, coins of, xy. ares 

Corinth, es 

Corinth, coins of, contig TPIH, 


alli Pietro, coins of, xii. 
138. 


Cornu, yp, and CORNYV-PHENICEs, 
numismatic notes on the legends, 
xii. 65, 221. 

Cos, coins of, xv. 267 et 299 

Coventina, the goddess, 89. 

Craig, James, medal of, xx. 257. 

Crispus, coins of, xvii. 49, 53, 268 ; 
xviii. 11, 

Creosus at Ephesus, xx. 97. 

Creesus, coinage of, xv. 256 et seqg. 

Cromaa, coin of, xiii. 122. 

concerning his 








Croton, coins of, 
Cucurbita, the, xiii, 128, 
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Cnerdale find, uncertain coins in 
the, xx. 192. 
Culloden medala, xv. 00; xix. 142. 
Cumberland, Duke of, meduls of, 
xix. 142. 
Cunipert, coins of, xviii. 253. 
OVNNETII, the legend, on coins, 
Cpl. coin of, xiii. 116, 
ovin of, xi 
Cyme, cvins of, xv. 264, 274. 
Grpeite logends, cuins with, xi. 2, 


Oypres, coins of, xiii. 317; xv. 334. 
Cope coins discovered in, xi. 1, 


Cyrene, coins of, xiii. 326; xiv. 
267; xv. 274; xx. 13. 
coins of, xiii. 27; xv. 266, 
Oyzicus, stators of, xvi. 277 ; xvii. 
169; xx. 9 


Deedalus dees Bi) xix. 242, 

Dagobert I. IL, coins of, xviii. 
240, 244. 

Daldis Lydia, coin of, xiii, 319. 

Demasous, coins strack at, xiii, 65. 

SAMOKY PAS, legend on a coin of 
Cyrene, xiv. 267. 

Dandolo, Francis, Doge of Venico, 
coin of, xii. 166. 

Danish coins, weights of, xi. 44, 58, 

Dannen » _Herr Herman, his 
“Deutche Miinzon der Sach- 
sischen und Friinkischen Kaizor- 
zeit,” noticed, xvi. 272. 

AAONHI, ANTIOXEQN TON 
TIPO, coins with the legend, 
xi. 70, 79, 

Dardanus, coins of, xiii. 124; xv. 
292 et le 

Darics in xvi. 116, 

David II. of Scotland, coins of, xi. 
287; xii. 84, 238. 

Decennial vows, the, xiii. 130. 

Decentius, coins of, xviii, 37. 

Defa: coins, xiii. 185. 

ar e jonas of the Pacikn kings 
of 

Delium re coin of, xiii. 109, 330. 

Delmatius. coins of, Xvii. 282, 283. 

Delphi, coin of, xiii. 108. 

Demetrius I., coin of, xiii. 323, 

Demetrius, St., on coins, xviii. 190. 

ius, the, in the New Testa- 

ment, xvi. 189. 

Denominational markr on Cireck 
coins, xiii. 9. 


“Desrente en Angleterre,” on 
medals of Napoleon, xi. 266, 

Desiderius, cvins of, xviii. 245. 

* Doutsche Miinzen der Sachsis- 
chen und Friinkischon Kaizer- 
wit," noticed, xvi. 272, 

Devonshire tokens, xvi. 247. 

Dindem, the, xviii. 1. 

Thee, cvins of, xiv, 204, 273; xv. 
Li 

 foeeeeceagr & the, xvi, 17: 

Digamina, the, on cvins "of Elis, 
xix, 233, 

410, AIQ, tho logend, xiii. 7. 

Div-Cwsarea, coin of, xiii. 34. 

Diocletian, coin-moulda of, xi. 36. 

Diocletian, coins of, xvii. 138, 

Dioclutian poriod, marke on the 
coins of the, xv, 335. 

Diodotos II., woin of, xiii, 324, 

Ditnysios and his succesuors, coins 
of, xiv. 20. 

Douitia, coin of, xi. 187. 

Domitian, coin of, xi. 147. 

Denies, Jenin coins of, xvi. a 

8, Lady Margaret, presum 
medal of, xviii, 74. 

Drachm in Judea, xvi. 126, 
Davsmonn, Coorgo, Provost of 
Edin! rh, modal of, xx. 266. 

Drusus, coin of, xx. $13. 

1 ie Earl of, modul of the, 


ets cvin-moulds found at, xi. 


Dyetachim, coin of, xiii, 107; 
xx. 272, 


Endgar, coins of, xvi. 161; xx. 211. 

Eadred, penny of, xv. 160. 

End a (che: Martyr), coins of, 
xx. 

Engle ey coins, xix. 229, 

aemeed of Northumbria, coins of, 


EBUAICE CIVITAS, the legend 
on coins, xx. 199, 
Eogbeorht, penny of, xvi. 150. 


Hegpunt, king of Kent, pennies 


xix. 60. 
Baabarge Mint, xix, 66, 138. 
Edward the Confessor, coins of, 
xvi, 329; xix. 154; xx. 72, 215. 
—— the Confessor, gold coin 
err L. and TI., pennies of, xiv. 
wi, 


Lae 
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Edward I., IL., and IL, coins of, 
xi. 264. 

Edward LY., groat of, xvi. 152. 
Edward VI., coins of, xii. 188, 193; 
«Beye 164; xviii. 305; xx, 74. 

Egypte Ancienne,” "Mo Feuar- 
t's work Kom noticed, xiii. 303. 
Sone! the High Priest, coins of, 
xv. 313. 
mer coins, the metrology of, 
xv. 245. 
Eloctrum, the metal, xv. 254. 
E coin of, xviii. 271. 
ar Via on English cvins, xvii. 


Eleusis, coin of, xiii. 110. 
EABYORPIA, the legend, xvi. 


Bleu theropolis, 40. 
Haan ibn sn of, xix. 


Elke” ooins'of, xi. 111; xix. 221; 
a 9; their chronology, xix. 


Elizabeth, coins of, xii. 190; xvii. 


niliee the hero of Gibraltar, medals 
of, xx. 269, 
EL-Mohammadiych, coin of, xix. 


7 

Bat king of Byblus, xvii. 180. 
EuWiathie Dhaai coins 

of, xix. 81. 

1 
Ex; ish coins, wei its of, xi. 43, os 
Bee oe oe er a 
Engin cue gold « ar Pa at Bisham 


Bnglieh gold pat ‘aiver coins found 
at Houghton, xvii. 163. 
English silver coinuge, the rise of 
xix. 23. 


Entella, coin of, xvi. 13. 
Ephems, coins of, xiii. 28; xv. 





264 et lo 
Stace Ubtay ool aoe 
esus, ni 
7 the coins of, xx. 85. ed 


Ephesus, hoard of ovins found at, 
xii. 120. 


Epigraphy, Sicilian, xvi. 35. 
Bronymnoee Magistrates of Ephesus, 
tho, xx. 165 ef argq. 


Eppillus, coins of, xvii. 329. 
E:chomenos or nos, coin 
of, xiii. 110, 331. 
jus, coins of, xv, 269. 
Eretria, coins of, xiv. 276. 
Exsxuxe, Sir Charles, medal of, 
xviii. 7: 


, coins of, xv. 292, 
Erythre, Toniz, coin of, xiii. 312, 
Eryx, coins of, xiv. 36; xx. 2. 
qhece Pamphylico, coin n of, xiii. 


ee of ve Anglia, the 

uni ny of, xix. 46. 

Bthelrod, King of Northumbria, 
coins of, xiv, 94; xx. 62, 


ria, coin of, xii. 93, 

Euboon, wife of Antiochus IIT., 
it of, xviii. 99. 

Eu coins of, xiii. 119; xviii. 


97. 
Euboic standard, the, xv. 253,270; 
xviii. 86. 


Endoxia, coins of, xviii. 44, 40, 
ages St., on coins, xviii. 190, 
Balas, coins of, xiii. 325; 
Bananas Phrygie, coin of, xiii. 


Buthydemes, cuin of, xili. 324. 
Euxine, a Monetary League on the, 


231. 
Earn, shekels of the timo of, xvi. 


FA or FAAEION, the legend, xix. 
Fakhr-ed-din Keri-Arslin, coins 


ing the names of, xiii. 63. 
ic coins of, xvii. 267; xviii. 


Pension I, coins of, xi. 184, 
Faustina IL, coins of, xi. 186, 
Ferimers ibn Mohammed, coins of, 


Feuardent, F., his Pitted An- 
cienne,” noticed, xiii. 30 5 
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Finds of cuins:— 


Ayr, xiv. 351. wi: 
Bacunsthorpe, xx. 7 
Buttle, near, xiii. 175. 
Bisham, xviii, 304. 
Blackmoor, Hants, xvii, 90. 
Boson, nes near, xvil, 309, 
Bokhara, xix. 1. 
Bulwick, xix. 219. 
Gnd xvi. 78. 
Hants, xii. 72, 
Oyprus, xi. 1, 229. 
ame nour Northampton, xi. 


Bhs |. 120. 
meer xvii. 104. 
ha ney , xvi. 76. 





ao xvii. 80. 
ubary xi. 6. 
» x! 

Tatentos xvii. 163, 
Khorrommabid, xix. 153. 
Knapwell, xvii. 167. 
Tarebath: xv. 140. 

London, Oity of, xvi. 323, 
Lutterworth, xi. 169. 
Old Monkland, xvii. 308, 
Oxford, xi. 264. 
Priene, xi. 19. 


Risano, xx. 202. 

Rochester, xiv. 352. 

Ross, Herefordshire, xi. 155. 

St. Alban’s, xii. 186, 

San'd, xviii. 278; xx. 303. 

Sodlesoombo, xix. 164. 

Selci, xx. 270. 

Shillington, Bods, xi. 227. 

Sellen coins; xix. 217, 

coins, xix. 

Smyrna, near, xvi. 277. 
India, xii. 168. 

Stamford, xi. 97, 178. 

Stoinish, ‘xvii. 308. 

Tamworth, xvii. 340. 

Tho: xii, 63. 

Wight, Isle of, xiy. 362. 

Finds of Roman coins, tabular view 


Firéz, the mints of, xiii. 293, 

Firéa Bustin, coin of, xiii. 250. 

Firéz Kobid, coin of, xiii. 260. 
Florian, St., coins in the monastery 
of, xi. 291. 


Florianus, coins of, xvii, 133. 

Folkes’s Plates of English coins, 
curious copy of, xy. 92. 

Forlyee, Dr. George, medal of, xx, 


ectan coins, tho valuo of, in Scot- 
lund, xiv. 134, 144. 

Francia, the ongraver, xix. 204, 

Fruncis aud Mary of Scotland, coins 
of, xii. 289; xiii, 141; xv. 164; 
xvii, 64. 

Frankish cooing, xii. 72 et aeyy, 

Friedlaunder, Dr. J., his work on 
“ lottern OB," noticed, xiii. 

Frochnor, W., “ 1.08 Méduillons do 
oa Homain,” noticed, xix. 


Falvia Phrygi«, coin of, xiii. 320. 
Fylfot, the-ax. 18 


Gaisberger, J., “ Die Miinzsamm- 
lung des Stiftes St. Florian," 
noticed, xi. 201. 

Gialba, coin of, xi. 187. 

Galeotto, the engraver, xix. 209. 

Gulerius Maximianns, coin-moulds 
of, xi. 36. 

Gilley, on Pheenician cvins, xvii. 
90. 


aT ees cvins of, xi. 171; xvii. 
102. 


Gallus, coin of, xvii, 101, 

Galway, token of, xv. 168. 

Gaza, ovins of, xvii. 221. 

Cela, coins ‘of, xii, 213; xvi. 8. 

Gelimir, coins of, xviii. 139. 

Giclon, coins of, xiv. 6. 

Gelon IL. (), coins of, xiv. 63. 

—— coing struck in Chios, xii. 

Sait he, a 
jwomori, ©) of the, coins 
struck under, xiv, 6. 

Gvorge I., coins of, Bee 74, 356. 

Georgo IL, coins of, xvii. 74, 366. 

George ut, coins of, xvii. 

George Iv, coins of. xvii, 74. 

St., on coins, xviii, 189, 214. 

the, xvi. 89. 

German medimval coins, Dannen- 
bere's work on, noticed, xvi. 

Gorme, coins of, xiii. 28. 

Gata, coins of, xi. 186; xiv. 86. 

Glass, as a material for standard 
coin weights, xiii, 60. 
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Glass coins, Arabic, by fs 199. 
struck in 


Gold coins Saxon times, 
xix. 62. 
oe St., coin BA xviii. 237. 
Ill. Pi coins of, xi. 
re vil oor 


, Lord George, medal of, 
xx, 269. 
Goresia, coin of, we 119, 330. 
Gortyna, coin of, xiii . 116. 
cums Deodato de, ‘coins of, xii. 


Graflito on a Greck coin, xiii, 183, 
Gratian, coins of, xviii. 41. 
herr weight systems of, xv. 


Greek autonomous coins from the 
Wigan collection, xiii. 89, 309. 
Greek coins in the British Muscum, 

the Cutalogue of the, noticed, 
xiii. 173; xvi. 276; xvii. 365. 
Greek coins, list of unedited, xiii. 


19. 

Greek coins, as iustrating History 
and Art, xv. 

Greek coins, rast on, by M. Six, 
xiii. 329, 

Greek letters, forms of, on Sicilian 
coins, xvi. 38. 

Gnerenwett, Rev. Canon, rare and 
unpublished coins in his collec- 


tion, xx. 

Grimoald it, and IY., coins of, 
xviii. 256. 

Gxuzper, Herbert eed his “Cata- 


logue of the Roman Medal- 
lions in the British Museum,” 
noticed, xiv. 270. 


Guernsey, Thos. Simon’s conneo- 
tion with, xiv. 107. 
Gunthamund, coins Of, xviii, 137. 


Hadrian, ooin of, xi. 188. 
Hadrian, coins of, struck at Elis, 


272, 
Hadrian ad. Sabina, Jewish coins 
of, xvi. 6 
Hadrisni, aie of, xiii, 25. 
Hadrianotherx, coin of, xiii. 25. 
il coin of, xiii. 


Hamdani prince, coin of an, xix. 
78. 

Hamiltn, Isabella, medal of, xviii. 

a L, coins of, xvi. 151; xx. 


Harold IT.; coins of, xvi. 338. 
Lord, xvi, 237. 
Harthacnut, penny of, xx. 215. 
Hawkins's oey nA English Silver 
Coins, new edition, xvii. 75. 
Heap, B. V., the “ de Numis- 
matigque”” awarded to, xv. 338, 
acetone, Satrap of Caria, xvii. 


Heiss, Aloiss, his “ Description des 
monnaies antiques de!’ " 
noticed, xi. 292. 

Helena, coins of, xvii. 265. 

H coin of, xiii. 325. 

Helmet, the Macadonian, xx. 66. 

Heyrnrer, H. tp ig Phar’ 
cerning coins m o! 
Oliver Cromwell, xi. 156. 

Henrrey, H. W., his account of 
_ Bristol Mint, noticed, xv. 


7. 
HENRICYVS, the short-cross pen- 
aay Daraley sf Mary Gn 
ant een. 
of coins of, xiii, 145; medal 
of, xvii. 68. 
Sag: fee coins of, xi. 228; xiii. 
Henry IT., coins of, xv. 152. 
Henry IV., heavy coinage of, xi. 


107. 
Henry IV., light coinage of, xi. 
Hoary IV., V., and VI, the silver 
coat 93, 193. 
Hi silver coinage of, xi. 


Vv. or Shee unpublished 
weoteh 1 
He NE, heavy coinage of, xi. 
Henry VI, light coinage of, xi. 


Hear VI wf Loy portcullis groat 


a gold coins of, xii. 
190; xvii, f 1635 xviii. 305. 
Henry VIL, Trish silver coins of, 


xix, 167; gg 
Beaty VIIL., the wives of, xix. 


183. 
Heraclea, coins of, xix. 26; xviii. 
Heraclius, coins of, xviii. 202; xix. 
277. E 


Hera, coins of, xiii. 114, 311, 330. 
Herakleia, coin of, xiii. 108. 
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Herniis, Saka king, coin of, xiv. 116, 
Hermaus, coins of, xii. 167, 179. 
Herod L., of Judwa, cwvius of, xi. 
245; xii. 7; xv. 43. 
Herod Agrippa I., coins of, xv. 58. 
Herod Agrippa II., cuins of, xv. 
1 


78, 101. : 
Horod Antipas, coins of, xi. 253; 
xv, 47. 
Herod Archolaus, ovina of, xi. 248; 


xv. 46, 
Tierod, King of Chaleia, xv. 80. 
Herod Philip 1., coins of, xv. 49. 
Herod Philip [1., coins of, xv. 62, 
Herodian family, coins of, xv. 41, 


101. 
Hicrapolis in Syria, coins of, xviii. 
103 


Hieron I, coins of, xiv. 9. 

Hieron IL., coins of, xiv. 60. 

Hieron; coins of, xiv. 69. 

Hiketas, coins of, xiv, 53. 

Hilderio, coins of, xviii. 139. 

Himera, coins of, xvi. 10. 

Himyarite imitations of coins of 
Athens, xviii. 273. 

Himyaritic tetradrachm, xx. 303. 

Hi the Great, coins of, 

163, 175. 

Hissarlik, whorls from, xx, $8. 

Hittites, ‘their dominion in Asia 
Minor, xx. 88. 

Honre, James, of tho Mint, temp. 
Charles II., xiv. 113. 

Hoare tokens, and with the namo 
of, xx. 332, 

Hog-monoy, xvi. 153; xviii. 166. 

Hotta , M., modal by, xix. 144. 

Honorius, coins of, xviii. 43, 

Honorius, Vandalic coins of, xviii. 


140. 
Hormazd I., coins of, xii, 105. 
Hormazd It, coins of, xii, 113. 
Hormazd ILL,, coins of, xiii, 225, 
Hormazd IV., coins of, xiii, 235. 
Hormuzd V., coin of, xiii. 251. 
Horse-shoes, if used by the Greeks, 


xx. 16. 
Hosam-oed-din, Timurtash, coins of, 
xiii. 342. : 
Hosam-od-din, Yuluk-Arslin, coins 


of xiii. 307. 
Hull, notes on the issuers of trades- 
men's tokens in, xx. 234. 
Hume, David, medal of, xx. 257. 
barre Dr. John, medals of, xx. 
1. 


Hunter, Dr. William, meihils of, 
xx, 260, 

Tfuteheson, Professor, medal of, 
xx. 256. 

Tlypmepa, onins of, xv. 36, 38 

Tlyreains L., coins of, xii. 2; xiv. 
$10—312, 


Talyans, coin of, xiii. 314. 

Ichnw, cvins of, xiv. 177, 278; xv. 
7. 

Mlyrian coing, <x. 

Tmud-od-din Ab 
xiii, SOL. 

Temgos on Mohatmmadan coins, 
xiii, 254, 

Tndentare of James L, concerning 
farthing tokens, xvi, 240. 

Indian coins, unciunt weights of, 
xiii, 219. 

Indian swastika, the, xx. 14, 

Inscription, Christian, xvii. 302. 

Trish iNuminations, xv. 213. 

Trish xilver coins, xix. 157, 185; 
xx. 74. 

Trixh token, xv. 168, 

Trish tradeamen’s tokens, xvii. 167; 


xix, 191. 
Tron coins from Kashgar, xix. 274. 
Tron monoy of Jupnn, xx. 174. 
IC. XC. on coins, xviii. 179. 
ar % Pamphyliw, coin of, xiii. 
315, 
Italian medals, xix. 196, 








» coins of, 


Jnkim, of Bathyra, coin of, xi. 161. 
James I, sixpence of, xvi, 162. 
James I, coina of, xvi. 165. 

——_ 1., farthing tokens of, xvi. 


Jumes I, Trish coins of, xix, 186. 
James I. of Scotland, onins of, 
xv. 159; modal of, xvii. 54, 
James I. and IT. of Scotland, coins 
of, xv. 159, 160. 
re IL, oy le TV. of Soot- 
fand, coinage of, xii. 100, 242. 
James IT., coins of, xvii. 74, 360. 
— IL., Scottish medal of, xviii. 
James IIT. of Scotland, gold medal 


of, xii. 261. 
of Scotland, medal of, 


James IT, 

xvii. 68. 
James IV. of Scotland, xiii. 41. 
James LV. of Scotland, coins of, xv. 
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169; 161; medals of, xvii. 59, 


sony. of Scotland, coins of, xiii. 
60; xv. 166, 

James V. of Scotland, medal of, 
xvii. 61. 

James VI. of Scotland, coins of, 
xi, 287; xii, 280; xiv. 119, 229; 


xv. 165, 

James VI. of Scotland, medals of, 
xvii, 71, 72. 

James VE, mint accounts in Scot- 
land, xix. 66, 

James VIL. of Scotland, coins of, 
xiv. 325; xix. 124, 

James VITL. of Scotland (the elder 
Pretender), coins of, xix. 136. 

Twpanese iron money, xx. 174. 

Jorusalom, coins commemorating 
the capture of, xvi. 45, 

J eqanalets, shekels with the legend, 
xv. 

Jevons, W, Stanley, his “Money, 
and theRfechanisw of Exchange’ ‘s 
noticed, xv. 337. 

Jewel, currency, xvi. 94. 

Jewish coins, xi 157, 235; xii. 1; 
xiv. 281; xv. 41, 101, 169, 298; 
xvi. 46, 81, 177, 315; xviii. 283; 
xix, 13, 

Jewish numismatics, recent works 
on, xiv. 168; xvi. 222, 

Jews, revolts of the, xii. 7. 

Jvhanna and Louis of Naples, coins 

J ff = iol of, xi. 286. 

John Baliol, penn 

soba Duke of rites medal of, 


John Hyreann, coin of, xi. 236 ; 
xii, 1; 

John I., Zimiscos, coins of, xviii. 
203, 213. 

John I1., Comnenus, xviii. 214. 

John XXIZ., Popo, coin of, xii. 155. 

John, St., on coins, xviii. 190. 

John, St., of Jerusalem, coins of 
the Ordor of, xii. 131. 

Jonathan - eae Janneeus, 
coins of, xi. 231 

Jones, Paul, oka Of, xx. 258, 

Jovian, coins of, xviii. 40. . 

Judas Aristobulus, coins of, xi. 
238; xii, 2; xiv. 305. 

we Domne, coins of, xi. 192; 


Julin ii, coins attributed to, xx. 
313. 


Tulin Masa, coin of, xi. 192. 
Julia Mamea, coin of, xviii. 119. 
Julia Sommias, coin of, xi. 192. 
Julia Titi, coin of, xi. 183. 
Julian the ‘Apostate, medallion of, 
I Iiopolis ei f, xiii, 25 
uw! ig, coin of, xiii. 26, 
Julius Cesar, coin of, xi. 187. 
Justin I, coins of, xviii, 153, 169, 
201; xix. 276. 
Tustin IT, +, coins of, xviii. 143, 
Justinian I, coins of, xviii. 154, 
169, 201; xix. 277. 
Tustinian iL, coins of, xviii, 176, 
2038, 2656. 


Kakweyhis, coins of the, xv. 231. 

Kalliope and Hermaus, coins of, 
xii, 168. 

KAAAIPOHI, ANTIOXEQN TON 
Fut coins with the legend, xi. 
0, 88. 

Kamnaskires (2), coin of, xiii, 185, 

car ea Bog, coin of, xvi. 


Kan Aralin El Melik Kl Mu- 
dhaffor, coins of, xiii. 379. 
sir princes, coins of the, xix. 


Ketbng, the inscription, xviii. 


eae: coins from, ig we 

ry geography of, xix. 279. 

et mignon at, xv. 216, 

Saae k, Dis Miinzsammlun, 
des Stiftes St. Florian,” noticed, 


xi, 201. 
Kent, coins of, xii. 78. 
Kenyon, R. L., his new edition 
of “ Hawkins," noticed, xvii, 75. 
Kesitah, the, xvi. 91. 
Khalesfchs, coins of the Eastern, 
noticed, xv, 244. 
Khorfwin, revenue of, xiii. 249, 
Khusrd [., coins ak sa 232. 
King’ 's ovil, touchin, for the, xii. 


Xin A. and I., medals by, xix. 
146. 
Kobhb, coins of, xiii, 280. 
Kol arog, the tarm, xiv. 166. 
‘Snigliche Minzkabinet zu Ber- 
lin,” noticed, xvii. 347. 
Kophene, the ancient kingdom of, 
xix. 280. 
Kutb-ed-din Tl Ghazi IL, coins of, 
xiii. 84 
c 
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Kutb-od-din Sakman IT., coins of, 
xiij, 293. 


Labarum, tho, xvii. 24. 

Lacedmmon, coins of, xiii. 23, 112, 
310, 332. 

.acedwemonian alliance with Klis, 
xix. 234. 

Lalianus, coin of, xvii. 109. 

aay coins of, xviii, 260; xx. 


tomes Paulos, his work on 
the coins of Amorgos, noticed, 
Shee 125, 
— coins of, xv. 206 ; xvi. 
287; xvii, 169; xx. 12. 
Lacalices Phrygiv, coins of, xiii, 


Tad Ponti (f), coins of, xiii. 


Levi, coin of, xiii, 324. 
_— Seleucidis, coin of, xiii, 


Lauderdale, tho Duke of, medals 
of, xx. 263. 

Luz, J. E., his book of Roman 
Imperial ” Photographs, noticed, 
X1y. 

Tamensaes, F., his “Monnaies 
“ la Lydio, “noticed, xvii, 


Lenormant, F., his “3fonnaio 
deus LAxtiqui, ” noticed, xviii. 


Thies gold triena strack at, xii. 76. 

Lao I, coins of, xviii. 48. 

Leo IV., coins of, xviii. 202, 

Leo VI., coin of, xviii. 207. 

Teoria peep pm i298, 247 
L xviii. » A 

Lesbos, coins of, xv. 202. 

Lessos, coins of, xx. 277. 

Leucas, coins of, xiii. 18. 

Leyden, coin struck at, xii. 77. 

cickias I., coins of, xvii, 48, 53, 


Lisilus IL., coins of, xvii. 54, 258, 

Lixcotx, F. W., unpublished 
Roman coins in the collection of, 
xi, 187. 

Lioni, the ver, xix. 209. 
Lipara (7), coin of, xiv. 40. 

Tivepon Numismatic Society, xi, 
1 

Livia, coins attributed to, xx. 311. 

Lori, coins attributed to, xix, 218, 

Lombard coins, xviii. 25]. 


London, Anglo-Saxon coins struck 
at, xii. 79, 80. 
— gold ¢rientes struck xt, xii. 


ane. Earl of, modal of, xviii. 

Lucilla, coin of, xi, 191. 

Luitprand, coins of, xviii. 264, 

Lycevios, coin of, xv, 20, 

Lycia, coins of, xi, 168; xx. 47. 

Lydia, coins of, xv. 250, 258, 

+e ian Standard, the, xv. 250, 

dio, Monnaies do In,” by M. 

Tanormant, noticed, xvii. 73, 

Lysimachua, coins of, struck at 
Ephesus, xx. 126, 129, 


Mareen Syrtiem, coin of, xiil, 


heseolan: coins of, bearing solur 
symbols, xx. 63, bro. 
Macodonian coins, M. Bompois’ 
work on, notivod, xvii. 77, 
Macedoninn coins of the Seleucid, 
xviii. 90, 
Macrinus, coin of, xi, 186, 
Mavnen, F. W., his 
to tho Electrotypes at Bri 
College,” mt xviii. 30% 
len, Queen of Scotland, 
modal of, xvii. 62. 
Mngislentos’ names on ancient 
coins, xvii. 106 ; xx. 85 e¢ segg. 
Magnontius, coins. of, xviii. 36. 
Ma; 1 ee coin struck in, 
Magaia Urb ‘bia, coin of, xvi 
rl coin of, xvii. 187. 
Magnus L, of aa coin of, 
xvi. 389; xx. 
m8 Atanas coin of, xiv. sr 
mmadan Dynastics during 
Khalifate, xx. 262, 
Mahomet II., coins of, xviii, 196. 
Mallos, coins of, xvii. 88. 
Mamertini, the, xvi. 17. 
Maneh, the, xvi. 106. 
Mansfield, the Earl of, medal of, 


xx, 268. 
Mantineia Arcadim, coin of, xiii. 
116, 338. 
Munubria, Thasian, xiv. 168. 
Manuel I., coin of, xviii. 206. 
Marathus, coins of, xvii. 188. 
Marcian, gold coin ‘of, xviii. 47. 
Marcianopolis, coins of, xiii. 19. 
ween Aurelius, coinn of, xi. 185, 


u ovis 
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Marens Aurelius, coins of, struck at 
Elis, xix. 273. 





Mary of Sea icotland, coins of, xii, 239; 
xiii, ry xv. bs xe. 1085 164, 166. 

Mary of Scotland, medals of, xvii. 
63 et 

Matasunde, coins of, xviii. 168. 

Mauricias, Tiberius, coins of, xviii. 


Maxentius, coins of, xviii. 198, 215. 
Maximianus, coins of, xvii. 139. 
us Hercnles, coins of, xiv. 


93. 
eg Hercules, coin-moulds 


of, 
“ Médaillons de I'Empire Romain,” 
Froehner, noticed, 3 xix. 27. 
Medallions, Roman, xiv. 270; xvii. 
3345 a 217, . 
the Ashantee and Best- 
Shot, xv. 167. 


xy. 90. 
Medale, Naval, of the Common- 
wealth, xv. 81; xvi. 158. 
Medals, Scottish, xvii, 57; xviii. 
73, 291; xix. 142; xx. 268. 
eee of, xiii. 315. 
28, 
Bee xiv. 260s xviii. 83; xx. 
180, 
Melos, coin of, xiii. 120. 
Menander, drachma of, xix. 275. 
Menvy, triens struck at, xii. 77. 
Merovii coins, xii, 72; xviii. 
67, 216; xix. 26, 67. 
Mesembria, coins of, xx. 59. 
‘Messana, coins of, xvi. 7, 12. 
i coin of xi 112. 4 
ic history of Scotland, xvii. 
re xviii. 73, 291; xix, 142; xx. 





praalartany coin of, xiii. 97. 
Nstchey of electrum coins, xv. 
Mow “coins strack at, xii. 73, 74. 
Michael VIL., coin of, xviii. 206. 

ichael VIIL., coin of, xviii. 210, 
fice St., on coins, xvii. 189, 
253, 257. 
Michel V. of Wallachia, xvi. 161. 
Midian, coins from, xviii. 283. 
Miletus, coins of, xv. 263 et seg. 


Milled English coins, xvii. 73, 347, 


wilted Scottish coins, xix. 108, 138. 

Mina, the, xv. 247. 

Minoa, coin of, xiii. 125. 

Mint Accounts, Scotland, xix. 66. 

Mint-marks of Charles I, xvi. 137. 

Mint-marks on coins of Diocletian 
= Maximian, xiv. 269; xv. 

Mint-marks upon Italian coins, 
xviii. 151. 

‘Mint- marks upon Merovingian 
coins, xviii. 22 

Mints, list of Edward the Con- 

Mite, in Bont Lag vi, 20 
Rite, ipture, x 4. 
Mithradates, Ephesian coins of his 
time, xx. 152. 

—- of Armenia, coins of, 


xi, 222, 

mileadate IIL. of Pontus, coin of, 
x. 

Monbite stone, the, xi. 202. 
Mohammadan coins, images on, 


xiii. 
Mohammadan dynasties, scheme of 
the, xx. 262. 
Moldavia, xvi. 165. 
Masciety nyu, of thn Grudn of 
onetary system 9 
Ariana, and India, 


xiii. 187. 
Maney-changwrs f in Soripture, xvi. 


sonayées of Edward the Confessor, 
list of, xvi. 375. 
Moneyers, Saxon, xx. 68. 


list of, xx. 221 
Mongols, coins of, xx. 320. 
Mongols in Persia, coins of, xx. 320. 
smog, Se Marquess of, medal 


Mopsus, coins of, xiii. 34. 
Mostene Lydim, coin of, xifi. 319. 
Mostis, king of "Thrace, xvi. 
Mouche a , medal of the Order 
of the, xvi. 396. 
Moa for coins, ancient Roman, 
xi. 28. 
» coin of, 
xi. 219. . 


crs See coin of, xix. 


Morid-ibn- Selim, dinar of, xvi. 271. 
Muwahhids, cvins of the, xiii. 147, 
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‘yconos, coin of, xiii. 120. 

Hass Cari, coin of, xiii. 313. 
ihe Illyrian coins reading, xx. 
294, 299. 

Mytilene Lesbi, coin of, xiii. 311. 


Naples, mediwyval coins of, xii. 122. 
Napoloon I., his medals for the in- 
fenaea ti invasion of Englund, xii. 


Norkerth, token of, xv. 10%. 

Narsos, coins of, xii. 112. 

beer ~aR Mahmud, coins of, 
xiii. 296. 

Nasir-ed-din Urtuk-Arslin, coins 
of, xiii, 358, 

Naval Medals of the Common- 
wealth, xv. 81; xvi. 168. 

Reapolis ‘Apulin, coin of, xiii. 

Neapolis Campaniw, coin a ti 95. 
vga eis Alpi, coins of, xiii. 


Ne jm-ed-din Ghazi, coins of, xiii. 


75. 
Neo-Cwsarea, coins of, xiii, 24. 
Nepotian, coins of, xviii. 35. 
Nero, coins of, xi. 183, 187. 
Nero, Jewish coins of, xy, 191, 
Nerva, coin of, xi, 187, 
Nicwa, coins of, xiii, 26. 
Nicephorus u., coins of, xviii. 213. 
Nickel in coins, xiii. 189. 
Niocomedia, coin of, xiii. 27. 
Nicopolis, coins of, xiii. 20 
Niko, on coins, xix, 231. 
Nimbus, the, on goin xvi xviii. 9, 178. 
Nineveh, coins of, 
Northumbrian coins, diy 945 xx, 


are coins, weights of, xi. 

, Bl. 

Norwich of Cant ix. 220; 
ra ich penny ute, xix, 220; 

Humoral on Remsen colonial ectne, 


Bd sci coins of, xvii. 137. 
Numismata Orientalia, the Inter- 
atone, noticed, xiv. 160; xvii. 


« Nemiamatique de 1’ Orient Latin,” 
noticed, xviii. 259. 

“Numismatische Zeitschrift,” no- 
ticed, xi. 289; xii. 214; xv. 87, 
334; xvi. 74, 76; xvii, 79; xviii. 
83; "xix. 84, 216; xx. 179, 

Nur-od-din Mohammad, coins of, 
xiii. 290, 


Nysa, Cappadocian, coin of, xvii. 
79. 


OB, tho letters, on Byzantine coins, 
xiii. 172; xx. 178. 

Ococlea, coins of, xiii, an. 

Odessus, coins of, xiii, 21, 

Oona Syrtion, coin of, xiii. 328, 

Offa, coins of, xv. 106, 206; xix. GO. 

Otbn, coins of, xiii, 35. 

Clive-wreeth on te a 231, 

oO nymph, xix. 249, 260, 

Olas Postical tho, xix, 282, 

OATMIIIKON, the logend, xix. 


oryatins coins of, xiii. 104; xviii. 
Ommayade dynaty, coin of the, xi. 





ON, mnonning of that word upon 


‘on coins, xx. 68, 
Orbiana, coin of, xi. 192. 
Orchomenos, coins of, xiii. 110, 160, 
309, 331. 
Oreskii, coins of, xiii. 105. 
Oriental coins in the British Mu- 
soum, Catalogue of the, notived, 
xv. 244; xvil. 78. 
Oriental coins in the Copenhagon 
Musoum, xvi. 267. 
* Orientalische ieee zu Odessa," 
ornaments He cvii. 312. 
rnaments, x 
wef coin of, x. 19. 


in of, xx. 
Orthosia Phonicit, =< “of, xiii. 
323. 
Ostrogothio coins a 192, 149. 
Otacilia, coin of, xvii. 1 on 
Otrus, coins of, xiii. i” 


Pwonia, coins of, xv. 20. 

Pale, coin of, xiii. 112. 

air ee Phceniciaz coins of, xvii. 
Pande Bruttiorum, coins of, xiii, 


Paniloaia Epiri, coins of, xiii. 108. 
Papal States, coins of the, xii. 155, 


Pans gold coins struck at, xii. 74, 
Pas Matteo, medal-engraver, xix. 
Peutali, coins of, xiii. 21. 


Pavia, coin of, xviii. 161, 
Penny, the, in Seripture, xvi. 189, 


Pree 
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peta, coins of, xix, 57. 

Perga, coin of, xiii. 30. 
Pergamus, coin of, xiii. 123, 333, 
Perinthus, coins of, xiii. 22, 
Persepolitan coins, xix. 4. 
Perseus, cvins of, xx. 66. 
Porsia, coins of, xiii.-323. 
Persian coins in Judma, xvi. 107. 
Pessinus, coins of, xiii. 39; xvi. 79. 
Peterborough, coins struck for, xx. 


Phahaspos, su supposed king of Porse- 
polis, xix. 6. 

Phanes, coin of, xviii. 262. 

Pharia, coins struck at, xx. 297. 
Pharnakes L., coin of, xiii, 121, 
Pharos, coin of, xiii. 107. 

Phialea, coins of, xiii, 23. 

Phidias’ statue of Zeus, xix. 269. 


z Philadelphia Lydia, coins of, xiii. 


38, 319. 

Philetwrian tetradrachms of Ephe- 
Bus, Xx. l4d. 

Philetwrus, coin of, xiii, 123, 338; 
xx, 144, 

Philip of Bathyra, coin of, xi. 160. 

Philip of Macedon, bis connection 
with Elis, xix. 250. 

Seg iH, us aisoedon, coins of, 


Pillip, pity of bisaes, coins of, 
Puli hg of Macedon, coins of, 


mip Ti, (Roman Emperor), coins 
of 
cam Arabia, coins of, xiii. 


Phooas, coin of, xii. 73. 
ocis, coin of, xiii. 108. 
Phoenician coins, xi. 11; xii. 66, 
221; xvii. 177. 
Phoenician forms of writing, xi. 


203. 
Phoenician legends, xviii. 100 ¢¢ 


Pheosician Standard, the, xv. 249. 
Pingo, T., medals by, xix. 145. 


Pins, Roger de, coins of, xii. 139. 

Pionia, coin of, xiii, 123. 

Pisa, near Elis, coins of, xix. 247. 

Pisano or Pisanello, the medallist, 
xix. 199. 

Pixodaros, coin of, xiii. 314, 

Platon, king of Bactriana, coin of, 
xv. 1; xvi. 79. 

Plautiana or Plantilla, coins of, xv. 


ris, the exergual letters, xiv. 


Phe on English coins, xvii. 353. 
Poomaneni, coin of, xiii. 28. 
Polemon IL, coin of, xiii, 121. 
Polycletus, the sculptor, xix. 244. 
Pomedello, the medallist, xix. 206. 
Pompeiopolis, coin of, xiii. 36. 
Fenteteed gold _ Siege piece of, 
x 
soars unique ‘teteadrachm _ of, 


Poors, Stanko E. L, his Cata- 
logue of the Oriental Coins 
in the British Museum, noticed, 

Poon a 7 e L., his 
‘coors, Stanley 
on gear ‘Arabic Okina 
noticed, xv. 

Populonia, een of, xiii, 93. 

Portoullis, tho, on coins, xviii. 286. 

re us, coins of, xis 172; xvii. 

Postumus, medallion of, xvii, 334. 

Potters’ stamps, xiv. 168. 

Prix de 2 Numismatique, the, xv. 
388 ; 180. 

Probus, conte of, xv. 385; xvii, 


183. 

Probus, of, xvii. 339. 

Procolitia, di of Roman 
altars and coins at, xix. 85. 

egus, coin of, xiii, 123, 
seve eg Cistophori of Ephesus, 
xx. 

Procopius, coins of, xviii. 41. 

Procurators, the coins of the Jewish, 
xv, 

Psoeare tors, Table of Jewish, xv. 

4, 

Proxescu-Osrex, Count, his cabinet 
purchased by the Berlin museum, 
xv. 243. 

Proni, coin of, xiii, 112. 

See ad Olympum, coin of, xiii. 


Prusia ad Hypium, coin of, xiii, 27. 
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or magistrates of 
Bptoees, list of the, xx. 170. 
TITOAEMAIAI, ANTIOXEQN 
TON EN, coins with the logend, 
70, 84. 
Ptolemy I., coins of, xi. 231. 
Ptolemy IV., coin of, xiii. 326. 
Punch- Indian coins, xiii. 


207. 
Pyrrhos, coins of, xiv. 54. 


Quentovic, coins struck at, xii. 75; 
xix. 36; xx. 199. 
Quintillus caine of, xi.174; xvii.130, 
Quintus Julius Gallionus (), sup- 
posed coins of, xvii. 108. 


Radelchis, coins of, xviii. 258. 

Ram, on coing, xi. 13, 

Ravenna, coins ins ob xviii. 156, 163. 

Rebah, 

Rebellion ein 1745, medals relating 
to the, xix. 142. 

L,, coins of, xviii. 247. 

Revolts of the Jews, coins of the, 
xi. 250; xii. 7; xv. 208; xix. 16. 

a are ve Numistna “al notices of, 

xiv. 267. 

Revue dela Tamiematique Belge,” 
notices of, xi. 153, 288; xii. 61, 
212; xiii, 171, 302; xiv. 166, 
270; xv. 88. 

Rhogitm, ote of, xiii. 100, 332; 
Xvi. 7; XX. 

Rhesouperie 1 - 2 “coin of, xiii. 121. 

ey or ns ae coins of, xx, 292. 

ins struck at, xii. 131; 
mao 271. 

Rhodian standard, the, xx. 110. 

Richard IL., lish silver coins 
of, xii. 223; xvi. 161. 


Ring-money, , xvi. 94. 

ares onic 
PKE, the mark, xviii. 144. 
arene I. of Naples, coins of, xii, 
Robert I. on > of Scotland, 


Robert are hea of Bootiand, coins of, 
xv. ih 168, 163. 


Roozns, E. T., letter of M. H. 
Sanvaire to, xiii. 335, 


Roorxs, KF. T., his paper on 
Abbasside coins, noticud, xv. 336. 

Roma Invicta, coins of, xviii, 168, 
162. 

pomen coe found at Baconsthorpe, 


xx. 75. 
Roman Aa found at Blackmoor, 
xvii, 

Roman coins found at Bulwick, 
xix. 219. 

Roman coins found at Knapwell, 
xvii, 167. 

Roman coins found at Lavenham, 
xv. 140, 

Powen coins found at Lutterworth, 
xi. 169, 

Roman coins found at Procolitia, 

aoa aches 088 16. 

coins of uso, xiv. 

shaves cola raaling to Britain, 
xiv. 

Roman coins, tabular view of 
various finds of, xi. 175. 

— copper coins, finds of, xiv. 


imperial nog list of un- 

<n varictios, xi, 182. 
Roman imperial Photographs, Mr. 

Lee's book Nt of noticed, xiv, 156, 

Roman modallions, xiv. 270; xvii. 
334; xix. 217. 

Romanus II., coins of, xviii, 204. 

Romanus IV., coins of, xviii, 212. 

Rukn-od-din Modd, coins of, xiii. 


300, 
a Numismatic Glossary, xiv. 


Sabean coins, xviii. 273. 
Sabina, coins of, xi. 188, 
Suffurts, inodited coin of the, xiii. 


169. 
Saiga, the, xix. 29. 
Saka king, the, xiv. 161. 
Salamis, staters struck at, xi. 230. 
Sales of coins and m: - 
Baron 


xx, 83 

e collection, xiii. 304. 
Oueke collection, xii. 219. 
General Moore's ion, xx. $2, 
Jackson collection, xii. 219. 
Lake Price collection, xx. 387. 
Lord Hastings’ Ra 310. 
Scottish coins, xiii. 176, 
Sparkes collection, xx. 77. 

‘akeford colleen xx. 84, 
War medals, xx. 8 
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Salih Ebn Merdas, coin of, xiii. 
835. 





magazine, xii 
Sauzz, Dr. died von, his work on 
Bactrian coins, noticed, xviii. 302. 
Salonina, coins of, xi. 171; xvii. 106. 
Seloninus, coins of, xi. 171; xvii.107. 
coins of, xiii, 112. 
Samos, coins of, xv. 265 et 
Sunabaves, coins of, xi. a 
Sanveman, Colonel J. G., bis un- 
published coin of Olynthus, xviii. 


Bones: coins of, xii. 55. 

Sapor IT., coins of, xii. 272. 

Sq) por IIl., coins of, xii. 277. 

Sarawak, coins of, xx. 336. 

Sardes, coins of, xv. 264, 282. 

Sassanian coins, xii. 33, 105, 271; 
xiii, 220. 

Sauter, FP. de, his “ Numis- 
matique de la Terre - Sainte,” 
noti xiv. 168; xvi. 315. 

Sauter, F. de, his paper on Jewish 
coins in Yol. xi. reviewed by Mr. 
Madden, xii. 17 

Saurus, the ers xix. 230. 


Saxons, the, their settlement in 
England and their coinage, xix. 
37 et seg. 


Sceattas, types of the, xix. 43. 

Sceaux; Louise Baronne de, medal 
of, xvi. 396. 

Schevez, Archbishop, medal of, 


Ras 14. _ e 
's * Numi ue 
T Orient Latin,” sotleed ri 


259. 

“ Scotland, Records of the 
of,” by Mr. Cochien-Pon, 
noticed, xvi. 395. 

Scottish coins, xi. 283 ; xii. 16, 83, 
236, 242; xi xiii. 41, 134,176; xiv, 
118, 229, ‘27; xv. 157; xix. 66, 
108, 138. 

Scottish coins, finds of, xvi. 76; 
xvii. 80, 308. 

Scottish medals, Xvii. 57 ; xviii. 73, 
291; xix. 142; xx. 253. 

Seals, the Irish ones of Henry VIII., 
xix. 178. 

Eetestope lis Carie, coin of, xiii. 
313. 

Segesta, coins of, xiii. 102, 309, 
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Releecte | ad Calycadnum, coins of, 
xiii. 36. 


Seleucide, coins of the early, xx. 


Selymbria (?), coin of, xv. 266. 
=HMA, the word, xviii. 263. 
Septimi eboney, coins of, xi. 192; 
xiv. 86. 
Septimius Severus, coins of, strack 
at Elis, xix. 2 73. 
Ser, the legend, xiii. 101, 382. 
Seraph on coins, xviii. 191. 
‘ coins of, a aa 
Sermyle, a coin o: f xix. 
Sesostris, statues of, xx. 88. 
sae Lord, medal of, xviii. 119. 


of, xvii, 132. 
Gata, tenet, re |.» inquiry for 
coins of Seemtoras xix. 163. 


Shekel, a of the Bible, xvi. 82. 
Shekels, &c., » attributed - Simon 


aa, it, XY q 

arr Cross Question, the, xv. 144, 

Sicaredus, | coins of, xviii. 268, 

Sicilian coins, xvi. 1. 

Sate ies, Feet, ae work 
on, noticed, xi 

Sicilian copper Ants find of, xix. 

, coin of, xiii. 183, 


Bide coins of, xiii. 30. 


Pra 01 ¢ Denmark, =x. 901. 
Siege-piece of Charles IL, xvii. 


Sigetart L,, coin of, xviii. 237. 
Sigebert ii. coins of, xviii. 242. 
coins of, xviii. 267. 

roe or cuxvia, the, j. 128. 
Sillyam, coins of, xiii. 31. 

Simon, the inscription, xiv. 293. 

Simon, Abraham, medals engraved 
‘oe xviii, 7780. 


on Bar-cochab, coins of, xi. 
on: xv. 321; xix. 15. 
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Simon Maccabius, coins of, xiv. 
282, 304. 

Simon Nasi, coins of, xv. 317. 

fia » Thomas, the engraver, xv. 


Simon, Thomas, engravos dies for 
Scottish coins, xiv. 320. 
Simon, Thomas, his coins of Charles 
IL, ‘xix. 92, 119. 
Simon, Thomas, his conncetion with 
Guernsey, xiv, 107. 
Simon, Thomas, Scottish medals, 
engravod by, xviii. 293, 204. 
Se caine of, xiii, 122. 
a P., letter from, to Mr. 
Pec xvii, 169. 
ig, coins of, xiii, 124. 
Stole, coins of, xx, 269, 
a, coins of, xiii. 29. 
, the mark, xviii. 144. 
Snalings 72 plates of coins, xiv. 


soniets Francaise de Numis- 
matique, the “Annuaire” of, 
notion, xi. 164, 


Solar Symbols, xx. 18, 49. 

Soli Ciliciw, coin of, xiii. 317. 

Somers Islands Hog-monoy, xvi. 
153; xviii. 166. 

Somersotshire tokens, xix. 99. 

Spanish nore tf Heiss’s work on, 


noticed, xi, 202. 
- ape ri ver, xix. 203, 
inx, on coins, 
5 Stafford mint, coins ‘of i xx. 66, 


Stage 
Stag, on coins of Ephesus, xx. 112 


sie mint, coins of the, xx. 


Suan on coing, xx. 55. 
Stater, the, of the New Tostament, 
xvi. 186. 
Stephen, coins of, xix. 210; xx. 73. 
Stirling, the mint at, xii. 238. 
Seat + progumed coin of, xv, 
truck in silver, xx. me 
Sipmpbaln ec of, xiii, 116. 
arthian coins, xii. 42. 
Seerien coins, xviii. 67. 
Svaroyiral, the word, xv. 71. 
SYMMAXIKON, the legend, xiv, 


37. 
EYN, on coins of Ephesus, xx. 110. 
Sun-symbols on coins, xx. 43, 49. 
Boneworship, the symbols of, xx. 


Susiana, coin of, xiii. 185. 

Swastika, the Indian and Wostern 
forma of tho, xx. 18. 

Swedish coins, weights of, xi. 45, 


60. 
Sw. nynfurd, Damo Katherine, xviii. 


fips: coins of, xiii. 103; xiv. 1; 
a: 26; xvi. 7,16; xix. 217; xx. 


syria, coins of, xx. 181. 


‘Twha Carin, coin of, xiii. 314. 4 

Tubala Lydin, coin of, xifi, 319, 

‘Tabriz, coins struck at, xx, $20. 

‘Tucitua, coins of, xvii. 132, 

‘Talent, tho, xvi, 105, 

‘Tambrace, coin with ay 
monogram of, xi, 213, 217, 

Tamworth, coins mintod at, xx. 70, 

ree coins of, xiii. 95; xx. 


eee coins of, xiii. 35. 
Tauromenium, coin of, xiv, 36, 
‘Tavium, coins of, xiii. 39. 

Teanum Campanim, coins of, xiii. 


Grock coins in the “ 

noticed, xv. 88. 
Tegea, coin of, xiii. 116. 
‘Teluphus, coin of, xii. 167, 178, 
‘Tolesphorus, takes Elis, xix. 255. 
Fong coin of, xiii. 330, 

coins of, xiii, 29; xv. 282, 

Termeaoe Pisidiw, coin of, xiii. 


«Toro-Sainte, Namismatique de 
la,” by Mons. de Saucy, noticed, 
xiv. 168; xvi. 315, 

Testaments, Monoy in the Old and 
New, xvi. 81, It. 

bre: coins of, xi, 173; xvii. 


Tetris, junior, coins of, xi. 173; 


mreathia, coin of, xiii. 111. 
Thasian Manubria, xiv. 168, 

coins of, xvi, 209; xx. 5. 
Thasog or coin of, xv. 283. 
@BA IARA, the legend, xvi. 79. 
eon era of, xvii. 161. 

tus, coins of, xviii. .156. 
Theodchert L coins of, xviii. 235. 
Theodebert IL, coin of, xviii. 240. 
Theodora, coins of, xvii. 265 ; xviii. 


95. 
Tenns, H. Virtue, his on 
Poneto,” 
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Theodore, St., on coin, xviii. 190. 
Theodoric I., coins of, xviii. 152, 


164. 

‘Theodoric II., coins of, xviii, 240. 

‘Theodoric IL1., coins of, 244, 

‘Theodosius I., coins of, xviii. 41. 

Therm, coins of, xiv. 37 ; xvi. 13, 

‘Thessalia, coins of, xiii. 23, 

Tomas, Edward, F.R.S., his 
“ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi, noticed, xi. 67. 

Thrace, coins of, xiv. 208. 

Thrace, coins of, with solar sym- 
bols, xx. 49. 

Thracian, Ares, the, xx. 60. 

‘Thrsamund, coins of, xviii. 138, 

Thunderbolt on coins, xix. 227. 

‘Thyatira, coin of, xv. 35. 

Thyatira Lydim, coin of, xiii, 319. 

Tiberius, coins of, xi. 183; xvi. 
183; xx. 313. 

‘Tiberius, Jewish coins of, xv. 181. 

Tiberius II. Constantine, coin of, 
xviii. 201, 

Tillis, coins of a Mughal governor 
of, xix. 81, 

‘Timoleon, coins of, xiv. 24; xvi. 14. 

Tin coina, English, xvii. 358. 

‘Tin coins of William and Mary, 
xviii. 304, 

Tincommius, coins of, xvii. 324. 

Tingis Mauretaniw, coin of, xiii. 
328, 

Titus, coins of, xi. 187; xv. 143, 

‘Titus, Jewish coins of, xvi. 47. 

Tokens, Devonshire, xvi. 247. 

‘Tokens, Somersotehire, xix. 99. 

‘Tokens, tradesmen's, xv. 168; xvi. 
247; xvii, 167; xix. 99, 191; xx. 
234, 

Tokens, Yorkshire, xx, 234. 

Tokens with the name of Hoare, 


xx. 332. 
Tomi, coins of, xiii. 20; xvi. 307. 
Topirus, coins of, xifi. 22. 
Touch-picces, xii. 190. 
Tower mint, coins of Charles I. 
struck at the, xvi, 133. 
‘Trajan, coins of, xi. 183; xv. 143; 
7m xviii. 121; ae 319. “ae 
rajanopolis, coins of, xiii, 23. 
Eel coins of, xi. 167; xiii. 24. 
‘Traquair, Earl of, medal of, xviii. 





‘Treasure-trove, remarks on the law 
of, xi, 176. 
‘Treasury in Scripture, xvi 215. 
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‘Trebonianus Gallus, coins of, xi, 
192; xvii, 101, 

Trent College, notice of the collec- 
tion of electrot; at, xvi, 398. 

Tribute money, Jewish. xvi, 178. 

Tricea, coin ob xii, 105, 

‘TPIH, the inscription, on Greek 





coins, xi. 162; xi xiv. 267. 
Trieros (?), coins of, 8. 
Triquotra, the, on coins, xx. 46. 


Trocmi, coins of, xiii. 39. 

Treezen, coin of, xiii. 114. 

Tuder Umbrir, coins of, xiii. 94. 

Tuparvoivroc, the term, xiv. 165. 

TYPPH, the legend, xiv, 39. 

Tyndaris, coins of, xvi. 13. 

Tyre, coins of, xi. 6; xiii, 40; xvii, 
189. 


Udine, forgeries of coins made at, 
xv. 243, : 

Tijjain, coins of, xx. 45. 

Uranins Antoninus, coins of, xvi. 


67. 
Uranopolis, coin of, xviii, 81; xx. 
58. 


Urbs Roma, coins of, xvii. 270, 
Urtakis, coins of the, xiii, 254, 342. 


Valens, coins of, xviii. 41. 

Valentinian I. and LL, coins of, 
xviii, 41. 

Valentinian III, coins of, xviii. 44. 

Valerianus, coins of, xi. 171; xvii. 
101 


Valerianus, junior, coins of, xvii. 
101. 

Valne, names of, on Greek coins, 
xiii. 9. 

Vandalic coins, xviii. 67, 132, 137. 

Vandalie coins, monetary system 
of the, xviii, 144. 

ae nm Chobin, coins of, ‘xiii, 
239. 

Varahran J., coins of, xii, 107. 

Varahran II., coins of, xii, 108, 

Varabran ITL., coins of, xii. 111. 

Vurahran IV., coins of, xii. 278. 

Varahran V., coins of, xii. 284, 

Velia, coins of, xiii. 97. 

Vonice, coin of, xii. 155. 

Verica, coins of, xvii. 326. 

Vespasian, denarius of, xix. 219. 

Vespasian, Jewish coins of, xvi. 46, 

Vetranio, coins of, xviii. 35. 

Victorinus, coins of, xi. 172; xvii. 
109. 

d 
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Mirtle Elion de, coins of, xii. 
Vitgn Mary on coins, xviii. 183, 


Viel Tic coins, xviii. 67, 246, 

Vitellius, dennrius of, xix. 21%, 

Vologesus, coins of, xiii, 228. 

Vologesos J., 1V., V., and VL, 
coins of, xi, 220 

Volusiunus, coins of, xi, “170; xvii. 
ll. 

Vows, the docenninl, xiii. 131. 


Wallachia, modal of Michal V. of, 
xvi. 161, 
Wiaasit, coins struck at, xiii, 55. 
Woight- of Grovce, xv. 247. 
Weishts formed of glass, xiii, 60. 
Weights, Jowish, xvi. 105, 220, 
Weights of Bactrian coins, xii. 191. 
Weights of English and northorn 
ine, xi, 42. 
Woishisot Syn rucunan coins, xiv. 79. 
Weights, tables of Sagi and 
French, xi. 42; an 
Western Euro) rape, tho eo 
xviii, 49, 132, 216; xix. 23. 
asolur symbol, xx. 57. 
collection, Greck cvins from 
Wi xiii, 89, 309. 
William I. and IL, coins of, xi. 
ml xvi. 338 ; xvii. 340; xx. 72, 


wit iam ITT., coins of, xvii. 74, 351, 


William IIL, Scottish cuins of, 
xiv. 380; xix. 120. 

William and Mary, coins of, xvii. 
362; xviii. 304. 

William and Mary, Scottish coins 

. of, xiv. 827; xix. 126. 






William and Mary, mint accounts 
in Scotland, xix. 72. 

William IV., coina of, xvii. 74. 

William the lion of Scotland, cvina 
of, xi, 284; xii. 22, 

Witiges, coins of, x 184. 

Wonrr, medals by, xix. 143. 

Woon, J. T., his discoveries at 
Ephesus, xii, 120. 

Writing, Grook, xvi. 34, 

Writing, Jowish, xvi, 221. 

Writing, Pheenician, xi, 202, 

Wryon, L. C., modal engraved by, 
xy. 167, 





Xonocrates, pote of, xviii, 99, 
XLII, the mark, xviii 
XXX‘, tho mark, xviii. 144, 


Yxo, R., tho modal engraver, xv. 
90; xix. 142, 

Yosdogird IL, coins of, xii. 282. 

Yenlogird 1lL., coins ‘of, xii, 284; 
xiii, 261. 

York, tho mint at, xi. 100, 193. 

be raps tradesmon’s tokens, xx. 


Zamaridos, coins idle) xi. 157. 

Zanole, coin of, x 

“ Zoitachri fue "Numiamatik, = 
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